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SOME EFFECTS OF TWO INTERMITTENT SCHEDULES OF 
IMMEDIATE AND NON-IMMEDIATE PUNISHMENT* 


Department of Psychology, Harvard University 


NaTHAN Н. AzRIN! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When aversive stimuli, such as electric shock, are used to change the fre- 
quency of responses, the procedures can be classified as either classical or 
instrumental conditioning (7). In classical conditioning the shock is always 
delivered at a predetermined time and for a predetermined duration, meas- 
ured relative to other environmental stimuli; it is, therefore, only indirectly 
correlated with the subject's response. In instrumental conditioning, on the 

other hand, the delivery of a shock 15 related im some specified way to а re- 
sponse made by the subject (escape, avoidance, punishment). 

The conditioned anxiety procedure of Estes and Skinner (7) involves both 
classical and instrumental conditioning. As in classical conditioning, a neu- 
tral warning stimulus is presented and is terminated by a shock without 
reference to responses of the subject. The effect is a decrease in the frequency 
of an arbitrarily selected instrumental response that occurs with reasonable 
frequency apart from the aversive training. The procedure differs from 
classical conditioning in that the recorded responses are not necessarily di- 
rectly produced by the aversive stimulus. 

In comparing instrumental to classical conditioning, several experiments 
have compared the effects of avoidance-training to those of classical condi- 
tioning. The results indicate that avoidance-training produces more respond- 
ing when the response consists of limited skeletal responses such as running 
or limb-flexion (1, 5, 9), whereas there is often little difference in the more 
diffuse responses such as muscular tension and respiration (12, 13). 

A corresponding comparison of punishment with conditioned anxiety can 
also be made. The ostensible difference lies in the presence of a warning 


*Received in the Editorial Office on February 15, 1956, and published immediately 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 

1This work was supported in part by funds from contract N5 ori-07631 between 
Harvard University and the office of Naval Research and in part from contract M545 
between the Institute of Living and the Public Health Service. This experiment 
was done at Harvard. University and was submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The author is grateful to Drs. W. Morse and R. 
Herrnstein for their assistance, advice, and interest. 
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stimulus and the absence of any correlation between response and shock in 
the case of conditioned anxiety. ‘The effectiveness of this warning led Estes 
and Skinner to suggest that "conditioned emotional responses" are elicited, 
and that these produce the observed suppression of rate. Estes suggests that 
a corresponding emotional state explains the effects of punishment (Xy. Tf 
this is true, the correlation between shock and response should not be im- 
portant, as was true in avoidance training. He, therefore, compared directly 
the effects of response-correlated shock (instrumental) with the effects of 
response-uncorrelated shock (classical) and found no difference (Expt. 1). 


Estes concluded that: “It is not the correlation of the punishment with 


the response per se that is important but the contiguity of the punishment 
with the stimuli which formerly aroused the response" (8, p. 38). 

There is other evidence to indicate that the correlation, and hence the tem- 
poral relation, between the shock and the response does change the effective- 
ness of punishment (22). Estes’ failure to find any differential effect may 
have been a consequence of the rather brief period (10 min.) of training un- 
der the two procedures. Factors such as individual differences in the initial 
effects of shock may have obscured any differential effects of correlation. 
One part of this investigation will be directed to the question of whether 
response-correlated shock is more, or less, effective in reducing the rate of 


response than shock not so related when the requisite procedures are used 
for a more extended period of 


In the study 
reinforcement h 


in rate of response. The problem of 
onstitutes the second aspect of this in- 
how does punishment delivered according to a 


‹ | mpare with punishment delivered according to a 
variable-interval schedule? 


In Summary, then, there are two basic issues 
the behavioral effects of response-correlated sick 
uncorrelated shock, and the other is a compari: 
scheduled at fixed intervals with that of shock 5с 


One is the comparison of 
with the effects of response- 
son of the effects of shock 
heduled at variable intervals. 


сл 
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B. METHOD 
1. Apparatus 


Since most of the features of the apparatus have been described in some 
detail elsewhere (+), only the more general characteristics will be presented 
here. A picnic icebox with insulated walls was divided into two portions, 
one of which constituted the experimental chamber. On the front panel of 
this chamber, a hinged and translucent piece of Plexiglass (the “Кеу”) was 
exposed through a hole one inch in diameter and at about the normal height 
of the pigeon’s head. The key could be illuminated from behind with lights 
of different colors. White noise was presented continually in order to mask 
most of the apparatus noises. 

When the pigeon pecked the key, an electrical circuit was closed, thereby 
recording the response on cumulative recorders and counters. At the appro- 
priate times, food was delivered by exposing a tray of grain to the pigeon 
through an aperture below the key for 3.5 seconds. Switching circuits, 
timers, etc., presented the relevant stimuli automatically so that no contact 
occurred between the pigeon and the experimenter after the start of the 
session. 

The floor of the experimental chamber consisted of a grid constructed of 
22 stainless steel bars .5 in. apart with alternate bars connected to each side 
of a shocking circuit. Shock was applied by energizing the 110V primary 
of a 600V step-up transformer for .5 sec., and was delivered through a 
120.000-ohm resistance in series with the grid. No cummutator arrange- 
ment for reversing the polarity of the bars was used since each foot of the 
pigeon was found to be in contact with at least three adjacent bars at any 
one time. Before each session, the bottoms of the pigeon’s feet were coated 
with a film of an oil-base graphite paste in order to improve contact with 
the grid. 

2. Subjects 

Five male White Carneaux pigeons were maintained during the experi- 
ment at approximately 80 per cent of the body weight attained during ad lib 
feeding. The experimental sessions were three hours long and about 24 


hours apart. 
3. Procedure 


a. Preliminary experimentation. To obtain a stable baseline, all five 
subjects were given over 100 hours of conditioning in the apparatus on a 
3-minute variable-interval schedule of food reinforcement. 

'To determine an appropriate strength of shock, the duration of shock was 
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Following this determination, the Tesponses were reinforced on a 3 minute 
variable-interval schedule of food without shock until the rate of responding 
reached a stable leve], The criteria for stability were (a) a uniform rate 
of responding within each session and (4) less than 15 per cent change in 
the total number of Tesponses between consecutive sessions for at least three 
sessions, Al] subjects met the criteria within five Sessions, 

b. General Procedure. А 3.minute variable-interval schedule of rein- 
forcement with food was used as a baseline since this Procedure was known 
to produce a high uniform rate of responding (18), against which a wider 
range of depressed responding could be detected during punishment. The 
uniform rate of responding was also desirable in revealing any momentary 
changes in the rate of responses, 

Although reinforcement after variable intervals does Produce several de- 
he use of punishment introduces a complication. Pre- 
liminary eXperimentation showed that responding often ceased completely 
when the shocks were produced by responses, To avoid this, “background” 
Periods were included during which no shock was delivered, Orange and 
blue key colors alternated at 2-minute intervals; the shock was delivered 
only in the presence of the orange stimulus. This alternation of the warn- 
ing color (orange) with the background color (blue) maintained responding 
at a detectable leve] during the Presentation of the warning color. 

The reinforcement with food was arranged according to the 3-minute 
variable-interva] schedule at all times, regardless of key color. Shock was 
he Presentation of the food Magazine in order to pre- 


and delivered according to four different proce- 
dures during the Presentation of the orange key. These were: 


1. A fixed-interva] schedule of shock but without response-shock cor- 
relation, 


2. A fixed-interval schedule of shock 
3. А variable-interva] Schedule of 
tion. 
4 A variable-interva] Schedule of Shock with 
In the two fixed-interva] Procedures, the 


with response-shock correlation. 
shock without response-shock correla- 


Shock was Primed for delivery 


the orange color, In the two variable-interval 
Procedures, the shock was Primed at varying intervals of time with an aver- 
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age of one scheduled shock during each 2-minute presentation of the orange 
stimulus. Therefore, the same number of shocks was primed per session with 
all four procedures. 

c. Controls. Each subject was used as its own control by giving several 
sessions without shock both before and after each shock procedure. The 
two criteria for the number of sessions scheduled without shock were (a) a 
relatively uniform rate of responding throughout each session for at least five 
sessions and (b) no more than 15 per cent variability in rate between con- 
secutive sessions for at least five sessions. This criterion resulted in an aver- 
age of 12 sessions for each subject during each of these no-shock periods. 

The consistency of the momentary changes in rate was the major criterion 
for the number of sessions for each shock procedure. The subjects were sub- 
jected to each of the procedures with shock until some aspect of the momen- 
tary changes in rate remained consistent for at least Six sessions. This re- 
sulted in an average of 21 sessions for each shock procedure for each sub- 
ject. Each pigeon received the four procedures in a different sequence.? 


C. Resutts AND Discussion 
1. Changes in the Momentary Rate of Response 


a. Procedure A: Fixed-interval? schedule without response-shock correlation. 
One minute after the onset of the orange stimulus, the shock was delivered 
automatically and without respect to the subject's behavior. Since the orange 
and blue stimuli were alternating every two minutes, each shock was followed 
by one more minute of the orange stimulus and two minutes of the blue 
stimulus before beginning another cycle of the orange. Only the changes 
during the presentation of the orange stimulus are considered here; the 
changes during the blue stimulus will be presented separately. 

The course of the changes in the pattern of responding can be seen by 
examining several cumulative records of the responses of one subject S-4 
(Figure 1). The responses in the presence of the blue stimulus were re- 
corded separately and are indicated here only by the diagonal marks as 
at (B). Each of these diagonal marks indicates the onset of the orange 
stimulus, as well as the termination of the previous blue stimulus. The nar- 
row diagonal marks with the wide base as at (4) indicate the delivery of a 


shock. 


2Further details concerning the procedure „аге available in the doctoral disserta- 
tion of this author, deposited at Harvard University, 1956. " 

8The term “fixed-interval” is usually used to describe a reinforcement procedure 
(16) slightly different from the shock procedure used here. 
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'The high uniform rate of response during the pre-shock period is fairly 
characteristic of responding on a variable-interval schedule of food reinforce- 
ment (I). When the shock is introduced (II), however, the frequency of 
responses is decreased and the pattern of responding changes. Responding be- 
comes negatively accelerated prior to the delivery of each shock and then 
recovers following the shock (II). This pattern can be seen more clearly 
in the enlarged composite of the curves for 11 consecutive presentations of 
the orange stimulus (III). When the shock is discontinued (post-shock), 
responding again increases and becomes uniform throughout each session (IV). 

'The negative acceleration of responding prior to each shock was charac- 
teristic of the behavior of all five subjects. Figure 2 presents the cumulative 


FIGURE 2 
e records of the responses of three pigeons for the final session of the 
The shock was delivered according to a fixed-interval schedule 
and independently of responding. A. Delivery of a shock. B. The onset of the orange 
stimulus. C. Negative acceleration of the responses preceding a shock. D. Uniform 
rate of responses preceding the shock. 


Cumulativ: 
shock procedure. 


record of the responses of three of the subjects for the last session under the 
experimental conditions. It can be seen from Figure 2 that the temporal 
pattern of responding varied somewhat between subjects. S-3 had only a 
few occurrences of negatively accelerated responding and even S-1 occasion- 
ally responded at a uniform rate (D) prior to the delivery of shock. An- 
other characteristic of responding during the sessions with shock was the 
warm-up period at the beginning of each session as at W. This warm-up 


period occurred regularly with all of the subjects (except S-+) and consisted 
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of a brief period during which responding was almost completely absent. 

The results of this procedure may be compared with the results of previous 
investigations of conditioned anxiety (7, 13, 16) since the procedures are 
fairly similar. The usual result of the conditioned anxiety experiments is 
a reduction in the rate of responding during the warning stimulus, but with 
no evidence of negative acceleration of the responses preceding the aversive 
stimulus. Since temporal patterns of responding usually do not emerge early 
in conditioning (16, also Figure 1), it is probable that the previous condi- 
tioned anxiety procedures failed to show any negative acceleration because of 
the small number of presentations of the aversive stimulus. 

The effect of this procedure in which shocks were not correlated with re- 
sponses may be compared with the effect of a similar procedure used by 
Skinner, in which food reinforcements also were not correlated with responses 
(17). Skinner delivered food to a pigeon at fixed intervals of time without 
explicitly correlating the delivery of food with the responses. Since the 
pigeon had been responding fairly frequently, some of these uncorrelated 
deliveries of food adventitiously coincided with the responses. The result 
was positively accelerated responding prior to each “uncorrelated” reinforce- 
ment. The present procedure differs mainly in the use of shock instead of 
food. Undoubtedly, many of the shocks were also adventitiously correlated 
with responding. The effect of the shock in this procedure seems to be oppo- 
site to the effect of the food in Skinner’s procedure. Whereas the shock pro- 
duced negatively accelerated responding, the food produced positively ac- 
celerated responding. The account given of the effects of a fixed-interval 
schedule of food (16) might very well be analogous to an account of the 


effects of this fixed-interval schedule of shock. The difference seems to be 
one of direction. 
b. Procedure В: Fixed-inte 


| rval schedule of shock with 
correlation. 


In this procedure the shock w 
ute after the onset of the orange stimulus. 


response-shock 
as primed for delivery one min- 
If the subject responded after 
s followed immediately by the 
until the shock was again primed 
orange stimulus. If the subject 


during the next 2- 
did not respond a 


inute and then back to orange 


ck was again primed to follow 
ute. This procedure is similar 
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here. Cumulative records of the responses are presented in Figure 3 for 


Subject S-2 for several sessions of the pre-shock (I), shock (II), and post- 
shock (IV) periods. After the first eight sessions of shock (II), responding 


| 


/ 


PRE-SHOCK 


EFIE. 
PTj y а jo 


Cumulative records of the responses of one subject during the orange warning 
stimulus for several pre-shock, shock, and post-shock sessions. The shock is de- 
livered according to a fixed-interval schedule and is correlated with the responses. 
The straight diagonal lines indicate the onset of the orange color (B). The diagonal 
lines with the wide base indicate the delivery of shock (4). The inset is an en- 
larged composite of 11 consecutive presentations of the orange stimulus. (Part of 
the record for Session 1 of the post-shock period is missing because of a recorder 
failure.) 


showed a sharp negative acceleration during each presentation of the orange 
stimulus. This change in responding (shown in a composite curve at III) 
was consistent throughout each of the following sessions after the initial 
warm-up period. Since responding usually stopped before the shock was 
primed, very few shocks were delivered. During the first post-shock session 
(1V, 1) the sharp negative acceleration of responding slowly changed to a 
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more uniform rate and by the third post-shock session, negative acceleration 
occurred only during the first five presentations of the warning stimulus. 
By the eighth post-shock session, responding was again uniform throughout 
each session. The gradualness of the recovery during the post-shock period 
shows clearly the transition from the sharp negative acceleration to the uni- 
form pattern of responding. 

The negative acceleration of responding was characteristic of the respond- 
ing of all five subjects, as can be seen from the cumulative recordings of the 
responses during the last session under the experimental conditions (Figure 4). 
The subjects differ primarily with respect to the over-all rate. 


^ 
Ps 


NS ni 


Qr 


10 MINUTES 


FIGURE + 
уе pigeons during the final session of a fixed- 


Cumulative response records of fi 


interval shock schedule with response-shock correlation. 


a iv s k. 
B. The onset of the orange stimulus. 4. Delivery of a shoc 
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Using periods of no reinforcement as punishment, Herrnstein (6) also has 
found negative acceleration of the responses during the pre-punishment stimu- 
lus. Estes (8), however, using a shock procedure similar to the one used here, 
has reported no negative acceleration. Since there were very few presentations 
of the shock in Estes! experiment, negative acceleration may not have had time 
to develop. 

'The results of the present procedure in which shocks were delivered ac- 
cording to a fixed-interval schedule may be compared with the results of 
other experiments in which food reinforcements were delivered according to a 
similar schedule (19). It has been found that food reinforcement at fixed- 
intervals produces positively accelerated responding. In contrast, shock de- 
livered according to a fixed-interval schedule produces negatively accelerated 
responding. The difference between the effect of food delivered according to 
a fixed-interval schedule and the effect of shock delivered according to a simi- 
lar schedule seems to be simply a difference in direction. 

c. Procedure С: Variable-interval schedule of shock but without response- 
shock correlation. This procedure differed from Procedure 4 in that shocks 
were delivered here after intervals of varying, rather than fixed, duration. 
During some presentations of the orange stimulus, up to four shocks were 
delivered ; during other presentations, no shocks were delivered. On the aver- 
age, there was one shock per 2-minute exposure of orange. 

Figure 5 presents a sample of the pre-shock performance (I), and eight 
consecutive cumulative records of responses during all of the sessions under 
the shock procedure (II). It can be seen from Figure 5 (II) that the rate 
was somewhat erratic at times (as in Session 6), but there was no consistent 
deviation from a uniform rate of responding. In spite of some irregularities 
in responding, the composite curve of Figure 5 (III) shows that the rate 
of response was generally uniform within each presentation of the orange 
stimulus. When shock was discontinued (IV, 1, 6, 8), responding returned 
to its pre-shock level, or some value above it, with little change in the uni- 
formity of the rate during each presentation of the warm-up stimulus. | 

Figure 6 presents the cumulative records of three of the subjects during 
the last session of this shock procedure. All subjects showed this low and 
fairly uniform rate of response, the inter-subject differences existing primarily 
with respect to the over-all rate. Ll | | 

Undoubtedly, many of the shocks administered in this procedure were 
adventituously correlated with responses. When considered from this point 
this procedure is analogous to procedures in which food reinforce- 


of view, À : я 
5 h responses after variable intervals of time. Both 


ments are correlated wit 
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the food and punishment procedures produce a uniform rate of responding; 
but the food increases the rate whereas punishment decreases it. The effect 
of the two procedures are, therefore, the same with respect to the pattern of 
responding but opposite with respect to the change in the level of responding. 

d. Procedure D: Fariable-interval schedule of shock with response-shock 
correlation. In this procedure the shocks were primed for delivery at variable 


FIGURE 6 
Cumulative response records of three subjects during the final session of a variable- 
interval shock schedule without response-shock correlation. 4. Delivery of a shock. 
B. 'The onset of the orange stimulus. 


intervals of time during the presentation of the orange color. On the average, 
there was one primed shock during each 2-minute presentation of the orange 
as in Procedure C. After a shock was primed, the first response to occur was 
punished, but all succeeding responses went unpunished until the shock was 
again primed by the variable-interval timer. If no responses were made, then 
no shock was delivered. The results are presented here only for responding 
in the presence of the orange stimulus. 

The changes in responding of Subjects S-1 can be observed in Figure 7. 
'The high uniform rate of responding during the pre-shock peried (as seen 
in I) was almost completely suppressed within the first three sessions of 
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shock (II, 1, 3) and there was no tendency to resume responding e = 
following sessions. When the shock was discontinued (I), respon uE = 
mained at a low level during the entire first three sessions. Not unti ч 
fourth post-shock sessions did responding again occur at a high rate. n i 
covery was fairly complete during the following sessions without shock, as 
can be seen from the record of the eleventh post-shock session. 
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lines indicate the onset of the orange color (B), The diagonal lines with the wide 
base indicate the delivery of a shock (4). 
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it difficult to draw any conclusions concerning changes in the pattern of re- 
sponding. Possibly, a less intense shock would have revealed a low uniform 
rate of responding. 

'The effect of this punishment procedure is similar to the effect of the 
avoidance procedure in that (a) the frequency of responses is considerably 
modified with very few presentations of the aversive stimulus and (2) re- 
covery from the effects of the aversive stimulus is extremely slow (15, 21). 


по MINUTES 


FIGURE 8 
Cumulative response records of five subjects during the final session of the shock 
period. The shock is primed according to a variable-interval schedule with re- 
sponse-shock correlation. 4. Delivery of shock. B. 'The onset of the orange stimulus. 


'The intermittency of presentation of the aversive stimulus may well be a 
factor in producing both of these effects. 


2. Changes in the Average Rate of Response 


a. Background stimulus. Little change occurred during the blue back- 
ground periods. The responding during these background periods often in- 
creased during the shock sessions and then decreased again during the post- 
shock sessions. These compensatory increases were not sizeable, however, nor 
were they completely consistent for a given subject or a given procedure. 

b. Response-correlated shock vs. response-uncorrelated shock. Table 1 
compares the average rate of responding during the procedures with response- 
shock correlation to the average rate during the procedures without correla- 
The median and interquartile range (Q1-Q3) of the hourly rates per 
re presented for each subject, and the Mann-Whitney test (11) 


tion. 
session a 
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has been used to compute the statistical significance of the difference in the 
rates between the two types of procedures. The data are presented sepa- 
rately for the fixed-interval and variable-interval schedules. It can be seen 
that there is no overlap of the interquartile ranges. With respect to each 
subject, the response-correlated shock produced a lower rate than did the 
shocks that were not correlated (P < .004). The greater effectiveness of 
the response-correlated shock is found in both the fixed- and variable-interval 
procedures. It seems clear, then, that the procedures in which the shocks are 
produced by responding have suppressed responding more than the proce- 
dures in which the shocks were independent of responding. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON ОҒ THE HOURLY RATES or RESPONSE DURING RESPONSE-CORRELATED SHOCK 
AND RESPONSE-UNCORRELATED SHOCK 


Response-uncorrelated Response-correlated 
shock shock 

р ч *- 

E z. us € E. -2 cv 
s. 25 "P g if. 58 § sic 
а "au oF = se oF эн. OS IC 
ect Z$% © mum Ж [s] ъс. 

Fixed-interval shock schedule 
5-1 2,150 12 1,910-2,+90 665 2+ 370- 820 <.0001 
5-2 2,180 31 820-2,900 440 21 80- 800 <.0001 
S-3 3,000 17 2,450-4,200 1,660 6 1,415-1,705 <.0004 
5-+ 1,505 1+ 1,175-1,825 1,090 10 $40-1,175 <.004 
S-5 1,410 43 1,180-1,730 680 9 330- 845 <.0001 
Variable-interval shock schedule 

5-1 1,145 9 755-1,480 0 11 5- 55 «.0002 
5-2 980 35 520-1,430 10 26 5- 15 <.0001 
5-3 1,120 42 695-1,530 45 6 15- 100 <.0004 
a 1,355 40 1,070-1,670 210 25 25- 560 <.0001 
x 595 22 465- 750 170 8 150- 270 <.0001 


Since fewer shocks 
Procedure, the greater 
be due to any differen 


were delivered during the response-correlated shock 
effectiveness of response correlated shock can hardly 
ейп ces in the frequency of shock-delivery. Also, adapta- 
ton is an unlikely explanation of the differences in Table 1 since the rate 
of response showed no general tendency to increase throughout the session— 
once the brief warm-up period occurred (Figures 1-8). 


A: : 
н failure to find any difference between the effects of response-cor- 
related shock and response-uncorrelated shock may well be a consequence 


of the brevity of his training procedures. Because of the unusually high 
variability in the initial effects of shock (Figures 1, 3, 5, 7), the 10-minute 
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shock period in Estes’ experiment probably did not allow sufficient time for 
differences to develop. 

'The greater effectiveness of response-correlated shock in this experiment 
demonstrates the superiority of the punishment procedure (instrumental con- 
ditioning) over the conditioned anxiety procedure (classical conditioning) 
as a means of reducing the frequency of responses. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to appeal to an emotional state to explain the effects of punishment; 
rather, the temporal relation between the response and the aversive stimulus 
seems to be the critical factor. Further, the reduction of responding that 
did occur during the conditioned anxiety procedures (uncorrelated shock) 
may very well be due to adventitious coincidences of the “uncorrelated” shocks 
with the responses. 

The findings of this investigation are consistent with the view that the 
effects of aversive stimuli are opposite to the effects of reinforcing stimuli. 
Although this view had been proposed in Thorndike's early Law of Effect, 
it was subsequently discarded as inadequate and alternative formulations 
based on emotional states, drive reduction, and competing behavior have 
since been proposed. Since these later formulations usually invoke concepts 
that are either unnecessary (drive reduction), or that attribute some special 
property to aversive stimuli (anxiety), a more parsimonious account would 
be preferable. А more parsimonious view is that aversive stimuli act in a 
direction opposite to that of reinforcers. 'This view has been adequate in 
accounting for the differences between the effects of intermittent schedules, 


as well as the differences between the effects of punishment and conditioned 


anxiety. 
D. SUMMARY 

In experiments with aversive stimuli, such as electric shock, the temporal 
relation between the shock and the responses is often critical. 'This seems 
to be especially true of the punishment, escape, and avoidance procedures, 
in all of which the very occurrence of the aversive stimulus depends in 
some way on the responses of the subject. Nevertheless, Estes has reported 
some findings which indicate that an aversive stimulus is no more effective 
when it follows responses immediately (immediate punishment) than when 
it is independent of responses (non-immediate punishment). Since Estes 
findings do not quite agree with the findings of other experiments, part of 
this investigation was directed to the question of whether immediate punish- 
ment is more, or less, effective than non-immediate punishment. The other 
this investigation was concerned with the possibility of using different 


rt of dies - 
К dules to produce characteristically different patterns of re- 


intermittent sche 
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sponding. In the study of positive reinforcement, it is well known that the 
pattern of responding can be controlled as a function of the tvpe of inter- 
mittent schedules used. The delivery of aversive stimuli according to differ- 
ent schedules might also be expected to influence the pattern of responses that 
is obtained. 

The two schedules of aversive stimuli used in this investigation were a 
variable-interval and a fixed-interval schedule. These two schedules were 
used with both immediate and non-immediate punishment in order to evalu- 
ate the importance of the temporal relation between responses and punish- 
ment. The procedure provided variable-interval food reinforcement of the 
pecking response of pigeons in an enclosed experimental chamber. The food 
reinforcement procedure was used to produce a fairly stable and uniform 
rate of response against which the effects of brief shocks could be measured. 
"These shocks were delivered to the pigeon during the presentation of a warn- 
ing stimulus which was alternated with a background stimulus. 

The results of this experiment show that immediate punishment was far 
more effective than non-immediate punishment in reducing the number of 
responses during the warning periods. This was found to be true of all 
five pigeons regardless of whether the shocks were scheduled after fixed in- 
tervals or variable intervals of time. Contrary to Estes’ conclusions, these 
results show that the effectiveness of a punishment depends on the temporal 
relation between the response and that punishment. Because of the brevity of 
the shock procedures used by Estes, the greater effectiveness of immediate pun- 
ishment may not have had time to develop. 

The pattern of responding was found to be specific to the two types of 
schedules of aversive stimulation. When the shocks were scheduled at fixed 
intervals of time, responding showed a sharp negative acceleration prior to 
the appropriate time of delivery of each shock. "When, however, the shocks 
were scheduled at variable intervals, responding occurred at a reduced, but 
fairly uniform, rate. The patterns of response produced by these two sched- 
ules of aversive stimuli are analogous to those patterns produced by similar 
Procedures using positive reinforcement, but the direction of change is re- 
versed, The findings of this investigation are consistent with the view that 
aversive stimuli act in a direction opposite to that of reinforcers. 
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ON THE CONDITIONING OF THE PUPILLARY REFLEX* 


Southavestern Medical School, University of Texas 


Hanorp B. CRAsiLNECK AND E. James MCCRANIE 


A. PROBLEM 


Experimental findings in regard to conditioning of the pupillary reflex 
are extremely contradictory. "Watson (13), Cason (2), Hudgins (5), and 
Baker (1) presented experimental evidence that seems to have established 
conditioning of the pupillary reflex as a definite phenomenon. On the other 
hand, a larger number of investigators (3, 4, 10, 11, 2, 14, 17, 18) have failed 
to substantiate these positive results and have, on the basis of careful ex- 
perimentation, raised the question as to whether it is at all possible to con- 
dition movements as complex as the contraction and dilatation of the pupil. 
In spite of these repeated negative results the impression is still prevalent 
among psychologists that the pupillary reflex can be conditioned. This wide- 
spread acceptance of pupillary conditioning is probably due in part to its 
presentation and discussion in current psychology textbooks. In a cursory 
survey it was found that four outstanding textbooks of psychology (7, 8, 
9, 16) published since 1950 quoted the papers of Cason or Hudgins and 
made no reference whatever to the several contradictory papers that were 
published before 1950. LL | | | 

'The present writers attempted to condition. the pupillary reflex in a series 
of subjects in connection with another investigation (6). Since the results 
were negative, the pupillary reflex could not be used in that particular in- 
vestigation. The present paper 1s а report of those attempts. Since the suc- 
cessful conditioning of the pupillary reflex could have considerable signifi- 
cance for learning theories and psychosomatic relationships, it is thought 


desirable to review and re-evaluate the problem. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Ten subjects were used in this study. Included in the group were nurs- 
i tudents, medical students, and ambulatory psychiatric patients. All of 
ү soc "er volunteers and were naive concerning the purpose of the 
es 


study. 
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The experimental procedure was always carried out in the same room in 
the presence of two or more observers. Ап ocular microscope, with an ad- 
justable chin rest, was placed before the seated subject. The microscope 
was then adjusted so that minute pupillary changes could be accurately ob- 
served. With the subject's pupil in proper microscopic range, an electric 
buzzer (the conditioned stimulus) was sounded at the same time that a 
light (the unconditioned stimulus) was flashed into the subject's eye. The 
light was attached to the ocular microscope and was only of sufficient in- 
tensity to cause definite contraction of the pupil. Both stimuli were main- 
tained for five seconds, followed by five seconds of rest. This procedure was 
continued for 10 minutes, followed by five minutes of rest. These periods 
were continued until each subject had received 120 trials. Five such train- 
ing periods were given to each subject on separate, usually consecutive days. 


C. RESULTS 


In all of the subjects, the pupils continued to contract regularly as long as 
both the light( the unconditioned stimulus) 
stimulus) were applied. After a few trials, there was no significant reaction 
of the pupil when the buzzer was sounded alone. After a large number of 
trials (120), the behavior of the pupils was quite erratic when the buzzer 
was sounded alone; at times there was contraction of the pupil and at other 
times there was not. It was also noted that even when contraction occurred, 
it was not regularly related to the stimulus in any time sequence. ‘There 
Was, moreover, considerable variation in the degree of contraction in the same 
subject as well as in different subjects. At first the observations were con- 
fined to the Period of stimulus application. More prolonged observation 
revealed that after a long trial period, there was continuous, rhythmic move- 
ment of the pupils independent of any obvious stimuli. In most of the sub- 
Jects the change in the size of the pupil was quite marked and, in some 
cases, was nearly as great as that following the light stimulus. 


and the buzzer (the conditioned 


D. Discussion 


т р е А 
he movement of the iris is a complex reaction, depending on a recipro- 


cal relation between two antagonistic movements. Since there is a constant 
shift in the balance between the two, there is a constant fluctuation in the 
size of the pupil. Ordinarily, this movement is so slight that it is not notice- 
able, but under microscopic Observation it is readily apparent in most sub- 
Jects. Under certain circumstances these movements may become exag- 
gerated ; the phenomenon is then known as hippus. Although the physiological 
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explanation of hippus does not seem very well understood, it probably repre- 
sents a disturbance of the integration of sympathetic and parasympathetic 
actions. It is said to occur in certain emotional disturbances and is encoun- 
tered in several neurological diseases. It is possible that sympathetic-para- 
sympathetic balance may be disturbed by repeated pupillary stimulation such 
as was used in this study. 

]t is conceivable that hippus could be confused with conditioned responses. 
In fact, when the movements were first observed in the present study, it was 
thought that the results of Cason (2) and Hudgins (5) were being dupli- 
cated. As has already been indicated, however, it soon became obvious that 
the movements were not correlated with the conditioned stimulus. These 
observations are in close agreement with those of Steckle and Renshaw (11) 
who also noted that the responses of the pupil to the conditioned stimulus 
were irregular and ambiguous. Zabarenko (18) also concluded that be- 
cause of the constantly occurring spontaneous oscillations in the size of the 
pupil, it does not appear possible to distinguish pupillary responses occurring 
prior to training from these occurring after training or to distinguish responses 
made in the presence of the conditioned stimulus from those made in its 
absence. Likewise it was noted by Wedell е? al. (14) that the spontaneous 
oscillations occurring normally in the size of the pupil became greater and 
greater during training periods so that they would obscure a conditioned 
response even if it occurred. They, therefore, raised the question as to 
the responses occurring when the conditioned stimulus was 
presented should be considered conditioned responses or normal fluc- 
tuations in the size of the pupil. In their study, which was a duplication 
of Baker’s (1) work, they concluded that pupillary conditioning was not 
obtained under the conditions of their experimental design. Hilgard eż al. 
(4) also repeated Baker's work and failed to confirm his results. In another 
study Hilgard et dl. (3) again obtained negative results and concluded that 
experiments on pupillary conditioning are not useful in the study of learning. 
They suggested that continued negative results would require a revision in 
classical conditioning theory unless more satisfactory circumstances for pupil- 
lary conditioning are found. Actually, more refined and extensive modifica- 

found in the investigation of Stein (12) and 


i i be 

tions of technique are to tig 

Young (17), both of whom were unable to condition the pupillary response. 
ou | the r e 
It s difficult to evaluate the findings of those investigations reporting posi- 


Most investigators have observed pupillary movement during 
n the conditioned stimulus was operating. It is possible 
responses (Wedell et al, 14) could be inter- 


whether 


tive results. 
the interval whe a : 
that these “quasi-conditioned 
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preted as true conditioned responses, particularly if there was not continuous 
observation of the pupillary movement. However, along with most of the 
other observations reported here, our conclusion is that these movements are 
not correlated with the conditioned stimulus and that they, therefore, should 
not be interpreted as conditioned responses. 

In our opinion it is still an unsettled point as to whether or not it is pos- 
sible to condition pupillary movements. We tend to agree with the sugges- 
tion of Steckle and Renshaw (11) that, because of the complexity of the 


mechanisms involved, the conditioning o 


f the iridic reflex is a pseudo-prob- 
lem. 


E. SUMMARY 

Ап attempt was made to condition the pupill 
of an electric buzzer in 10 subjects. 

changes in the size of the pupil occurr 

the conditioned stimulus. 


ary light response to the sound 
After the practice periods, fluctuating 
ed which were not regularly related to 
It was concluded that this reaction did not repre- 
sent a conditioned response but rather the phenomenon known as hippus. 
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SOME ATTITUDES OF COLLE 
GE STUDENTS CO 
THE HYDROGEN BOMB*! cS 


Department of Psychology, Brooklyn College 


Ropert А. Harris, Harotp M. PROsHANSKY, AND EvELYN RASKIN? 
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It is pr i ү in hi 

otn ee оз 
e destiny as the development 

of nuclear weapons. Although grave concern has been voiced by i 
scientists? as well as by leaders of many nations, there is some n amis: 
suggest that the general public is relatively indifferent to this issue s ч 
enormous human significance (1). The official release, in the n ш 
1954, by the United States Government of the news of the H-bomb. : 
plosions provided a suitable opportunity for making an additional sur "s 
attitudes toward this important event. ө 

'The specific aspects of the problem which we undertook to investigate 
were these: First, what did people know about the H-bomb in terms eth 
factual information that was made generally available at this time? Pio 
what were their reactions to the development of nuclear vasi. as shov ; 
in their attitudes, beliefs, and feelings about such issues as: the васе 
character of the bomb, the róle of the bomb in international policies and rela- 


tions, and the possible effects of the bomb on their personal lives and on man- 


kind in general? 

A fixed-choice questionnair 
ent facets of the general questio 
The pre-test served to clarify t 
revisions in the alternatives, and 
items were to be presented. 

'The sample employed consisted o 
lege undergraduates, of whom 138 were women 


e of 26 items designed to cover as many differ- 
ns raised above was developed and pre-tested. 
he wording of specific questions, to suggest 
to determine the final order in which the 


£ 200 fully-matriculated Brooklyn Col- 
and 62 were men. All of 
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their classes available. 
3Perhaps the stronge ) 
York Times on July 10, 1955. 


eight other eminent scie: 


st statement issued to date i 
ntists published in the New 
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our subjects were in the age group of 17 to 21. The sample was ees 
almost evenly between upper and lower classmen. In terms of major el 5 
of interest, the distribution was as follows: 40 per cent were epee 
majors, somewhat over 20 Per cent were in the fields of science er не 
science respectively, and approximately 15 per cent were majoring in the 
humanities. Forty-nine Per cent of our sample had fathers whose occupa- 
tions were professional, semi-professional, 
maining 51 per cent were in clerical, s 
skilled and semi-skilled trades. 

The questionnaire was administered during the Summer Session at Brook- 
lyn College in July of 1954. It was described to the students as part of a 
Survey-research study being conducted by several staff members. The con- 


fidential nature of the responses as well as the complete preservation of 
anonymity were stressed. 


or managerial in nature; the re- 
ales, and service occupations, or in 


The first group of questions focussed on the problem of whether our 
sample had learned of the H-bomb explosions, and if so, the primary sources 
of this information. The data indicated that 98 per cent of our respondents 
knew of the official announcement of the H-bomb explosions. The primary 
source of such information had been such media as new: 
releases. Information about the bomb had a 
students through newspaper accounts, 
degree, through public discussion. 


Despite the widespread knowledge about the existence of the bomb, our 
subjects were poorly informed about certain concrete facts that had been 


contained, and even Stressed, in the news releases. For example, only 10 
Per cent estimated the radius 


five miles; similarly, 
diameter of the fireba 


sreels and television 
lso reached a majority of the 
radio broadcasts, and to a minimum 


only 10 per cent estimated correctly {һе maximum 


This low level of information also 
general knowledge about other events associated 
clear weapons. Thus, only 20 per cent of our 
the proportion of the Population that had been 
atomic bomb, or the distance from the source of 
n of the Japanese fishing vessel which had been ex- 
Posed to radioactive “fallout.” The one item of information which was 
known by almost half ents was the name of a possible new weapon 
the H-bomb, namely, the cobalt bomb. 


tor not related to the 
» traditional variables such as so 


ted to the attitudes investigated, 
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As one possible indirect means of finding out how fear-provoking the 
thought of the H-bomb was, we asked our respondents to rate the extent 
to which they thought people in general were frightened in thinking about 
the bomb. Almost half of our sample indicated that they believe others 
are "pretty frightened" or "very frightened," the remaining half think- 
ing that people are “a little frightened" or “пог frightened at all." Al- 
though one-half of our sample attribute fairly marked fear to others (and 
by inference may have such fear themselves) only 20 per cent of our sub- 
jects have either thought of or discussed with their families taking direct 
action to escape the bomb's threat by moving out of the industrial com- 
munity in which they live. As a matter of fact, less than 20 per cent of 
the students indicate that the H-bomb was a frequent topic of conversation, 
or something that they themselves thought about quite often. 

In response to questions dealing with the probability of war, over 70 per 
cent of our subjects believe another World War is likely. Furthermore, of 
the subjects believing this, 80 per cent state that such a war is likely to 
occur within 10 years, and 65 per cent believe that the H-bomb will be 
employed. 

In the face of such a prospect, our students remain relatively optimistic 
about the chances of their personal survival. 'This is evidenced by the fact 
that a little over 60 per cent of them say they are likely to survive in the 
event of another World War. However, only a very small percentage of 
these are willing to say that that they are "pretty sure" or "certain" of this 
conviction. Feelings about the likelihood of war are, however, not accom- 
panied by feelings of hopelessness about personal plans for the future. Thus, 
80 per cent of our sample state that their personal goals and life plans 
seem as worthwhile as they have ever Бееп. 

As a group, our students do not seem to realize what the consequences of 


another World War might be as these have been foreseen by some eminent 
Only 19 per cent expressed the belief that another war 


“the end of civilization.” This apparent optimism 
also in answers given to an open-ended question con- 


the réle of civil defense in an H-bomb war. In endorsing con- 
many of our students state that there are likely 


n our country relatively unaffected by the 


atomic scientists." 

would bring about 
seems to be reflected 
cerning vb 
tinued civil defense activities, 
to be areas and populations i 


bomb. . 
our respondents concerning the effects of the H-bomb on 


uestionin $ * 
ide п we find that approximately 70 per cent 


international policies and relations, 


505. cit. 
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of them believe that another country in addition to the United States bw 
the H-bomb, and the other country most frequently mentioned is yet 
(In connection with our earlier findings of the relatively low level o iis 
formation about the bomb, it is interesting to note here that as many a 
one-third of our students believed that the United States is the only country 


that has the bomb.) 


A substantial majority of our students believe that the United States is 
both in a stronger military and diplomatic position because of possession of 
the bomb. In line with this is the finding that almost two-thirds of our 
sample also believe that the existence of the H-bomb decreases the chances 
of war. This result does not seem to be a function of whether the individual 
knows that countries other than the United States have the bomb, since 


no relationship was found between a person’s knowledge of this fact and 
his opinion of the probability of war. 


Since there seems to be an obvious contradiction between the belief that 
another World War is probable and the belief that the H-bomb serves as a 
deterrent to war, we analyzed the responses of those individuals who thought 
war was very probable. Two-thirds of the respondents who believe that 
another World War is imminent nevertheless maintain that the H-bomb 
reduces the likelihood of war. 

Finally, in answer to a question about the n 
policies the United States should pursue with respe 
mately 80 per cent of our students favor some fo 
over the use of the bomb. Although the policies 
willing to subscribe to range from p. 
the endorsement of an international b 
favored in this group—that is, 
form of coóperation through an 
United Nations. Approximately 
viduals are willing to endorse а b 
the effect that, “The present inte 


ature of the international 
ct to the H-bomb, approxi- 
rm of international control 
which these subjects were 
articipation in the United Nations to 
an on nuclear weapons, the policy most 
by over 70 per cent of them—was some 
international commission or through the 
half of these international-minded indi- 
an on nuclear weapons or a statement to 
rnational arms race should be halted." 


spectacular and portentious develop- 
extensively reported. These events, 
fference in attitudes toward nuclear 
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weapons and their use. Despite the salience and threat of the events, atti 
tudes in this area tend to be poorly structured and logically олет 

Several suggestions have been offered to explain these findings. The Es s 
cogent of these implies a lack of personal involvement in an issue which аА 
tically possesses such enormous significance for the individual. eam 
this raises a fundamental problem concerning the reasons for such lack p 
involvement. For example, it may be that the very magnitude of the prob- 
lem in conjunction with what appears to be limited opportunity for appro- 
priate individual action prevents the issue from acquiring personal signifi- 
cance. Furthermore, the only way people may be able to function under the 
continual threat of impending catastrophy may be to ward off the issue. 
One may also look for explanations in the lack of clarity with which the 
facts and the related issues have been reported to the public. It is obvious 
that a questionnaire approach is only of limited usefulness in probing for 


the factors that lie behind the apparent detachment. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF BODY IMAGE BOUNDARIES TO 
MEMORY FOR COMPLETED AND 
INCOMPLETED TASKS* 


FA Hospital, Houston, Texas 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


This is one of a series of studies concerned with the relationship of body 
image to other psychological variables. We have shown in our past work 
(4, 6, 7, 8) that individuals differ in the degree to which they conceive of 
their body boundaries as thick defensive barriers. Some individuals con- 
ceive of their body exterior as an armored and impermeable wall; whereas 
others regard their exterior as permeable and easily penetrated. Our meas- 
ure of this body image dimension is derived from the Rorschach; and is 
based on the manner in which subjects characterize the boundaries of their 
Rorschach percepts. The body image measure, designated the "barrier 
score,” refers to the degree to which the subject ascribes thick, defensive, 
or barrier qualities to boundaries of percepts. It is illustrated by such 
Rorschach percepts as “turtle with a hard shell,” “a mummy wrapped up,” 
and “cave with rocky walls.” We have demonstrated that this body image 
measure can be scored objectively. Details concerning its rationale and de- 
tails concerning other body image indices we have developed are available 
elsewhere (6). | 

The relationship of this body image measure to a range of variables has 
been surveyed. We have found (4, 6) that patients with psychosomatic 


symptoms involving the outer body layers (skin and striated musculature) 


are significantly more likely to conceive of their body boundaries as impermea- 
olving the body interior. 


ble barriers than are patients who have symptoms inv т 
'Thus, patients with difficulties like neurodermatitis or rheumatoid arthritis 


(body exterior symptoms) obtain higher body image barrier scores than 
patients with difficulties like stomach ulcers or spastic colitis (body interior 
symptoms). In normal subjects also the body image indices manifest а con- 
sistent and meaningful pattern of linkages with other psychological variables 
(7). Our data indicate that normal subjects who visualize their boundaries 
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as thick and armored manifest a higher level of aspiration, more drive n 
self expression, and more motivation for competitive advancement st the a 
than do persons with permeable body image boundaries. The armored 
individual is more dedicated to the aggressive establishment of himself F 
the world as a distinct entity. He wants his identity to be very clear an 
well differentiated from that of others. He works harder at proving himself. 

Because this is so it would be logical to assume that his attitude toward 
tasks and work undertakings would be different from that shown by SP 
“permeable” individual. The “armored” person would be expected to 
a greater tendency to regard tasks as an opportunity for proving the self. 
He would see each task as more of a test and have a greater need to come 
plete it in a satisfactory manner. With this idea in mind, it was hypothesized 
that individuals who conceive of their body boundaries as thick and im- 
permeable would have a greater need to recall incompleted tasks than indi- 
viduals who have a less armored conception of their body boundaries. The 
incompletion of a task would have greater psychological significance to the 
armored individual, in the sense of being more damaging to the self concept 
than to the person with permeable boundaries. It was specifically predicted, 
then, that subjects with high body image barrier scores would recall a sig- 
nificantly greater percentage of incompleted tasks than subjects with lower 
barrier scores, 

Since Zeigarnik (7) first observed the tendency for subjects to recall a 
relatively greater number of incom 
been much energy directed tow: 
noted that individuals show di 


pleted than completed tasks, there has 
ard observation of this phenomenon. It was 


stinct differences in the degree to which they 
manifest the Zeigarnik effect in their recall (1, 5, 9). These individual 


differences in recall have been studied; and found related to such variables 
as age (15), ego strength (1, 5, 9), hysterical tendencies (13), type of 
schizophrenic symptomatology (16), and repression mechanisms (14). It 
is still far from clear what factors are of paramount importance in the 
differential recall process, One of the variables that has been most empha- 
sized as an explanatory concept is “ego strength.” Sanford (14) suggests 
that the tendency to recall an increasing proportion of incompleted tasks with 
increase in chronological age is due to the ego maturation correlated with 
age progression. Alper (1) and Eriksen (5) have both found significant 
correlations between ego strength and tendency to recall incompleted tasks. 
But the relationship they find is a complex one which is a function of how 
ego involving the tasks are. Jourard (9) has been unable to substantiate 
directly the relationship of ego strength to task recall, although he did find 
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Apinan wu iac ae maig ерене 
variable has obscured some of the ciis Les zi i per m jo 
able vinian oriented work of Ricker- 
Ovsiankina (12) and Bennett (2) in which it was shown that the degree 
to which schizophrenic subjects build up task completion tendencies is a 
function of firmness of peripheral boundaries. Winder (16), in the same 
Lewinian tradition, has more recently indirectly confirmed the value of 
boundary firmness as a concept explanatory of completion-incompletion phe- 
nomena. He demonstrated that paranoid schizophrenics who may be con- 
sidered to have relatively firm boundaries recall a greater proportion of in- 
completed tasks than do non-paranoid schizophrenics whom one may assume 
to have less integrated and more permeable boundaries. The Lewinians 
have hypothesized that boundary firmness facilitates the development of 
segregated tension systems. They indicate that in the absence of firm boun- 
daries tensions are dissipated and do not exert an organized goal directed 
influence on the individual. Obviously, the body image boundary concepts 
which we have developed in our work are analogous in some ways to the 
Lewinian boundary firmness concepts: Indeed, when we noted that boundary 
firmness had proven to be significantly related to task completion tendencies 
in schizophrenic subjects, we were encouraged in our anticipation that the 


boundary firmness concept would also apply to task completion tendencies 


in the normal range. 
B. PROCEDURE 


est our hypothesis quite directly in terms 
of data which Jourard (9)! had previously collected in order to study the 
relationship of ego strength to recall for completed vs. incompleted tasks. 


One can best describe how the data were gathered by quoting from his paper: 
at each could be used 
completed task by varying the length of as- 


Thus, for the task “necklace,” if it was to 
were as follows: Make a 


We were fortunate to be able to t 


Thirty tasks were devised by the writer so th 


as an interrupted or as а 


signment of each task. 
serve as an interrupted task, the instructions 


necklace from these 24 beads such that no two i 
ing.” If this particular task was to be completed 
beads, but with identical instructions. 

In order to rule out the effects of 
of each task in each presentation series wa 
of random numbers. The order of interruption-completion w 
wise assigned from a random-number table. 

The S’s were tested singly, one in the morning an 


dentical beads are touch- 
S was given only 12 


serial order on recall, the position 
s determined from а table 
as like- 


d one in the after- 


=a Я е 
ateful to Dr. Jourard for permitting us to use his data. 


1We are very 8 
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noon. The general sequence is summarized as follows: (a) introduc- 
tory comments; (b) administration of the Rorschach test; (c) admin- 


istration of the I-C test; (d) interview for biographical material for 


five minutes; (e) S writes out her recall of tasks for three minutes; 
(f) administration of a series of digit-symbol tasks, 


lasting 14 minutes; 
(g) S writes out her recall of tasks again. 


In order to induce a set of ego involvement, the I-C test was presented 
as a college level test of intelligence. The apparatus was drawn from 
a conspicuously labeled Wechsler box, and a stop watch was displayed 
and used throughout the record times. Since only 45 seconds were 
allowed for each task, each S experienced the sensation of being rushed 
and of failing one-half of the tasks, In addition, each S was told that 
in order to receive IQ credit for a given item, it is necessary that it be 


completed correctly; partial credit is not allowed. Each item is passed 
or failed on an all-or-none basis. 


The individual Rorschach records collected by 
istered in the standard manner w 


for total number of responses, 
per card. The 


Dr. Jourard were admin- 
ith the exception that in order to control 
each subject was required to give five responses 
subjects consisted of 58 student nurses. 
C. Resutts 
There was computed for each subject an index that denotes the 


ratio of interrupted tasks recalled to all t 


asks recalled. This ratio was de- 
termined for the first recall 


and also for the second recall, If our original 

hypothesis is correct, those with high body image barrier scores should have 

a significantly higher ratio of I to I--C than those with low body image 
barrier scores. 

Table 1 indicates that at th 


e time of the first recall memory for incom- 
pleted tasks is not significantly different between the high body image bar- 


rier group and the low body image barrier group. However, the difference 
's in the predicted direction, By the time of the second recall the difference 


TABLE 1 
ARAMETRIC MEDIAN TESTS OF THE DIFFERENCES IN RECALL 
ASKS BETWEEN HIGH Boby IMace BARRIER. SCORERS AND Low B 


ч 
mm FOR INCOMPLETED 
ARRIER SCORERS 


Group recalling 


Significance 
greater percentage of 
of incompleted tasks differences — 
First Recall H* | Ом s." 
Second Recall H å “ol 
Ө. с High barrier scorers, 


= Not significant, 
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— the groups has sharpened; and the high barrier group recalls a sig- 
ni ced greater proportion of incompleted tasks than the low barrier group. 
n a further analysis of the data, rho correlations were determined between 


I 
scores and barrier scores for the first and second recall. For the 


I+C 
first recall the rho was not significant. However, a rho of +27, which is 
ra 
significant at the 5 per cent level, was obtained between EN scores and 
LLC : 


barrier scores at the time of the second recall. Over-all, then, the data con 
~ . . H ч " 
firm the basic hypothesis concerning the relationship of body image boun- 
daries to memory for incompleted tasks. i 


D. Discussion or RESULTS 


The results obtained confirm the value of boundary concepts in explain- 
henomena. Our finding that memory for in- 
egree of permeability of body image boundaries 
eviously cited work of Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(12) and others (2, 16) who showed a similar relationship in schizophrenic 
subjects. It would appear that within certain limits the more that an in- 
dividual is characterized by firm boundaries the more likely he is to build 
ted tension systems that require a specific kind of goal attainment 
be discharged. This “boundary” approach to the 
Zeigernik effect does not necessarily involve disagreement with the view- 
point that “ego strength” is significantly correlated with differential reaction 
to task completion-incompletion. It is possible that there is some overlap 
between the boundary concept and the ego strength concept. Perhaps high 
ego strength implies that the individual has developed self boundaries which 

ss. Perhaps ego strength reflects in part the 


are of more than average firmness. 
degree to which the individual has evolved boundaries firm enough to give 


him a clear-cut identity. 


ing completion-incompletion p 
complete tasks is linked with d 
is nicely congruent with the pr 


up segrega 
before the tension can 


the most important aspect of the results obtained 


ate the pervasive significance of the body image 
from our previous work (4, 6, 7, 8) that the 
daries is significantly 


From our point of view, 
is that they further demonstr 


It has been clear 
ndividual pictures his body boun 


les as site of psychosomatic symptomatology, site of 
1 of aspiration, degree of participation in athletics, 
arental figures. We may now add that body 


variable. 
manner in which an i 
related to such variab 
elopment, leve 


cancer dev 
ncept of the р 


and unconscious СО 
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i s, an 
image is meaningfully vip o one pape per бисэ ilii i 
i kind of memory selectivity is linked w y s 
pene ned then, duc the character of an individual's body а 
represents an index of basic personality patterning or style of life yer в 
his modes of reaction in a wide variety of situations. The indivi ua A 
the closed, impermeable boundaries is more striving, more interested ud dns 
attainment, more definite in his concepts of the world, more — ni 
ward motor expression, and more selective in his memory for certain m" n 
of events than is the individual with permeable boundaries. In the close 
boundary individual tensions are more likely : 
requires a definite, controlled, and task completing discharge. We are cd 
rently further pursuing the relationship of body image boundary permeabi ity 
to such variables as ability to tolerate stress, ratings of adjustment in certain 
life areas, and McClelland’s achievement motive measures, Our basic pur- 


8 ч ; "inam US 
pose is to map out the various areas of phenomena in which body image co 
cepts seem to have explanatory value. 


to build up to a point that 


E. Summary 


аз demonstrated that individuals who соп 
mpermeable are more likely to have a high 
d toward goal attainment than individuals 
as permeable. It was therefore hypothe- 
ermeable boundaries would recall a rela- 
leted to completed tasks than would sub- 
jects with less permeable boundaries, This hypothesis was supported by 
to recall a variety of completed and incom- 
in an ego involving atmosphere. The re- 

body image concept in general has been 
discussed. 
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PERFORMANCE STEREOTYPY IN AN OBFUSCATORY 
TASK* 


Department of Psychology, Brown University 


Bruce M. Ross! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The natural superiority of psychologists in treating of obfuscation will 
scarcely be challenged. An experiment in which college students are set 
the task of rearranging "ordinary sentences and numbers into the least un- 
derstandable order that you can possibly invent” may therefore appear as the 
wasteful recruitment of amateurs. Professional selection, however appro- 
priate the instrument, was not the purpose in the present instance, but rather 
to ascertain in a simple fashion what sort of patterning is evoked with 
this relatively unstructured task. 

A number of studies (2, 3, +, 5, 6, 9) have talked about the tendency 
for Ss not to conform to chance expectancy predictions when given simple 
choice alternatives such as occur in flipping a coin (6) or guessing multiple 
choice answers to unknown questions (4, 9). Cronbach (5) has labelled 
this tendency in test situations "response set.” While the present task was 
administered in the guise of a test situation, it is presumed, contrary to the 
customarily cited examples, to be a quite unpracticed performance (for the 
population sampled) and of a complexity approaching that found in some 
verbal projective techniques such as the Sentence Completion Test (1, pp. 
45-53). In the present study analysis of the experimental results is focused 
of individual response patterns as a function of sequence 


on the consistency 
mbol, since each sequence length was represented by 


length and type of зу › i 
both numbers and meaningful sentences. 


B. METHOD 
1. Directions 


In an effort to enlist sustained coöperation from the Ss several mimeo- 
а 


esented headed by the title “Codification Test.” The 


raphed pages were pr | 
requete devoted to instructions as to how to take the "test." 


first page was entirely 
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eceiv. 
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This test is concerned with your ability to make codes. The Codifica- 
tion Test rates your ability to put ordinary sentences and numbers into 
codes. The skill required in this test is the opposite of “figuring out” or 
deciphering a code. What is called for in the Codification Test is 
the mixing-up or “scrambling” of ordinary sentences and numbers into 
the least understandable order that you can possibly invent. 

Spelling is not to be changed and words are not to be added or 
omitted. Only the word order of sentences is to be rearranged. Omit 
all punctuation. Each sentence or number is to be treated as an indi- 
vidual exercise. Every item will be scored separately as to how 
easily the original meaning can be put together again. The harder 
your “scrambled” sentence is to “figure out,” the higher your score will 
be. 

Three examples were then given of “coded” numbers and sentences fol- 
lowed by the injunctions: “These are examples only of what your task is. 
These examples are not necessarily well-coded.” Ss worked at their own 
speeds 

2. Materials and Scoring 

Ten numbers were listed at the beginning in the order indicated. 

А. 48532 C. 9368 E. 2097648513 G. 153492 I. 2745 
B. 6385092471 D. 258 F. 714 H. 72146 J. 962837 

"Thus, using non-repeating random digits, there are two examples of three-, 
four-, five-, six-, and 10-digit lengths. ‘Twenty-seven sentences followed; 
however, in order to obtain an equal number of items at each sequence length, 
only 20 were used in any of the analyses performed, a sample of four sen- 
tences at each of the five sequence lengths. 
clarative or imperative form, Words used 
English word list (7) with the exceptions 
included. Examples of sentences are cited 


The S’s responses were themselves coded for analysis on the basis of original 
ordinal position as presented on the “test” form. For example: if “9368” 
was rearranged as “8963,” it was coded as 4132; or if the sentence “Louise 
has given” was changed to “has given Louise,” it was coded 231. Depend- 
ing on the number of words or digits, ordinal ranks ranged from 1 through 
3 to 1 through 10 for each sequence. 


All sentences were of the de- 
were from the 850-word Basic 
that common given names were 
in the Results Section. 


3. Subjects 

There were 90 college student Ss in all 
Results from five Ss were discarded without 
Twenty-six of the Ss were members of a chi 
College. The remainder were in introducto 


about evenly divided as to sex. 
tabulation for being incomplete. 
ld psychology class at Lawrence 
ty classes at Brown University. 
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C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


. The analysis to determine degree of consistency (stereotypy) in rearrang. 
ing sequences was carried out by performing frequency counts “Of ordinal "d 
tion digram matches. Аз an illustration, with a three-digit numbe ye 
three-word sentence) there are six possible position digrams—12 21 31, 
13, 23, 32—12 for а four-digit number, 20 for а five-digit mimber, 30 ie ; 
six-digit number, and 90 for a 10-digit number. For any FW di it : 
word sequence the number of digrams will, of course, be one less "x bs 
e length. The maximum number of possible ordinal pesi. 


total sequenci 
the same as the number of digrams 


digram matches between ‘wo sequences is 
Therefore chance expectancy of a single digram match 


in a single sequence. 
ces for sequence lengths of three, four, five, six, and 10 
Ж, ig 


between two sequen 
is 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6, and 1/10 respectively. The fact that digram prob- 


abilities within a sequence are not independent does not of itself alter the 
a priori probabilities." Results for digram matches between the two num- 
bers of equal length rearranged by the same S are presented in Table 1 


TABLE ! 
NUMBER-NUMBER. (ORDINARY TYPE) AND NUMBER- 


DicRAM МАтсн FREQUENCY FOR 
(ITALIC Type) COMPARISONS 


SENTENCE 
$s with Ss with 
Sequence Total digram trigram 
length N digrams matches matches 
3 85 68 m 24 
85 85 55 30 
85 78 55 13 
T 85 82 57 14 
5 $4 78 46 13 
84 67 46 8 
80 74 44 9 
ш 74 64 43 9 
10 67 75 46 5 
57 71 41 6 


umber of comparisons (N) varies since any re- 


“coded” number was not counted. 
hes are nowhere in accord with the 


ation is that there is slightly less 


(ordinary type). Тһе n 
dundantly or incompletely 

The total number of digram matc 
a priori probabilities. A rough approxim 
babilities can be computed on the basis of the total 
ach sequence length. It can be argued that 
ted, i.e., 123, 1234, the digrams 12, 23, 
rrangements. Аз sequence length 
but actually decrease the proba- 
hing to explicate why fairly uni- 
ery sequence length. 


2Slightly different 4 priori pro 
number of possible permutations at € 
since the original orders will not be represen 
and 34 will be under-represented in chance rea 
increases, this consideration would not increase 
bility of a digram match, so this view does not 
form frequencies Were obtained empirically at ev 
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than one digram match per comparison ; though frequency is somewhat less 
than this at length three and greater at length ten, quite contrary to the 
odds. The possibility existed that a few individuals were accounting for 
most of the matching, so the number of Ss making one or more matches was 
totaled as shown in Table 1. Roughly 60 per cent of the Ss performed at 
least one match per sequence, This performance "invariance" is again not 
accounted for by any system of figuring a priori odds. Were the Ss who 
made matches merely copying their own previous rearrangement patterns? 
If not, the number of Ss who made matches at least three or more symbols 
in length (trigrams) should decrease as a function of sequence length. ‘Table 
1 shows this decrease. Intentional copying or systematization was, then, 
probably not an important factor in the matching results obtained. 

How widely can one generalize about this stability of “least understand- 
able” matching behavior? It can be objected that the numbers were pre- 
sented all together at the top of the first work page of the "test." To over- 
come three specificity limitations: (a) a possible special initial level of per- 
formance, (b) short-term imitative effects, and (c) restriction of findings to 
numbers, the second occurrence of digit sequences with lengths three, four, 
five, six, and 10 (numbers E, F, Н, I, and J) was paired with a sentence 
of equal length from the second page of the "test" form for a matching 
digram frequency count. Apart from the Basic English Vocabulary, the 
sentences selected showed no readily discernible systematic features. 

The randomly selected numbered sentences were: 

14. Leave no stone unturned. 
16. The natural Parallel will 
18. Revenge is sweet. 


19. Many 
22. 


take us forward a long way. 


take comfort in pain. 
The Secretary will send a test. 


The same entries were tallied as for the number-number comparisons. 


The number-sentence comparison frequencies are the italicized entries in 
Table 1. The results are strikingly similar to those found with the num- 
ber-number comparisons. The approximate average of one digram match 
Per sequence regardless of length still holds. The greatest difference be- 
tween the two groups is found for the three-symbol sequence, since in the 
more disparate number-sentence comp there is no underrepresentation of 


digram matches, anation that the lower frequency of 
matching for the number-number comparison was caused by the proximity 
of the readily identifiable three digit numbers (numbers D and F) reducing 
repetitive tendencies. For the number-sentence comparison 79 of the 85 Ss 


arison 
This suggests the expl 
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Бый math А " 

B E р е е — the five different sequence lengths. 

S l s | parisons and one $ with but three in- 

parisons failed to have a single digram match. Conversely ly 

S approached complete performance stereotypy. -— 
The simplest way in which the mathematical odds can be rationalized t 

fit into a prediction statement concerning the results of the pude duni : 

and number-sentence digram comparisons is to multiply the number of a 

bols in a particular sequence times the odds for a chance occurrence to give 

the result of one matching digram per sequence comparison—e.g., 1/3 : 3 

1/10 x 10, etc. This expresses the conclusion that a of wed 


s directly as the opportunity to perform repetitive 


tive responses increase 
acts and exactly balances the decreasing possibility of:a chance repetition 


"This sort of situation, in which people apparently have a limited number 
of responses to cope with ambiguous, open-ended tasks even though possible re- 
may be quite common. Substantiation of this state 
of affairs would tend to discourage the use of performance stereotypy as an 


indicant of motivational changes. Paradoxically, were this view to prevail 
. H в й 
ht be necessary if Ss increased their response 


predicts when sequence length increases. 
of the 8% task should be empha- 
n may result in a type of solu- 
y lost woodsmen. 


sponse variety is large, 


motivational explanations mig 
variety as mathematical expectancy 

'The unstructuredness and ambiguity 
sized. 'The lack of any correctness criterio 
tion analogous to the old tales of ever-circular paths trod b 
The results might also indicate a partial "least effort" solution similar to 
some more formal linguistic trends (10). Some Ss maintained that they 
“least understandable order” for the sentences by forming 
new sentences with deceptively altered meanings. Others said that an 
antithetical statement was best. Either program would be difficult to carry 
out consistently in practice. This feeling of uncertainty, which results in a 
somewhat constricted performance, is well illustrated by an unsolicited ap- 
praisal one $ wrote on his "test" form. “These test controls are poor; the 
instructions are incomplete. Do you want a different meaning and a logical 
or do you want diametric opposition of values in numbers and 


were making а 


sentence, 
thought in words ?" 

Chi squares for independence (8) demonstra 
for rearrangement of sequences at all lengths. 
contribute to this significance furnish but an insufficient and inconsistent 
degree of intra-subject consistency recorded. Analogy 
would suggest that the first and last ordinal posi- 
this proved to be the case. The first digit, 


ted significant non-randomness 
Over-all position habits which 


explanation of the 


with serial memorization 


tions have particular salience; 
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for example, was left in its original position least often at every sequence 
length and the last digit next-to-least frequently except at the three-digit 
length. Only two common position habits were analyzed extensively, уйы 
putting the first symbol last and putting the last symbol first. An analysis 
was performed utilizing the two numbers and four sentences at each se- 
quence length. Weighted mean values were obtained (in contrast to the 
unweighted digram frequency treatment) by multiplying each frequency 
total by three, four, five, six, or 10, depending on sequence length, and 
dividing by the contributing number of cases so that the chance expectancy 


value at each length was 1.00. Table 2 presents weighted mean scores for 
the two position habits analyzed. 


TABLE 2 
WEIGHTED MEAN SCORES ron Two SYMBOL REARRANGEMENT POSITION HABITS 

Position Symbol Sequence length 

habit type 3 4 5 6 10 
Last Numbers .97 1.01 .97 .88 1.00 
put 
first Sentences 1.18 1.22 1.37 1.46 1.35 
First Numbers 1.15 1.36 1.26 1:27, Al 
put н 
last Sentences 1.55 1.21 1.19 76 47 


1.00 == сһапсе value. 


170 for numbers, 
N = 340 for sentences, 


2 shows that last position words are consistently put first at well 


above chance expectancy, but last digits are put first at approximately chance 
expectancy for each sequence length. Is this a difference due to meaning? 
At least it can be concluded that a high verbal confusion value is ascribed 


а marked decrease in 
10 symbols in length. 


| A special tabulation of the 10-digit numbers was made to determine 
if there was any consistent tendency for magnitude ordering based on the 
absolute values of the digits. Only the 10-digit numbers were analyzed 
so that intervals of equal magnitude were involved, since all the digits from 


zero to nine were represented. No consistent magnitude 


ordering was indi- 
cated, 
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D. SUMMARY 


| Numbers and sentences of three-, four-, five-, six-, or 10-digits or words 
in length were rearranged into "least understandable" orders by 85 college 
students. Frequencies were tabulated for ordinal position digram matches 
between two rearranged numbers and between rearranged number-sentence 
pairs of the same length. Matching digram frequency totals were approxi- 
mately the same for both types of symbol comparison and all sequence lengths. 
Analogies and interpretations relating to this performance “invariance” were 
suggested and some over-all position habits were illustrated which do differ- 
entiate between numbers and sentences and among sequence lengths. 
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LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD-25): XXII. EFFECT 
ON TRANSFERENCE* 


Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, and the Research Divisi 
Hospital, Central Islip, New York мы 


Hanorp А. ABRAMSON? ? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


value of using lysergic acid diethylamide as an 
especially brief psychotherapy, has been stressed. 
a three-hour verbatim recording is pre- 
with a most important aspect of 
ference and the concomitant coun- 


In previous reports the 
adjunct to psychotherapy, 
In this communication the results of 
sented to illustrate its use in connection 


psychotherapy: the emergence of the trans 
tertransference. The interview is that of a patient who received 40 micro- 


grams of LSD-25, orally. While it is true, in general, that the verbatim 
recording does not include the almost endless number of variables which 
would be required in the fictitious “total” study so often proposed, it does 
provide the verbal interaction of the total process. It delineates in detail the 
delicate relationship of doctor and patient as expressed in interrelated groups 
of words and the meanings that these word groups can convey to different 


observers. 


During the reaction t 


acid diethylamide ego en 
sion. Advantage may be taken of the reconstruct 
functions of the ego to provide insight into conflict situations not hitherto 


readily accessible to the patient (1). In the same way that LSD-25 can be 
said, in general, to provide a caricature of the normal personality, so can 1t 
be maintained that doses of 100 micrograms or more usually lead to a reac- 
tion that more poignantly caricatures the response to smaller doses of LSD-25 
in the therapeutic range. Our results with 100 micrograms (and more) in- 


*Recei in the Editorial Office in March, 1956, b plete 
gn ЖАШЫ Rewritten and received once more 1n the Editorial 
{ s immediately at Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


1956, and published im 
m the Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 


o small doses (25 to 50 micrograms) of lysergic 


hancement occurs simultaneously with ego depres- 
ive potential and integrative 


ut completely destroyed by fire 
Office on May 26, 
Copyright by The 
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dicate that the processes functioning in the personality structure of the non- 
psychotic subject may be modified as follows (10): 


(a). Awareness of and good memory for experimental frame of reference. 

(b). Increased fantasy with limited emergence of autistic ideation. 

(c). Facilitated interpretation of symbolic processes. 

(d). Acute awareness of need to maintain conscious volitional control of 
self. 

(e). Regressive modes of defense and self-preoccupation. 

(f). Mounting anxiety. 

(g). Dysfunction of affect control. 

(4). Depressive processes exceeding the euphoric components. 

(i). Alternating periods of disturbance in perception. 

(j). Rarely hallucinatory phenomena with some awareness of reality 
simultaneously. 

(£). Intensification of interpersonal bonds with members of the group 
or of the group leader either with distorted dependence or hostility, or with 
both. 

(1). Paranoid structuring of both people and circumstances. 

(m). Psychosexual stimulation induced by either external events or by the 
other items listed here. 

(2). Rarely improvement in performance in specific test situations. 


If the foregoing changes in behavior were all modified by the word "slight" 
we would have a better picture of the patient who has received a dose of 
LSD-25 in the therapeutic range (25 to 50 micrograms). Here the forces 
of ego enhancement are supported by the intense relationship with the thera- 
pist. The patient reacts to the LSD-25 plus the therapist, not to the LSD-25 
alone. It may be true that this can be stated for all pharmacologic therapy, 
but it is especially important in the case of LSD-25. Thus, the therapist, 
not the LSD-25, plays a major róle during the therapeutically focused 
LSD-25 reaction. 

The verbatim recording to be presented is that of approximately three 
hours within five continuous hours. The interview was with an allergic male 
patient, 35 years old, who had previously had 250 psychotherapeutic sessions 
with me without LSD-25. The circumstances that led to the use of LSD-25 
will become apparent as the details of the interview develop. Keep in mind the 
foregoing categories (а) to (л) since only a few comments are interspersed. 


— ——À 
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B. TRANSFERENCE-COUNTERTRANSFERENCE 


Another purpose of this communication is to show the way in which the 
E z : x OK " É ж А Me 
vriter conducts a psychiatric interview with a patient in analysis and under 


the influence of LSD-25. The elaborate condensations of psychiatric re- 


ports without verbatim data are influenced to such an extent by the counter- 


transference, editorial policy of the journal, and current influences of what 
is in good taste and suitable style, incidental to reporting the data that the 
reader is often only permitted to see, aside from the history condensations : 
(a) the attitude of the therapist toward the illness under discussion, (b) the 
attitude of the therapist toward the patient, (c) the attitude of the therapist 
toward his therapeutic results and, (d) the attitude of the therapist toward 
the opinions of his colleagues. All of these condensations are highly con- 
taminated by the reporter through symbolic processing, both conscious and 


unconscious. The first necessary Step in attempting to achieve a total or 
transactional view of the psychotherapeutic process is lost without verbatim 


data. 
The verbatim record not only avoid: 
weighting of the report by the therapist, but also dir 


the nature of the weighting by the therapist through 
his verbalizations. The countertransference which is of such importance 


and so rarely studied in the usual psychiatric report is portrayed here by the 
extended verbalizations of the interaction of the transference-countertrans- 
ference, Thus, the system is isolated and a true fragment of the transaction 
is made available for study. In the following, any reader interested in the 
nature of the isolated verbalized transactional process will have the data of 
the transference-countertransference under LSD-25 available for study in 


his own frame of reference. 


s to a certain extent the symbolic 
ectly exposes, in part, 
an accurate record of 


script (250TH SESSION ) 


THE VERBATIM TRAN 
lem created an impasse 


A patient who realized that а threatening prob 
e be given LSD-25. 


in his analysis, requested that h 2 А Aer 
At the beginning of the LSD-25 session the patient unknowingly reveale 


the underlying problem. “One of the thoughts that was almost the first 

thought that came to my mind as I held the glass of LSD-25 in my pee 

‘I wonder if this is really anything. - - - I thought anything that's me icina 

The patent havi Oriental" 
Th i dream, described as having an 

«өүү ++ ine classroom. He felt that 


atmosphere, in which he was а student sitting in а 
› 
à course would have to be completed before he would be released to return 


C. SUMMARY OF 
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home. The professor in the dream was characterized as the Soviet type, who 
answered his questions pertaining to release, with only a smile. In reluc- 
tantly discussing the dream, the patient tried to discern what was meant 
by “Oriental” and said, ". . . suddenly the word distrust came out. . . . I don't 
fear you! J fear what you may uncover! Or, I fear what we may uncover 
in myself!” 

He then brought up an important symptom which previously had been 
consciously withheld from the therapist—the return of itching and scratch- 
ing, the onset of which he connected with problems encountered in his work. 
He finally realized that his allergic reaction may have been caused by a dis- 
agreement with his wife's psychiatrist whom he regarded as pompous, smug, 
and unyielding. 

The patient recounted a second dream. He was in an arena rehearsing 
for a show, after which a news columnist told him that his performance was 
highly praised. In associating to the dream, the patient said, “. . . this par- 
ticular columnist about whom I dreamt, is in reality, very arrogant, has very 
little, if any, feelings for his fellow man and does everything for effect and 
show, and whatever will make exciting news. He has to blackmail, pressure, 
influence . . . set himself up as a sort of god.” This statement led him into 
a disordered account of experiences and incidents connected with show busi- 
ness Finally, the patient realized that he had evaded discussion of the sec- 
ond dream and decided to return to “that columnist thing." He said, “This 
must be Dr. Abramson . . . it wasn't until this very day that I could actually 
think it, let alone say it... . It wasn't until LSD... that I was able to come 
up with the words ‘arrogant’ and ‘self-centered.’ ” 

As the session continued the patient's insight became evident and feelings 
and emotions hitherto camouflaged were brought out without the intense 
guilty fears that had kept them submerged Не said that a tremendous 
amount of aggression in him was wasted because he didn't know where tc 
“aim it.” 

The patient related a third dream. He was a student in the Navy, being 
taught how to bail out of an aircraft flying over the water. He and another 
man were out on a pole which extended from the aircraft. The other man 
jumped off first but he was afraid to jump, and so as the aircraft flew closer 
and closer to the ground he simply walked off the pole onto the beach, which 
displeased the Naval officers who were marking him. In discussing the 
dream, the patient said it may have represented an unconscious fear on his 
part with regard to taking LSD. 


Near the end of the session the patient brought out that, for the first time 
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in his li j i i 
2 life, he was able to “sell himself,” that is his talents. In other words 
was no longer as hostile toward figures of authority. | 


D. VERBATIM RECORDING 


(Dose LSD-25: 40 micrograms orally. The interview began about 


one hour after the patient had taken the drug.) 


Dr: At what time did you have LSD-25? 

Pt: At eleven o'clock. 

Eleven o’clock sharp. How did you feel about taking LSD-25? 
E Well, r told Mrs. B [secretary] I was very surprised to find that it 
Sia liquid. I thought it was a pill and a liquid to chase it down, you 
ih . ut it was just this! One of the thoughts that was almost the first 
С ought that came to my mind as I held the glass in my hand was, "I wonder 
if this is really anything," because I know how susceptible the mind can be 


to things of that sort. Shall I lie down? 


iew suspecting that the therapist will 


(The patient begins the interv 
attempt.to mislead him.) 


Dr: Do anything you want to do. 
communications 
able provided t 


(As mentioned in previous an attitude of permissive- 
ness by the therapist is desir hat the patient is always 
kept in direct control.) 

Pt: But I, well, I took, I drank it down and then I was again surprised 
that there was no taste. I thought anything that's medicinal should taste. 
And that’s all! I just kept reading my magazine and then about, oh, roughly 
a half-hour later—it seemed like a half-hour anyway, about a half-hour later 
I first became aware of it. I got a, the first feeling was in my stomach. 
Just the slightest, very slightest feeling of not quite nausea, but just an 
awareness that there was 4 strange feeling in my stomach! Then I wasn’t 
sure it was the drug or whether it was reading a lot; sometimes when І read 


an awful lot I get almost the same feeling. "Then I became aware of being 
very restless in my seat, MY position; I couldn’t keep one position very long. 


I noticed that, because before I could sit in one position and read a maga- 
zine for, well, it seemed like a long time, I noticed I started fidgeting and 


getting a little restless. And at the same time I also noticed about а quar- 
ter to twelve, I think, I started noticing for the first time that I’m a little 
i after I came in really, 


lightheaded. And, oh yes, just as I came 17, that is, 
e toilet before І came in here, you 
So just about ten 


I realized that I had meant to £9 to th 
know. And Mrs. B said I shouldn't leave the office. 
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minutes, five minutes before you came in, I got up and went to the office 
toilet, and as I came out I was in the midst of chatting with Mrs. B when 
you walked in. Thats about what happened. I didn't feel lightheaded 
in the sense of being drunk, or anything like that. 


(Note the slightly disconnected and incompleted thoughts in the pre- 
ceding, and compare with symptoms experienced by subjects who are 
not in so definite a therapeutic situation (2). See also, Savage (12) for 
reported effects of small doses.) 


I did want to tell you about a dream I had quite a few days ago. I thought 
it was extremely significant, although I guess I couldn't get the result of it, 
but I think this would interest you very much. I know it interested me. 
It was a very terrific dream! I think, a very symbolic dream. 

I was chosen or something like this to take up a course in college—at any 
rate to attend classes. And I somehow got the feeling that I was attending 
these classes, but at night, you know, I'd return from the class to my wife 
and my son in my home and so on. And then, one day in the class, sitting 
in a classroom which seemed to be filled with about thirty or forty students, 
at a desk very similar to what we had in high school I would say—I had a 
feeling that I could never, oh, after sitting in the classroom for a while, I 
was suddenly led to believe that we'll no longer be able to return from the 
classroom to our homes until we graduate from the course. And this kind 
of alarmed me! І said, "IV hat do you mean? You mean we can’t even 
go home? We can’t even communicate with our families?” No com- 
munication whatsoever with the families until you finish the course and when 
you finish the course you may do as you please. Well, this got me angry. 
And finally a Professor walked into the classroom to answer all questions. 
I had the feeling that this was very, how shall I say, very Soviet. The 
whole thing seemed very Russian in its atmosphere at this point, you know, 
at this point in the classroom. And the guy who walked in was very simi- 
lar to Mao Tse Tung, or whatever his name is. He looked like he was one 
of the chieftains in the Red China Hierarchy. And yet, there we were in 
this classroom, and it seemed like a mixture of oriental and occidental at- 
mospheres. And he came in to answer all questions. I stood up and asked 
him some questions pertaining to my family and my home: “Could we even 
correspond with them or could we see them or something like that?” He 
looked at me just for a second with a sort of half smile on his face and then 


turned to the next row and said, “You, sir, have you any questions?” Just 
as if I didn't even speak! 


(The reader should keep in mind that LSD-25 intensifies interper- 
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sonal relationships and therefore, with the therapist this intensification 
is reinforced in addition by the transference processes. By developing 
the relationship with the therapist the patient is able to tolerate increased 
exposure of, and relaxation of his defenses.) 


Well, that's as much as I remember of the dream, but I couldn't help but 
feel that this is so obvious. But then again, knowing what we have learned, 
perhaps a little too obvious, you know. I couldn't help but feel that this is 
a direct finger pointing at our work here; the analysis, the conflict within 
myself, and feelings І may have towards analysis, my family, my wife, 
my son, my home, my work, and so on. I couldn't help but feel that you 
were the professor because, well, it was identical to the way you have re- 
fused to answer certain questions, you know, and yet would not, you know, 
be belligerent or anything like that! You'd sort of smile in your quiet way 
and I'd have to just keep right on floundering. Also, this sort of bears 
out some of the things you've said which I didn't fully deny because I felt I 
wasn't capable of denying it one way or the other, saying, "yes" or “по,” as 
I couldn't speak for my unconscious mind. I can only speak for my con- 
scious mind. But looking at this, assuming that you were the professor, you 
have been more or less pictured in this dream sequence as à dictatorial type 
of person who’s the head of the hierarchy. And yet there must be some 
looking down to, or discrimination on my part, because ee i ай told a 
thing—something stands out in my mind; now, why the "Oriental" thing? 
'There must be a lot more racial prejudice in me than I have ever been 
aware of, which doesn't leave me too happy because all my life I've always 
wanted so much to live a life of respecting each person for what he is him- 
self; not for his uncle, his mother, or his daughter. And yet, beyond con- 


trol of myself or circumstances, I fall into а pattern whether 1 UE it or 
not. You have to act it out in your life; you can think it; by you mean 
me. I can see this now, because in many of my dreams I puta bra, 
atmosphere on a character in the dream. "They're either Negro or астем 
although I must admit that this is the first time that I'm m ^d а; S 
acter in my dream being Oriental. And the dream was quite a tew ays ago. 


Dr: What day was it? 

Pi: I really couldn't tell : 

Dr: Was it since you saw me here! . н 

Pt: Well, it was between the last session which was Wednesday, yes, 
last Wednesday, it was between Wednesday and this s ШО 

Dr: 'Then it was after you had gotten me to agree to let you А 


a matter of fact. I also was 
Pt: Yes. Yes, I'm aware of that, too, as 


you, to tell you the truth. 
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aware of the fact that I was having some trouble at this point, you remem- 
ber. In fact, I’m quite sure of it now. I remember when I came up here 
during my theater run, on my first visit here which was "Tuesday, last 
Tuesday, we just shot the breeze, now that I look back on it. You remem- 
ber that? We just shot the breeze; we said nothing, that is, I know I said 
nothing of importance. 


(Did the patient unconsciously refuse to talk so that he could take 
LSD-25? Did I unconsciously maneuver the patient into an LSD-25 
interview? Ог was the patient's hostility toward his wife's psycho- 
therapist carried over to me? This delicate mechanism of the trans- 
ference-countertransference process should be considered.) 


I did mention my wife cutting off psychotherapy with her doctor, but 
everything was just shooting the breeze. It was something like sitting in a 
restaurant having a cup of coffee with you and just shooting the breeze 
over the table, you know. And I said to myself after I left, “Now I know 
we have skirted some very, very important stuff in these last few visits. 
This also bears out some of the things you said about—I hesitated, in fact, 
I didn't want to come here during my theater run. I assume it was because 
of not knowing your schedule, which was true; I didn't know the schedule; 
I couldn't plan on a definite interview until Monday. But there's no doubt 
about it; we're skirting some—in fact, one of the very first visits I ever had 
here, I said, "Some of my fears are towards the homosexual tendencies 


which I feel may be stronger in me than they should be," I don't fully un- 
derstand that and can't pinpoint it. 


(No overt homosexual acts or conscious feelings had been reported.) 


That was a long, long time ago, and still it seems that basically these are 
some of the fears that exist and probably will exist indefinitely. It’s just a 
matter of knowing how to handle and understand them. I have a dream 
that I dreamt last night. I took the trouble to write it down. I thought 
it might be better. It it all right to read it? 


Dr: Are you sure you don’t want to discuss your first dream a little fur- 
ther? 


(The patient obviously wished to avoid the implications inherent in 


the first dream where the therapist was considered by the patient to 
be both the Oriental and Soviet professor.) 


Pt: Oh, I see what you mean, Well, I think all that I can discuss, I 
have— 
Dr: Yes 


, you've interpreted; but how about discussing some of the impor- 
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tant characteristics in the dream? For example, in the dream you were un- 
able to go home. 

Pt: Well, it seemed like something that was being done against my will, 
you see. It wasn’t a matter of my not being able to go home, or a matter of 
conscience, or something like that. It was a thing of restraint; almost physi- 
cal, invisible, physical restraint! In other words, I had a feeling! To make 
that clear, I couldn’t go beyond the door or the gates of this school or what- 
ever it was. There would be guards there or something to see that I wouldn't 
get out before I finished the course. I might feel that this was a good idea 
for me. I can see, well, you said that I shouldn't get, I shouldn't get back 
to my wife until after the LSD effect had completely worn off. This is 
very much—there’s a close parallel there. Because here, it’s almost been in- 
visible, physical restraint; 1 can’t leave here unless somebody calls for me. 
And also, 1 can’t face my wife or my family, you know, I can’t go home 
to my wife because of her nature; her being so sensitive, etc. No matter 
how much she says she understands my work now, she certainly must ex- 
pect the worst, knowing that I can’t go home to her until the drug has worn 


off. There's a strange feeling about the effects of this stuff, I think that 


I feel it now more than I did before. And then there’s two extreme— 
me ends. One is the feeling that you 


there’s two different feelings at extre t 
can talk endlessly, or the desire to talk; and the other part 15 the desire to 
sleep. Have you ever been told this before? I guess you have, with as 
many people as— 

Dr: If we accept your interpretation of t 
that your insistence оп taking LSD— 

Pi; —is a way of keeping away from home? Нет 

Dr: Well, not only а мау of keeping away from home, but also 0 тй 
ing away from analysis. That is, in this dream you're taking а ae ie 
university. Now, throughout your analysis you've asked me t € а 
number of questions some of which were so cleverly worded elt it my 


duty as a doctor to tell you what the answers were, because 2 y 
straightforward questions which had to do with your — an ере. 
life, even though they were outside the immediate apr ша 
discussion, Now, is it conceivable that your desire to ta e s 
another course in the university of this office, and that— " 
Pt: Yes, that's possible. ] mean, almost «гж : ee sf bo 
Dr: And, therefore, the two feelings you just had, 


d ict in you— 

and the desire to sleep, represent the conflict e - he 
Pi: The conflict, I realize, aS І said, sort 0 regis d in my min 

Е 3 


he dream, isn’t it also conceivable 
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Dr: One, to withdraw from the analysis and, two, to concede to it. 

Pt: At the same time you want to live up to it. 

Dr: And your very casually saying that you couldn't come in while you 
were at the theater, when mechanically you could, was part of your desire to 
avoid the analysis and avoid these questions, and, of course, your deroga- 
tory attitude toward me is well understood, because you did come during 
your theater run and— 

Pt: I felt, well, falling back into my pattern, I felt that I didn't get my 
package those days, you know. 

Dr: I’ve been thinking about that. At the end of each session you always 
like to feel that you've accomplished something. 

Pt: Yes. Although I must admit that I don't often think of it consciously. 
I don't walk out of here and think, *Now, what did I get out of my ses- 
sion?" In fact, I'd say that 98 per cent of the time I walk out of here, I'm 
either thinking of where I'm going or what I'm doing next; only once in a 
while do I reflect upon wat I've just gone through, you see. 


(In the following discussion it was necessary to reject the rationaliza- 
tions of the patient in connection with his profession provided that 
his successful technique in the theater was not thereby damaged or de- 
stroyed. This was one of the difficult problems in the analysis because 
of the earning capacity of the patient. As a matter of fact, the 
patient's income increased.) 


Dr: But I've often noticed the same thing coming into your theatrical 
work. You always wait for audience reaction; and you become very de- 
pressed when I see you, if your audience doesn't respond to you in the way 
that you would expect them to. I wonder how much of that interferes 
with your functioning as effectively as you could function. 

Pt: I see what you mean, but I also know even just from the bare theory 
of it, from the bare science of laughs and of provoking laughter and of 
laugh reaction that you trigger yourself to your whole timing, you know, 
it’s not a conscious thing! You don’t say, "Now, all right, hold it! O.K., 
now, do the line.” It's a thing that goes on unconsciously; it’s become sec- 
ond nature; it’s methodical. 


Dr: Well, although you say that you get your engagements because of 
your laughs— 


Pt: If they laugh that hard, you see, those laughs get you to quiver; to 
work faster. 


Dr: I see. You need the laughs to stimulate you, is that it? 
Pt: Asa comedian—yes. 
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ome В " : 
Foul But e ех thing about the audience I saw last week was 
a ey couldn’t wait to applaud you for y ili iti 
aud у your versatility, you 
ш 7 y, your erudition 
Pi: М i 
Б a I know that this sounds extremely defensive, and I can’t help it. 
, 
i it's the truth nevertheless. I told you that the first day I was in this 
eater—; i i i 1 
ater—any comedian will tell you this particular theater loves to applaud 


more than laugh. 

Dr: І see. 

Pt: This is the truth! This is not just my word; this is the word of 
business today. This theater is a vaude- 


5 ё ЖЮК" 
ome of the biggest comedians in the 
like to laugh, but it's primarily 


ville house; they love to applaud. Sure they 
an applauding house. 
Dr: But I've never seen an audience that wanted to applaud more. 


d correctly insisted that if his work was to be under- 
must be studied. This was done 
as unaware that he 


(The patient ha 
stood his professional performance 


during a theater performance when the patient W 
was being observed. Too often, in analysis, the therapist does not know 


first-hand the patient's behavior at work.) 
(I believe that, above all, the analyst must have the facts of per- 


formance; not the glamourized or clouded accounts of success or failure 
given by the patient.) 
Pt: And yet, if you were to see me in, let's say, the Strand or the Roxy, 
гө? Я 
you'd hear them laughing and screaming. Sure there'd be applause, but 
those laughs would be like gunshots, they're so spontaneous and fast. Well, 


you did hear laughs that night? 
Dr: Oh, yes, but the laughs were spaced. 
Pt: Spaced, as compared with the applause. 
Dr: There was a drive on the part of the au 
you didn’t care about the applause. You were on 
In fact, I thought you were getting angry at them fo 
Interfering with your— 
Pt: Oh, no, no, no! I know what 
they— that's called riding it; staying ahea 


they'll laugh and clap, don't even know what they're 3 
at, you see!  "That's—you're supposed to get them to the point of a three- 


Н , , 
Stooge movie comedy, where the momentum 15 SO built up that they don't 
know what the hell they're laughing at, OY what the hell they re clapping 
targ they're just with you а hundred per cent: you can do no wrong; that’s 


What you build them up for. 


dience to applaud you, and 


ly interested in the laughs. 
r applauding; they were 


you mean. No, you know what they, 


d of them; getting them so that 
laughing and clapping 
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Dr: Now, to go back to your dream. Do you feel the fact that you've 
converted me into an Oriental tyrant— 

Pt: —with a smiling face. 

Dr: —means that you feel that my attitudes are unjustified ? 


(The intensity of the negative transference is now to be rapidly 
developed with some insight.) 


Pt: Well, I know what it really means now; I didn't until this very 
second, I think. That is, just now, as you were speaking, it may have been 
wrong of me, but I was listening to you with half of my mind, and the other 
half of my mind was saying, “Now, just what did I mean by the ‘Orien- 
tal'7what is meant by the ‘Oriental, " and then suddenly the word ‘‘dis- 
trust” came out! And there I am doing the very thing I condemn and hate 
so much in other people. I can realize now why the feelings are so strong, 
because they in some way reflect or blanket my own feelings to a degree. 
Ah, now, not trusting you is also another way of not trusting what I, or we, 
may find in what we uncover as we go along in our work, in what I say, 
in what you say, and so on. In other words, I don’t fear you! J fear 
what you may uncover! Or, I fear what we may uncover in myself. It's 
actually saying the same words again and again. So the classroom scene 
is so clearcut. I wonder if that’s why I asked if there’s such a thing as being 
too clearcut, you know, it was so obvious that it meant something else, but 
I doubt it. It doesn’t, in light of what we have been discussing, the plan, 
using LSD and so оп. And yet, I'd like to know why I've been so anxious 
to use LSD. You know, if you can remember, I have been hinting at using 
this for, well, for quite some time. I've been very anxious to use it. Now; 
I'm, I think I realize that, at first I thought your objection to it was MY 
attitude towards wanting to use it; which in part may still be so, I don't 
know. But then I suddenly became aware of one of the other facts 
that was so subtle I almost didn't spot it. And that was, that it was mY 
wife that you had some concern about; my wife's reaction to this LSD 
and my staying away from her, etc. Now, on the patients, the other patients 
you have, where, let's say, their wives are not of the sensitive nature that 
my wife is, or hasn't had the history that my wife has had, do you let them, 
are they allowed to be picked up by their wives and brought home and so on? 

Dr: Yes. 

Pt: Yes, because I remember you originally said, “Your wife will have 
to pick you up," and then that changed the more you learned about my wife, 
that changed to “А friend of yours will have to pick you up." I didn't spot 
it right away, but I did looking back at it. Well, no, in fact you didn't 
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eve з wa. ў 

нү сун just sort of dropped the LSD thing altogether, and you 

vrina na к ik I was the one that kept asking for it. And another 

= es : a С you gave me the paper on this case of yours about the 

eue т ые lesbianism, you asked, “Did you get anything out of 
said, “Yes. The only thing I got out of it, the biggest thing I got 

" And so that’s when we more or less 


And, so here it is. But as far as 
an milk out of it. 


out of it, was wanting to use LSD. 
agreed that it would finally come to pass. 
that classroom scene, that's about as much as I c 
= Do you recall now what night it was that you had that dream? 
" м гэн You asked me that before. No, I really can’t. All I can say 
edt. ca planes between the visit of Wednesday, April 6, was 
à Pis: : i ? and today. It was during the weekend, I would imagine. 
edi ugs x or Sunday night. Oh, by the way, I have been hav- 
rd а еп of difficulty in sleeping. I know I'm going through some- 
g because I’ve had to use medication every single day. As a matter of 
fact, düring the day I don't need medication, now that I think of it. Dur- 
ing the day I never need medication. It’s during the evening hours, after 
Re) if I feel a slight heaviness or even the thought of it, I try to head 
_ у you say. I also take delayed Tedral when going to sleep to make 
re that I don’t awaken at night. Now, is that a bad—I think that’s the 


right thing to do. 
Dr: Yes, I approve of your preventing any— 
Pt; —head it off, rather than— 
Dr: Yes. 
Pt: Also, I notice another thing. Sometimes I take some medica 


i : à 
t doesn't do too much to relieve me, and then I use the nebulizer and I 
noti H чып: . H H . 

otice dramatic results. Is there a. possibility of it enhancing the medication 


you take by mouth, or is it a mental thing? 

Dr: No, they work together. ‘There’s always 
medication, but these drugs are 50 powerful and so classical in their action 
that I don't think we should look into psychological forces with ephedrine 


and epinephrine. 


(The patient finally discloses 
itching and scratching. This ma 
reluctance to continue the analytic part of 
paper of this series (1) for the complicated psyc 
involved in itching of this type and the bases о 
mobilize the defenses to retard revelations to the therap 


tion and 


a mental factor in all 


he had been withholding: 
y have been an important factor in his 
his therapy. See the third 
hodynamic processes 
f the processes that 
ist.) 


part of what 


Pt: Also, there's been lots of itching; lots of scratching. 
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Dr: When did that start? 

Pt: Oh, this has been going on for a couple of weeks now. 

Dr: You didn't mention the itching and scratching before. 

Pt: No, I guess not. 

Dr: Why not? 

Pt: I really don't know; I couldn't say why I didn't. It's just that it 
wasn't on ту—1 can only say that either I'm speaking of something else or— 
wait a minute now! Let's see if there was itching going on at that time. 
No! The itching went on, now that I think of it, the itching went on 
all during the theater thing; I think that was when it went on. The itch- 
ing—I mentioned this a long time ago, that when I am wearing clothes 1 
am never aware of itching or scratching or anything like that. IV hen I get 
undressed, and by getting undressed I mean by just changing my pants, like 
if I go from my street clothes into my stage clothes, or from one pair of 
slacks into another pair of slacks, I am suddenly aware of the itching and 
the desire to scratch anywhere between my legs or near my buttocks, or any- 
where in that, you know, that area which is where most of the itching usu- 
ally takes place. 

(This type of itching could not be ascribed to a temperature change or 


an allergy to wool, nylon or other textile. It was in all likelihood psy- 
chogenically triggered in a basically allergic person.) 


I haven’t had this in a long time, but naturally I’ve been going through 
some kind of upheaval. I have this threatening asthma—this itching! 
They’re so closely related, you know, and the problems we've been kicking 
around as of late. Another thing has been disturbing me terribly, and that 
1s—you see, we've been very spoiled as I told you. Charles [the patient's 
young son] used to get up about 8:00 or 8:30, lie in his crib, talk and chat, 
and then fall asleep again if we were, you know, if we'd be sleeping. He'd 
sleep until sometimes 10:00, 10:30, or 11:00. We'd be the luckiest people 
in the world. Everybody envied us for being able to sleep that late, and 
we'd have breakfast together and Charles was none the worse for it and 
very happy. Now, of course, he's growing up and he's ready to start as 
soon as he sees daylight; you know, “Come on, it's time for breakfast and 
let's get going." Well, I don't mind getting up so much, that's all right, 
but the thing I kind of objected to was the fact that he'd hop into our bed, 
you see. Hed start talking real loud, not to me, but sort of to himself, 
ог playing а game, trying to wake me up, you know, wake us up. And by 
rights we should get up. After all, I mean, we are the parents. He's up, 
ready for the day, and we shouldn't be sleeping at 6:45 or 7 :00—it's usually 
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P p now, all the time, and in our crib—our 
ae h : 

Я . You got the "crib", right? And it caused a lot of anger in me these 

ast couple of mornings, so that, plus whatever's in me to begin with, the 


morni Р 
rnings have been very unpleasant. Гуе always gotten up short-tempered 


and so on. Another thing I sort of resent is the fact that my wife somehow 


sleeps through this, you see. I wake up quicker than she does with this go- 
ing on. Yet, at night should he get up and call out, she responds immedi- 
ately; she's sort of tuned in to him. But once the morning comes around, 
then that's when she can sleep real sound. 

Dr: You mentioned this itching and scratching and something going on 
during your engagement at the theater, but there's one other thing that's 
happened in the last few weeks that we may have overlooked which might 
fit in with your attitude toward psychiatrists in general. 

Pt: Well, you've allowed me to start reading. 


Dr: No. 

Pt: Because I haven't as yet. 

Dr: No. "There's one other thin 
you. 

Pt: Oh, oh, the thing with my 

Dr: 'That's right. How did y 
charged your wife twenty-five dollar 
stopped taking psychotherapy? That is the t 
to see her psychiatrist; and you and I know tha 


Pt: Well, she knows it too. 

Dr: But how do you feel about it? Was that threatening to you? 

Pt: No. I think I can say “no.” Naturally, you can’t speak for what 
is really underneath; but well, I don’t think I feared her going; I wanted 
her to go! I just resented the fact that—I said, “Who in any kind of busi- 
ness is guaranteed a thousand per cent return э” Nobody, absolutely nobody! 


This is the same as calling 2 contractor to my house, and I say J want to 
ould cost me to build a porch. And he spends 


have an estimate on what it w 

two and a half hours there, measuring and taking UP time and so on. He 

may not get one-thousandth per cent out of this deal, because I may go to 

the next one who may do the job for six hundred dollars less, you see So 

I couldn't conceive of, of the strangle hold on that time. Now, with a for 
for a visit I'd 


instance, I rebelled and felt very angry about having to pay * : 
missed, but then this was sort of soothed with the idea that if I called in 


advance and had an acceptable reason for canceling the appointment, then I 
would not be charged for 2 visit. Well, this sort of, this made sense to 


about 6:45 or so we notice he's u 


g that’s happened that may have upset 
twenty-five-dollar thing! 
ou feel about the fact that Doctor x 
s for a missed visit and she therefore 
hing. Your wife stopped going 
t she needs help. 


wife and—the 
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me and I said, “O.K. Well, that's a sort of a concession; that's giving in 
on both sides and that's good! I'm all for that!" 

Dr: The Oriental despot had a strangle hold on you in the dream, didn't 
he? 

Pt: Yes, I couldn’t get out. But, now it was so iron-clad, so steadfast 
in the case of my wife’s doctor. His remarks like, “Look, I don't need you; 
as soon as you leave, there's a line waiting to get in next." You know, 
words to that effect. "You're the one who needs me; I don't need you!” 
Now, I also keep in mind what you said about my wife giving me a loaded 
view of what took place. But, still I also know that she’s rational. For 
crying out loud! She knows what was said, and she was very hurt by this! 
She said, “Well, what kind of a man is this?” you know, to be throwing 
language, you know, that kind, I mean—this can be the truth! She said, 
“This can very well be true, but you don’t throw this kind of stuff point 
blank in someone's face, and say, “Неге, let it blow up in your face and pick 
up the pieces as best you сап?” 

Dr: But you think that in terms of the dream you feel unconsciously 
that all psychiatrists are made out of the same stuff? 

Pt: No, I don't think so. 

Dr: I'm a despot; I'm pretty rigid in the dream. 

Pt: Yes, but this is strictly my show, I mean, my wife has a show all her 
own. 

Dr: Now, the second point—how about your feelings regarding your wife 
Stopping psychotherapy, whatever the reasons may have been? Has that 
produced anxiety in you? ` 

Pt: Well, I was a little disappointed, 


I was hoping she wouldn't. But 
then, again, I felt kind of guilty 


because she was all ready to accept these 
terms, you see. And then, when I expressed some anger over the thing, she 
picked it up, you see. In other words, I can look back at it now and realize 
that, looking for a way out, she had resigned herself finally to staying with 
the thing. Then I sort of gave her a way out and she got out. With that— 
I mean, we can look at it that way, but I must, in all honesty, say that she 
never felt a warmth for him (the psychiatrist). She said to me, and she has 
said this for years, “If I am to get anywhere with anyone working with me, 
I must feel a warmth for him as а person. To hell with the doctor thing, 
or whatever it is. There must be a relationship as a person and then as а 
doctor." And she said, “I couldn’t ever get this with Doctor Y. Never! 
Whether it was his age, or—he seemed so smug!” She said, for instance— 
she always uses you for the comparison—she said, “Now, I remember there 
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we A ; 
yv ерин dew ына Т ace d s паана 
to his head. He has never backed че нЕ. that way if he had а gun held 
EE acked down an inch. He's very, he has a terrific 
amount of confidence which he thinks is wonderful; but since nobody is a 
жна ш no such thing as perpetual motion or perfection, he 
a give in once in à while. But he'd hold fast to a thin 
and that was it. So, she said she'd only be kidding herself if she were | 
resume or go back to him or something like that, if he would have her 
According to his statements, he's so loaded with patients, and so on Бе 
couldn't take her again. She'd only be—it would be under a falsehood. be- 
cause she still wouldn't feel that warmth for him. She’s never said this, but 
I know Ive told you that I have the feeling that if there were an older 
person, whether it be a man or woman, I don't know if that makes a differ- 
ence, I think she'd get a lot further. And, also, if the time, and I know 
you say you've got to fit in with the doctor rather than the doctor fit in 
with you, one of the strains on her was coming back just at suppertime from 
the doctor's visits, and no sooner would she be in the house and she'd have 
to start getting everything ready with the meal And Charles would be 
all, you know, climbing over her and what not because he had missed her. 
So she felt that if she could get morning visits and come back, and then be 
able to be with Charles and so on, that by the time mealtime came around, 
she wouldn't have to push him off in any Way, and could go about things 
calmly and have everything over with. She'd be back in the house about 5:30 
or 5:45. Sometimes she'd be home at 5:00 and Tuesday she'd be back about 
5:45, and as you can see that’s kind of late for getting the meals ready. 
Charles would be hungry and cranky and this would greet her when she’d 


get home. 


in the negative transference have led to the 


(The unconscious factors 
ven in the foregoing.) 


serious dispute with the result gi 


r the present and take a break. What 


Dr: Well, let's leave your wife fo 
would you like for lunch? 
Pt: Oh, I’m not even hungry- 


Dr: Would you like to continue? 
If you'd like to continue, W 
It would be a good idea to ta 


We don't have to take a break now, 


we can take it later. e can continue. 
Pt: Well, DH tell you what. 
now and then start with last night's dream. 


Dr: Yes. All right, let's do that. 
(Pause) 


a fourteen-minute 


ke a break 


Dr: Let's see, you've had break. How do you feel? 
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Pt: Well, I feel a mixture of sleepiness and yet, I can't relax my muscles. 

А " = H A 

I have a smile on my face; no matter what I think, I have a smile on my 
face. 


(A characteristic feature of many LSD-25 reactions is shown in the 
subject’s or patient's statement “My face is drawn back as if I'm smil- 
ing.") 

Dr: No matter what you think, there's a smile on your face? | 

Pt: "That's right. That's a strange thing! No matter what I think, my 
face keeps right on smiling. I'd like to tell you about this dream I had last 
night. This dream is very related to the classroom dream, I see now. In 
fact, as I read it, it reeks with being obvious. 

I'm rehearsing for a huge show in an arena of a sort, and the rehearsals 
seem to be taking too long. The people are waiting to come into the arena 
and they're getting restless in waiting. In other words, you see this big empty 
arena and you have the feeling that people are lining up at the door waiting 
to come in to see the show. And the show is still being rehearsed because 
it’s not ready to be seen by the public. After the show—I’m in it—I'm in 
the show—after the show, a famous news columnist tells me that a sister act 
told him that I was never so good as in this show. They could watch 
for an hour! They're in а new show now. In the other shows I was a bit 
stupid, according to these sisters, but in this arena I was at my best. 


Want to take this statement before we go on? 


I'm so busy smiling I 
can't go on. 


(This is about the middle of «| 


he height of the euphoric phase of the 
LSD-25 reaction.) 


In view of the things we've said re 
arena could very well be the— 

Dr: Well, associate to the dre 
ing it. 

Pt: All right. I was going to. I just thought I’d set up that premise 
for a reason. Now, I wanted to tell you that I couldn't help it, but to те, 
this particular columnist about whom I dreamt is, in reality, very arrogant, 
has very little, if any, feelings for his fellow man and does everything for 
effect and show, and whatever will make exciting news. He has to black- 
mail, pressure, influence, etc., etc., set himself up as a sort of god. And his 
touch is like the Midas touch, you know. If you’ve got him on your side, 
you're їп! Now, in actuality, the Sisters have been big favorites of his for 
along time. I can't say that he's ever done anything bad to me. I've gotten 


garding our work here and so on, the 


am in the usual way instead of interpret- 
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some very nice plugs in his columns, etc., but I just don't like this type of 
person. I was once supposed to be on a television show. This is probably 
something I won’t forget as long as I live! I was supposed to be on this tele- 
vision show. It was when television was still a baby, although it was past 
the walking and toilet training stage- It was my first big television show! 
I rehearsed; the musicians were laughing and the camera men were very im- 
pressed. They said, “Oh, gee, this ought to be a tremendous boost for you!” 
I was quite new in the business. Then I dressed in my dressing room and 
put on makeup. Five minutes before air time I heard somebody coming up. 
I said, “Yeah, yeah, yeah,” and it’s the Star himself. He comes over to me 
and says, “Look, you’re not going to be on tonight.” Well, it took a sec- 
ond before I realized what he was saying, and then I thought he was jok- 
ing. So I said, "Well, why?" I figured, well, the show must be a little too 
long and they have to cut down on time. That was a little hard to swallow, 
but it made sense. It happens many times, so I figured, well, O.K. He 
says, *No, no, we're just taking you off!” And I said, “Well, did you 
have trouble clearing my number through the publishers?” “Мо, nothing 
like that," he says, “we just think you’re not ready for television.” Well, 
then I started laughing; thinking this is a big gag! You know, the guy’s 
joking, because here in rehearsal I had everybody falling off their seats and 
now all of a sudden I’m not ready! So he says, “No, you're not going to be 
on." So I said, "Look, we've sent out over a hundred dollars’ worth of 
telegrams to people who'll be watching all over the country—well the eastern 
seaboard anyway.” I said, “We have people in this theater that are going 
to catch this thing! We have Warner Brothers! We have Twentieth Sen 
tury! They’re all ready to see what I can do! Well, 1 m sorry, we 
pay you,” he says. I said, “To hell with the pay! I don’t want the рау! 
I wanted to be seen! I wanted to be on the show!” And there us this 
tremendous scene. So I go running down to my manager and he's sitting 
in the office—in the audience, rather, you know, sitting there with some 
friends, waiting for the show to start. And it’s not but a pes - air 
time, and he looks at me and his face turns green and he e Е Y a* 
you doing down here?" I said, “Look, I'm nor going On. nos a 
“Get back stage! Of course you're going оп!” So he py minu с 
there, and he made а big scene with the Star. He threatene ү smack | 
and what not, and then I found out what happened. One of the M Ил 
in the orchestra told me what had happened. The Sisters were on the show, 


i immediately 
you see, and they had to follow me. n the spot 1m y 


Their spot was 1 un 
: low, mind you! is is 
following mine, and they didn't get one laugh. Now, mind you 
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a rehearsal! Now, at a rehearsal you can't judge anything really, but at x 
rehearsal I was breaking up everybody—those few that were sitting Pd 
watching, and the Sisters got nothing but cold stares. Now, one of же a 
ters was the apple of the Star’s eye. They were going to be on that : E 
If he thought I was going to hurt them, he could have just shifted our p cie 
around, but he had me removed entirely! "There was a conversation t E 
took place in the hallway of the studio where one of the Sisters took him А 
the side and said, "Look, get the kid off the show.” This is an actual qu 

tation! "You don't need him; get the kid off the show. Put him on a 
other week, but you don’t need him this week.” And I got off the ail 
That was a great, bitter pill to swallow, especially knowing the ава 
stances which І found out about a month or so later. Now, I've been D 
of my potential to a degree and what I can do in front of an audience - 
I've never been able to sell myself to any one as to my potential. I alway 

had to have an agent to do it for me. I don't doubt that somewhere ird 
the line I've been trying to impress you with what I could do in front of _ 

audience, and I could never do that, to my satisfaction, that is. Then € 
saw me in that musical and that wasn't anything—I mean, as you look ien 
now, having seen me on a vaudeville stage and having seen me in a rH 
with a script, would you say there's any comparison? I mean, it's like nig " 
and day! One is, well, there's just no resemblance whatsoever. There isn 

this freedom, the aggression, the complete know-how as there is when уон 
work alone. Now, to get back to the Sisters. Oh! Now, I've been trying 
to, in an indirect way, perhaps sometimes in a direct way, I’ve been eorr 
to tell you what a great guy I am on stage, because this more or less woul 

probably counteract the deflating effects of your words upon me, so I рне 
to come back with that, but never successfully. In other words, you woul 

win out all the time. Now, you've seen me at the other theater, and for 
the first time became aware of what I do in the general тол 
of my work; the general practice of my work, if that’s what you УС 
seen. And you've, for the firsttime, given me recognition for ш 
I do. Now, in this dream the columnist has been seeing me 2 

—you see Гуе been doing this show in the arena all along. Now: 
the Sisters suddenly tell him that I’m real good in this show, and I’m saying 
to myself, “This is the same stuff I've been doing all the time! This 5 
what I've been—this is—there's no difference!” Asa matter of fact, a short 
while after the television incident, I did a benefit at the Hotel ——— 
and that same television Star was the Master of Ceremonies. Well, I got 
on that show and just tore the place apart! It was really a great victory 
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чаг e M der was there. Not only was he watching it, but I 
тм exa do * e n I pel chasing him all over the stage, and the 
ae ae p wW ith delight! We got all tangled up with the micro- 
= oli e him down at the piano and we started doing duets. 
Pom fs 9 the stage, he says, You know, for the past couple of weeks 

cen hearing about this comedian in the Strand and the Roxy Theaters 


and they told me what a jerk I was for throwing him off my show, and what 
“Well, you never did any of this 


a big blunder it was," etc., etc. He says, 
stuff on my show." He says, “This is great, this is fine.” And mind you 
this is back in 194. I’m so glad I obeyed, rather, I did not obey asp ба. 
cred Mg impulse. was to Say, “Idiot! This is the same stuff! You know, 
— it! You're just seeing it in а different light!" Then I realized who 
е was and all I said was, “Yeah, you're right. I guess you know a lot of 
time has gone by and Гуе learned a lot since then, and I guess Гуе improved 
with hard work.” And, Oh boy! He was my pal from then on. He’s 


ги me shots on his shows about ten different times, which I had to turn 
own because of clearance problems—the publisher's clearance. problems. 
It's potential that seems to be bury- 


But there's a sort of a vicious cycle. 

ing me; not burying me but burdening me, in a way, with seeking an outlet 
of some sort to help to maintain à position where I can earn a steady and 
good living. The prominence is not important to the public in general. In 
other words, I'm not one of these people that loves going into a restaurant 
and having people go into 2 fit, saying, “Wow, there’s so-and-so,” you know. 
Of course, I saw what it could do, having been with various big headliners. 


I know how they actually become hostile after а while; they’re not let alone. 
But in this dream with the much, was so loaded. 


arena, that thing was so 
Well, for instance, yesterday —actually the dream would be affected by what 
happened yesterday—a lot of things figure into yesterday’s dream. I had to 
get a record. Right after I left here, I went up to see t 


he owner of a 
record company. 
(The effect of LSD-25 has hardly been noticed until this point.) 


Gee! I notice one thing—the subject 


a chance to land on one subject and use i 
bject. Pd better not ru 


around from subject to SU j 
Га better take this and get hat columnist thing. 
(The patient realizes that h nificance of the trans- 
ference relationship-) 
You remember what I just said a few minutes аво about the arrogant, 


matter flits around. I don't get 
t up for all it’s worth. I'm popping 
n away from this thing. 


ver—t 
e must face the sig 
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self-important man? It kind of pained me. In fact, these were the thoughts 
that ran through my mind during the break. While you were out, I suddenly 
realized for the first time what I was saying to myself, consciously. You see, 
here you've been trying to tell me for the longest time some of the hostile 
thoughts that I should have, or may have had, or do have towards you, thg 
analyst. Lots of times, I'd say "no," and mean, actually mean it; consciously ; 
and then I would come up with all kinds of defenses. But here, тай 
you prompting me, I suddenly became aware for the first time, and it sort 
of like split me down the middle, because half of me would say, “This must 
be Dr. Abramson!” In reality, I think the furthest thing you are, or the 
furthest thing from the truth is, that you are being arrogant. However, 
speaking strictly from reaction, emotional reaction, and unconscious impres- 
sions, I don't doubt that this must, this must appear to be the case with me. 


= 5 : € 
І mean, it wasn't until this very day that I could actually think it, let alon 
say it. 


(This action of LSD-25 to evoke transference phenomena without too 
much anxiety has been observed in other patients. I believe that this 
will be one of the important properties of this class of drugs.) 


Dr: Now, let’s see, how long have you been in analysis? 

Pt: Since February, 1953. 

Dr: So for two years you’ve been unable to face something that now un- 
der LSD you can very easily face? 

Pt: Well, that’s true, in part, because this morning before coming here 
I almost, I sort of had that—in other words, this morning even before 
coming here, you were synonymous with the columnist, but that's all, you 
see! "That's it! That was the end of it! I said, “Well, the columnist must 
be Dr. Abramson!” But it wasn’t until LSD—this part is very true 
that I was able to come up with the words “arrogant” and “self-centered- 
I can start laughing as I Say it, because these—. Let me see. Now, let 
me try to recapture some of this stuff. They’re gone now, but before— 
there wasn’t, I might add, they were thought with not much feeling; al- 
though I am very much aware of the tremendous feeling in what I Se 
with regard to the incident on the television show; also, with the potential 
Story. I mean, I’m very much aware that there is a lot of feeling there, 11 
what.I said. You see, this is all going on right now, even before today, these 
last couple of weeks, "There's been some kind of a volcano brewing, a miX- 
ture of everything; my analysis, my profession, my wife, my family life, my’ 
У son, towards wanting more children, towards being 


children because of my—the possibility of my not being 
an adequate father, 
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Dr: You had doubts of the desirability of having more children at this 
time? 

Pi: Yes. And my wife has a very strong desire now to have another 
child; and yet she's very aware of her shortcomings. But on the other hand, 
she's also aware of her—in other words, the pluses on her side. And she be- 
comes aware of the pluses on her side and I agree with her because the 
pluses on her side as a mother are very, very many. And she becomes very 
much aware of this when she sees the other parents around. I know this 
can be a bad thing, too. But when you see some of the things going on 
with the other parents and their kids; they do things without even think- 
ing; things they, well, we, оп the other hand, make—I remember when we 
were saying those very same words right here. But, I’m wondering, do we 
think too much? Do we plan too much? Are we trying to analyze every- 
thing too deeply? We know it’s right. We know it’s right to think of 
what you're doing, yet, perhaps if you think too much and hope too deeply, 
it can interfere with your own life, and your own life’s happiness, or even 
the little happiness that you can get out of it on your Own) so to speak. She 
also—my wife is also very much aware of the—. Here’s a funny thing! 1 
wasn't—I don't believe I was aware of the tape recorder all day today until 
just this minute, when I said “she,” and then I corrected it, saying, my 
wife.” I did that; I just realized it. I did that for the tape recorder! My 
wife knows that there are lots of troubles that she has; lots of problems that 
she has, rather, that are troubling her, and that seek being aired; "t of 
which she knows and some of which she doesn t. She has a А <a 
to find out what these things are, and she wants very much to a ue Er 
got to get to somebody that she can warm up to and e cn wpe 3 
speak. Now, for all I know, she can go to à thousand doctors а y: 


i i ho was about twenty-one 
М 4 ne.” That’s like the girl w 
ND ple ге family has let her believe that she's God's gift to 


"There's not one man alive who's good enough pr 
ty-eight she’s wondering, “Hey! What's this! 
Tis vor marrisd e Well, I didn't meet the right man yet. E os 
she realizes it's not going to pem үзү sed Toug. There'll d 
that, too, in other words, she—no doctor will be goo ud ds ane tie 
faults with anyone. She can’t warm up to anyone. Mig 
has tremendous warmth toward you, although she E aA rA T both 
believe. She felt very relaxed and secure = E uf ү ^ you, she had 
said that this could very well be because dis knew Ст d | ' ouldn't 
no—she was on safe ground, because you were my doctor and she w! 


years of age, and wh 
humanity and mankind. + 
her, and at the age of thir 
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be able to see you professionally. For all I know, if she had analytic ses- 
sions with you, it may not be the same. But then, it could be. Who knows? 
But these last few weeks have sort of brought all this to a capsule; a dehy- 
drated capsule is а good way to put it. I have also resented needing so 
much medication. Well, really not so much. I sort of resented the fact 
that I was dependent on it every night. I guess that could easily be a throw- 
back to the package story, you know, that you always bring up from time bs 
time, or a throwback to my visits here—I'm not getting my full money's 
worth or something like that, because if I were I wouldn't have to have the 
medication. And then I come back to myself with thoughts like, “Yes, but 
a couple of years ago this medication wouldn't have been enough; it would 
have been like a straw stopping a flood, whereas I need a whole new dyke 
to stop the flood." But now, the fact that the medication does take, in other 
words, it does clear up the symptoms very quickly and very efficiently, is à 
very healthy sign. 


[One of the characteristic features of the asthmatic patient undergo- 
ing a successful psychoanalysis is that: 

l. Usual therapeutic doses of anti-asthmatic remedies are effective. 

2. No tolerance to these remedies develop without the patient eventu- 


ally understanding the psychodynamic mechanisms that led to a fictitious 
tolerance. 


Indeed if the usual medication is not effective, it is wise for the analyst 
to reconsider the desirability of the type of intensive therapy adminis- 
tered. Too often a psychotic episode may interfere if the warning 
given by the patient’s Persistent lack of response to drugs is not heeded 


(3).1 
Now, I guess I went— 
Dr: Is this shifting your focus on another part of a dream? 
Pt: Yes. 


Dr: Well, there's one thing I'd like to take up with you. You said, "Your 


words deflate me.” In what way do my words deflate you? 

Pt: Well, anything that’s threatening is deflating, actually, You see 
you never reprimand me, really, or cut me down or deflate me in this, in the 
sense, well, you said deflating is someone cutting into an ego. Actually, you 
do that to yourself, and someone else can just be the soundboard or the 
springboard for it. But—I just can't form my thoughts right. You know: 
this must be very important, because the more I try to form the thoughts 
about what I'm going to say, all of a sudden there's a big blank. Obviously 
I'm trying to get around what I wanted to say, but I want to say it. If I 
have to bust I'm going to say it! If I've got to dig into it! Oh, yes, de 
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flating—y i i i 
ating—you see, when you come out with things that I, in certain respects 


I do not want to hear because it’s the truth—oh, things that I fear might be 


the truth; these things are deflating, because whatever picture you make of 
yourself of being a certain size, this thing whittles it down. “Now, wake up 
boy, this is it! This is the way it is for real.” It’s like the очу. who pues 
around in a nice stupor with vodka, you know, and then gets а face full of 
ice cold water, and suddenly blinks his eyes and says, “This isn't a techni- 
color world I've been seeing all the time." Getting back to yesterday— 

Dr: Just one more point—do you think that it is conceivable that the 
columnist and the Sisters represent а conflict that’s within you, yourself? 

Pt: Yes, it could very well be. 

Dr: And that you, on the one hand, are the aggressive, arrogant fellow. 
and on the other hand, a passive person who as yet doesn’t know in which 
direction he’s going? 

Pt: Yes, that could very well be. 

Dr: And that this dream refers not on 


toward yourself? 
Pt: And since, if I may once again step out of line, I could pretty much— 


isn’t it possible that I can identify myself with you, or you with me? 
Dr: Thats right. 
Pt: After this am 
areas— 
Dr: Oh, yes, that always happens. 
Pt: Well, therefore, it’s possible that the columnist could be both. 
Dr: That’s right. 
Pi; Which gives more streng 
Dr: So, therefore, one of your m 
self, 


ly to your attitude toward me, but 


ount of work that we've done, you know, in certain 


id, actually. 


th to what you just sa 
that you deflate your- 


ain difficulties is 


y speaking, this is an expression of the desire for 


(Psychodynamicall t ә 
ds in relationship with approv- 


the satisfaction of certain narcis 
ing, parental figures.) 


Pt: Yes. 2 А 
Dr: And part of your deflation is the desire for certain kinds of recogni- 
tion which you say increases your earning Capacity, but I must confess Im 
not as yet convinced. Remember, I speak as à doctor not as а manager. As 
[ mentioned before, your talents are extraordinary. 'The big problem is 
the effective utilization of those talents. 


Pt: A funny thing has just happene 
utes or so, I’ve been in sort of a, well, I wouldn’t say stupor, 


d. Up until these past twenty min- 
but I've had my 
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eyes shut and found it difficult to form sentences and thoughts, because there 
were so many flying around and I didn't know which to grab on to first. 
And just now, all of a sudden, I opened my eyes and I felt very wide awake. 
I guess my head is still swimming to a degree, but suddenly my eyes are 
wide open. 


(As with most drugs the reaction is cyclic. This wave-like effect of 
LSD-25 is very common, and indeed almost characteristic.) 


You started frustrating me, just this very second with the things you said; 
nothing to do with whether what you were saying was true or untrue, but 
all of a sudden I wanted to say a couple of things and every time I’d start 
to say them, you started coming out with these things. And I’d pause to, 
like, let you get the thought in, but I still want to say it, and now I'm go- 
ing to say it! There is a tremendous amount of aggression in me. I mean, 
where it’s going to lead, I don’t know. By aggression, I mean—in fact, 
"aggression" is probably not even the right word. There’s a lot of feeling 
that comes back to me. About a year and a half ago—I was so impressed 
by it, ГЇЇ never forget it. You were talking about a dream that I had, and 
you said, “This dream seems to indicate certain parts of your nature which 
are almost volcanic." That was exactly the word you used, “volcanic, 
“volcanic in intensity,” and I was very—I walked out of here very, I don't 
know what it was, but I felt very strong, somehow. I said, in other words, 
“Yeah, that's me, but where do I aim it? There is this tremendous feel- 
ing, but where is it aimed and how can it be used instead of wasted?” A 


lot of this feeling is being wasted; just running down the drain with те. 
May I sit up? 


Dr: Oh, yes, sit up. 

Pt: T havea Strong desire to sit up. 

Dr: Go ahead. It’s now almost three hours since you've had LSD. Does 
it seems as if three hours have gone by? 

(The time Sense usually changes under LSD-25.) 

Pt: No. 

Dr: How long does it seem? 

Pt: An hour. 

Dr: An hour. Why do you think you want to sit up? 

Pt: Well, no, it—now I've sort of lost track again. But I wanted to 
Sit up because I wanted to explain this—the way the feelings that I have 
within me are being wasted ; they're being wasted in terms of asthma. You 


sure blow a lot of energy with asthma; just trying to breathe you’re wasting 
a lot of energy, 


^ 
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Dr: Bü vi 
: t you haven't had an у 
y severe asthm i i 
> ite H Е | i a now in some time, have you? 
i i hi Although I've almost had it, I was able to handle it. You 
, I was on the verge of it last summer. ү 
Dr: You haven't lost К 
а a day's work i i 
eii: y due to asthma in the last six months, 
Pt: No v 
: , no, I haven't. I was going to fi i К 
К m. gure since Гуе been here, bu 
hen I realized that June of 1954 was a very rough time. igi 
Dr: Y i j 
Yes, something went wrong then. But you were able to work any- 


way. 
Pt: I worked. Remember in July w 
my house? I couldn't even talk. 
Dr: But you were able to work. 
Pt: He said, “If you just go t 
my face, and I'll hold the account." 
Dr: But you worked anyway. 
Pt: And I worked. 
Dr: So, you really didn’t lose one day’s work. 
Pt: І didn't lose a day's work, that's right, but I sure— 


Dr: And that’s been true since you’ve begun your analysis. 


Pt: Yes. In fact, the only time I ever lost, I couldn’t work because of 
—et’s see if I can remember now—March 


asthma before coming here was 

of 1952, right after moving into our house. That was the period following 

a letdown after losing the part in that musical. Not when I was in it, but 
Father’s Day incident; meet- 


in 1953, losing the original casting for it—the 
ing my mother's prospective husband. The hives, the fainting, all that stuff 


took place in June 1952, and June 1954. 


(A first meeting wit 
to allergic symptoms b 


hen the agent came and took me from 


here and make an appearance itll save 


h his mother's prospective husband led not only 


ut also fainting.) 
I was home. 1 had just 


hat very rough period. 
started 


Last year was when I had t 
closed at a well known nightclub. A lot of asthma started and I 


taking more and more medication, until finally the medication wasn’t doing 
anything. Oh, wait, wait! The medication did. I kept it under control 
as long as I took the medica went to Rockaway Beach and I saw 
a middle-aged couple being affectionate 10 each other on the beach. And 
I had severe asthma that, that—oh, within three hours, practically. I pic- 


tured the woman resembling ту mother, and I said, “I now realize why so 
le-aged people, even though they’re strangers, 


“Oh, don't they look silly; don’t they look 
look ridiculous at all. It’s just that these 


tion, until I 


many people resent seeing midd 


being affectionate.’ They say, 
ridiculous?” I realized they don’t 
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people show up the fears and the anxieties that are within the о 
е ы ES UNI 
with regard to their own parents and their relatives. And that was w E 
the thing started to get pretty out of control—the asthma. I got the attac 
following this. zi 
Dr: At the age of nine you had a fight with a little boy when he suggeste 
that your parents had intercourse. m 
Pt: Yes. And at the age of nine was when the first hay fever—I a { 
їпсї i i 7 he 
this may just be coincidence, but it’s a fact that at the age of nine, was t 


› NM: ada 
first year that we realized—by “we” I mean the family circle—that I had 
definite, seasonal allergy. 


Dr: It's a remarkable coincidence. А 

Pt: Oh, yes; there must be more to it than coincidence. The allergic 
person is born with the allergic tendency or factor isn't he? А 

Dr: Well, it's controversial, but I believe that the genetic factor is con- 
stitutional. 

Pt: And then the emotional match to the firekeg, so to speak, sets the 
thing— 

Dr: 'That's right. А 

Pt: І сап see that, I mean, I’m sold on that. In fact, I was sold on it 
before I came here. 

Dr: 'That's why you came. 

Pt: Thats why I came—exactly! In fact, I’ll never forget—you can 
use this for a plug, as a matter of fact—I'll never forget when I asked my 
doctor, Dr. » I said to him—he smiled—I said to him, "I think 
you're losing a patient." I said, “The thing is I don't know exactly what 
kind of a doctor I want. I know he can't be just a practitioner, and I also 
know he can't be an allergy specialist only." And I said, “I don’t even 
know if the type of doctor I want exists; I don’t even know if there is such 
a type of medicine.” Now, up to that point I actually did not know. а 
exactly what you're doing, that which I thought didn't exist. I said, I 
want somebody who is familiar with the injections and the tests and the 
Powders and the tablets and all that stuff.” Т got to the point where I 
hated that form alone— medicine in the sense of chemistry. I was up to my 
neck with it; with the cortisone and the ACTH and adrenaline shots; 
adrenaline and oil and all the asthmatic, typical asthmatic medicines that 
they used. And I said, "What I want is a doctor who would know all 
these things; not just know of their existence, but know how they're used. 


(The patient unconsciously, I believe, 
against the therapist, now hedges his ne 
tive aspects of the same process.) 


having expressed his feelings 
Eative transference with posi- 
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I want a doctor who has used them and at the same time knows the psy- 
chological, psychiatric or emotional factors; not just as an observer bes: 
Jekyll and Hyde merger of the two.” Then Dr. told mê des 
there aren't many doctors who are qualified, but your name came to his mind 
in no time, almost. I mean, he didn't even have to stop to think about it. 


He said, “I immediately think of this doctor. I used to attend some courses; 
' and so on and so forth. And he looked up 


І was on my way. I was on my 
has done a lot 
ith a lot of other doctors 


listen to some of his lectures,’ 
your name in the directory and, of course, 
way—a way of putting it—but that’s true. Dr. 
for me and the reason I liked him as compared w 
I have met is because he knows— 

Dr: dre you praising me now, 
you afraid that I'll retaliate for some 0. 


making about me today? 
Pt: I got into this for a reason. Medicines, well, just the chain of— 


Dr: How about the dream? Do you have a second part of the dream? 

Pt: Yes. Oh, the second part of the dream! I think I remember what 
happened now. That’s exactly what I was talking about. Now, there was 
a method to my madness; there was a reason why I was saying all this. I 
was leading up to something. I wasn’t decoying you here, or putting up 


I was leading up to something! Now what? All this was 
bout medicine and so on. Oh, wait, 


for a change? I know, but why? Are 
f the “nasty” remarks you've been 


a smoke screen. 
aiming toward something; all this talk a 
wait, wait! It’s coming back to me now. 


Last June when I had this upheaval, I 
point when I saw these two people at the beach. And then it got out of 


hand. Then the Tedral didn't work, and the ephedrine and Seconal didn’t 
work and then—oh, and the nebulizer, the nebulizer never did work up to 
that point, if you remember. I had the nebulizer for a year, and it never 


did do anything for me. 


(The nebulizer produ 
which is inhaled. It is effective in most ca y t 
characteristic of asthma. However, when the patient has difficulty in 
“getting” air be ineffective. Patients with 


(inspiratory difficulty) it may 
difficulty in respirati are not typical of asthma. What type of 
asthma this patient 


оп only 
had was not ascertained. 
that emotional respirational difficulty was present. ' i 
the following statement that sedation was effective in relie 
matic crises.) 
Remember we discussed that quite à few times? Then you prescribed a 
‘That eased the attacks 


liquid sedation which I took three times а 


was able to control it up to the 


ces a fine spray of glycerite of epinephrine (1:100) 
ses of the expiratory difficulty 


It is certain, however, 
This is evident from 
ving the asth- 


day or 50. 
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and then slowly I was able to get them under control. Once I started tak- 
ing the sedation, it seemed that within a matter of days, after I started to 
get used to it I started to respond for the first time to the nebulizer. 


(With the anxiety diminished by sedation, the bronchiospastic part of 
the respiratory difficulty now responds to epinephrine inhalation as in 
aerosol.) 


Do you remember that? And from then on the nebulizer has worked. Then 
there started to be a waning and diminishing of these attacks, and I was able 
to get it back under control. But, these past few weeks I've been going 
through a similar build-up. In other words, I'm ahead of it in that I can 
control it. But I have felt the itching and the threatening asthma. It never 
quite gets there, but yet, I know that if I were to just let it go, it would 
be there. And, you know, that would be silly, because it would be harder to 
push it away than to hold it from coming on. So, I know that these last 
two weeks, I think, was almost a culmination of every day Гуе put into 
this thing, whether it was— Well, it is! I know it is! It's professional; 
it’s sexual; it's social; medical; and it’s with my work here! I'd like to 
get to something else, if I may. It ties in with the dream that we were just 
talking about. Right after I left here I went over to a record company’s 
office to pick up—I had told you that before. I started it and then I went 
right off it. I went over to this office and picked up—oh, I had to get a 
copy of my record. Now, you can’t get my record anywhere and this, of 
Course, gets me angry, because I know how many copies—I have given away 
about sixty copies to various disk jockeys and important people, and so forth. 
And to know that I can’t get hold of one, should my record break, is kind 
of a blow. Now, yesterday I needed it to bring to these television commer- 
cial people. I had a terrific introduction. Television commercials are a 
multi-million dollar business, and you can make a lot of money in it, and 
I've been dying to scratch their walls down, you know, get to them. 


(“Scratch” their walls down!) 


But I finally got a lucky break, an introduction to some of these people and 
they want me to bring some of the recordings of what I do. Well, I went 
up to the record place and the boss was in conference and very busy. He’s 
a pretty big guy now and I feel kind of proud of the fact that I have con- 
sidered him a friend of mine, professionally speaking. I walked in and I 
was a little frustrated by the fact that I couldn’t even get to him; I knew 
he was busy and I didn’t want to take up his time. All I 
wanted was a copy of that record which he has on file. He didn’t even 
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have 
d to be bo " 
HEA hes d the secretary could have done it for him. So she $; 
г; onference now,” and s ЇЙ ад T ays, 
ment in twenty mi a p. on. said, Look, I have an a i 
кн аы E I must have this record ; itll be a great “eur ee 
БЕШТ М : can be the matter of getting something very big or n Е 
at а tell the boss that I just want to get this record E 
ап. on't want any of his time or anything." So, I wait aboi i аР 
Р f Д ut two 


Oh, she kept me waiting first about fifteen o 
I started to boil by this time, and then finally 
ts when I stopped her and faced 
11 the boss that I'd like the rec- 
s if he had known, I knew 


minutes and she goes in. 

= minutes before this! 

S ЛЕОНЕ across the room and tha 
ad on. I said, "Could you please te 


ord?” " 
as afi es the boss himself comes out and say: 
all along, if he'd have known I was there, he'd have been out immedi- 


ately, b ; 33 Р 
нен ын у she just didn't get to him, you see. That was what was getting 
angry. So he gives me the record and says, "Anything big? Any- 


thing h ; 
а » ; ө а 
g happening?" І said, “Well, I got something with a television com- 
want to hear these sounds. They’re very inter- 


T company and they 

ested.” і : ; 

Бор: Не ѕауѕ, “Сее, that's wonderful,’ and then he says something that 

Mn ws of like a slap in the face, well, in a mild way. He had a lot of 
ple in the office. He said, «Well, I'll 


it 
Fierce as though I had come there to ta 
record and only that. And if he would have just given me that record 


eia gor have been it, it would have been most pleasant, but by his 
ne ibn talk to you another time, O.K.? „it was as though I was there 
he te im for his time and he didn't want to give it to me. Anyway, I took 
cord and went up to the television people, and I wasn’t prepared for the 


reception I got. I walked in there and they were loaded with people; it’s 
They have studios there and every- 


hear about it later, O.K.?” And 
Ik to him, and I didn’t. I wanted 


adu 
к firm; they have about ten floors. 
ing, you see. Oh, they have hundreds of offices and whatnot. I went uP 
sed to go—the ninth floor, rather—and 


to s 
it the sixth floor where I was ѕирро 
was mobbed with people. 
(The slip "to the sixth floor" is not without significance when the 


ninth floor was correct.) 
and then I found out that they 


Т said. € : , 
said, “Oh, I’ll get lost in this crowd,” 

I walked over to the secretary 

»"» 


w 2 7 
ere casting for a very important show. 
I could find Miss —— —' 


and said, "Could you please tell me where 
» I said «Well, I have а three 
“Oh yes, well, please 


= said, “Well, I'm Miss 
{ 5 ock appointment with her." , 
forgive me for being so б d ТИ be with you 
in a second." бо I said, » all right, as long as I know I’m in 
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the right place." So she takes me over to this man who she says poa 
of the animation department and very, very important because he ha = 
last word on all the animation that goes оп. I was very happy to мей з 
he was а fellow without a tie; shirt sleeves rolled up, aea = na 
looking, and I said to myself, “Oh, this fellow looks great! nd t анч 
this I wasn't ready; he has seen me по less than about six ог seven tir 
He has seen me in this show and in that show. He's been a: big <a 
mine, and so on. And the, he said it, not me, he said, You z pro € 
thinking now that if I'm a fan of yours, well, how come I didn t чн : 
you for work like this before? This is a very, this is the survival, t > je 
real jungle," he says, "this business, you know. This is the survival o € 
fittest.” He says, "We're so wrapped up in our own little world, of wha 

we have immediately in front of us, with our jobs and holding onto them, 
and making the best of the job, we don't know about you. Sure, poe 
you in the theater, we roar and we go wild, and it's so—but in work, it y 

never entered our minds. But now that you've been suggested to me for Bie 
first time as this potential," and there was that word again—I can see it, 
and I became very enthused, so enthused, "that right now we're going up to 
the vice president's office.” And this I didn't count оп. I was hoping to get 
to him and this would have been more than enough; if I could just get to 
this animation man. So we go up to the vice president's office and he plays 
all my records. I had brought a couple of air checks I did on a television 
Show and they're all there with their mouths open. And they say to ma 
“Do you read music,” and I say, “Yes.” They say, “Do you write music? 

I say, “Yes.” “Well,” they say, “you know, you can make yourself a fortune 
and at the same time save us a fortune. In other words, if we ever put you 
on salary, you could have a good income and at the same time save us fantas- 
tic expenses. We make up a jingle; we hire an arranger and composer and 
so on, and then we've got to get the artist to perform it. We've got to get 
the sound man in to do the extra little noises and character sounds and so on. 
You can do this by yourself.” I said, "I'm yours; take me!" Well say, you 
know I just wasn’t ready for all this enthusiasm, you see. Then, coming 
back from—I was very happy—when I left there I was really up in the 
air. I said, “Well, this is terrific!” If I could ever get connected with an 
outfit like that; they're about the biggest commercial film company in the 
business today. "They do industrial films for U. S. Steel and General Motors 
and the various medical conventions. "They do all the pictures for them. To 
get in with a thing like that is great! бо, I remember coming home I was 
a little cynical and bitter, although I was happy. All of a sudden the other 
thing sets іп. I said, “What the hell do you have to do?" This is all! I've 
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been А 
look, анаан га pes for seven years" So then my wife says, “Well 
he paid off,” and "d ap ig front of their noses fet fifteen years before 
(wo ule iig dia di: des te Of course, that’s the one thing in this 
right in your face! oE ing; ше кай when it's going to explode 
Sometimes it's a aim of ме sar $ 1,000 a week act within days. 
someone dying and your А. aon pe va potens ied biak; 
was in that hit lay ;ou know d sh ill н "irri 
fum Oneni X » you know, an she still had about another two weeks 
doe sar di Ig | she got very sick. | And at a half hour's notice the under- 
кб : e she almost died, because here the understudies have 
sind in tli an ШЕ thing's been running here over two years—well, a 
Well, the ae anyway. Well, опа half hour's notice this girl went in. 
Mp ica а went mad, you know, because they knew that this was— 
oes. d E you if they know that this is your break; they're with you! 
wea D all, trip up оп lines, anything, but if they know this is your 
said es m with gm for the most part. Whereas if you came out and 
gol" ©. ‚ look, I’m a pink cheese and so and so forth, now watch me 
` , yeah? Then, they'll fight you. But if you come in and there's 


no fa я 5 
anfare, and they don’t expect anything, and then you Impress them, 
| Т saw her on this inter- 


they’re on y ; , : 
your side. Well, she's a big star now: 
She was an obscure understudy and she's a very— 


It’s hers. Not only that, but look 
| They're convinced now that this 
ust with them! 


к 

сен a couple of days аро. 
e д 

s got the róle now, permanently. 


how she’s endeared herself to X 
And she’d been there for two years 
years she's been doing the summer stock bits and so 
the television chow and the Star 
didn't do that last time." 


me under different cir- 


girl is a great actress! 
That’s not counting the 
at ш all fits in with the Sisters and е! 
Well : at the Hotel = and saying, “You 
NS vari I did! I did—its just that he saw 
stances! So there's no end to this actually. 

Dr: Which is true of dreams 
E Yes, Аз a matter of fact, 
es of four people; they're not ev 


jm goes оп, you See, they're thrown together unti 
all involved. It's so beautifully done. It’s a picture I never heard a thing 


about and it was a very good picture, by the way. It's called, “The Good 
Die Young." Ever hear of it? I had never heard of it; never saw it ad- 
Vertised, It was made in England with English and American stars, but 
it was a magnificent picture. They all die; everyone dies, and they’re all 


young. But at the beginning, they don’t have а, their lives 


in general, wouldn’t you say? 


I saw a picture Jast night. It was about 


en related to each other. And as the 
1 at the end they’re 


they're so apart, 
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are so different, their walks of life, everything. And they just keep being 
thrown together until finally at the end they're all— 

Dr: What about that dream? 

Pt: Well, this has in it—I'm just showing vou that—no matter how 1 
talk and talk, I can talk for hours, and I'll зау the same thing. I may be 
saying the same three fundamental — 

Dr: But what's the dream that you have to tell me that we haven't gotten 
to yet? 

Pt: Well— 


Dr: Is there a second part to the news columnist dream? 

Pt: In the Navy—do you want me to— 

Dr: No, whatever you wish. 

Pt: All right. This is the dream. 

I'm im the Navy, and I'm learning to make escapes from a plane over 
the ocean; learning how to bail out. I'm sitting on the end of a horizontal 
pole that's swinging around and around, thousands of feet above the water, 
very similar to the blades of a helicopter, except it goes much slower. And 
I'm sitting on there with somebody else. е both have these yellow, Navy 
Mae Wests on to keep us afloat in the water. And then he jumps first and 
his fall seems endless! The height! The way he just disappears! 

Dr: Who was it that jumped first? 

Pitt The other guy; nobody 
We're being tested, so 
We're being marked lik 


we make an escape from a plane over 
hat—I have no parachute, you see, and 
ough we're thousands of feet above the 
est will be enough. And he jumps first and his fall 
seems endless; just seems down, down, down! We're both wearing the 
Navy Mae Wests, I become extremely frightened to jump. The height 


scares me! And I am panicked with my position, holding on to this exten- 


sion, this ro tatin 


wer to the water, so that I'll have less and less 
d still, I can’t get myself to jump off this thing! 
, : 

But were going lower and lower and lower, and finally I've got to jump! 


that’s crowded with people and I’m afraid of 
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This displeases the ) 
oe There are gen. abe Epit сер en сеи 
gg Ri у 0. e ; se the feeling that the 
СА К — works, tanks, chimneys, smoke en phon 
Now, I said “ 
e. hai in А and as soon as I said it I had a strong desire to 
реа бн pa - : did. 8o you see how similar that is to the—they're 
E ш d cdi eing afraid to jump—that's so obvious, perhaps it might 
dc do ч toward—I might have feared LSD, what I could do, 
ж, ыы rin one that jumps up—that jumps off rather, and then 
d кен ig! ї represent all those who have done it before me. And 
тея my turn to actually do it, I balk and am very hesitant. 
progress made б for what it's worth, i Hen ain abies oi 
i ich l is. Have you found a stimulus for, well, to produce 
o you think a stimulus is wrong or don’t you consider this a 


stimulus? 
Dr: ; 
i ari К г-у say it would all depend on the situation. In certain cases 
© be desirable and in other instances undesirable. I think in the pres- 
oe with you, I— 
23 » 
this B I felt that I was reaching а roadblock, you see, and I felt that 
ie: di gs apart, maybe a little at a time, but at least something. 
: Well, it did take something apart, there's no doubt about that. To- 
he feelings that 


day 

d о H " 

аы 5 ‘s ee out, in a very important ways some of t 
ad for me. You yourself point out that you've had them for a long 


time 
, but haven't been able to express them as explicitly. That’s happened 


before, 
n Well, actually, well, no doubt. 
pu I mean, with other patients. 
t: Well, that's what І meant. 


L^ And that's the great virtue of this drug. 
: Well, you see, what—you kind of misphrase one thing, I think. Ac- 
but I think, completely unknown to mt. 
brella of 


tual x 
ly, these feelings were there, 


Su 

re : 
‚ what I’m saying now soun 
but no, й 


hiding under the um 


ds like I'm 
ver thought of, 


rs a thing that I ne out 


sis unconscious, you know; 
out to myself, awake. 
Dr: But didn't you ha 
Pt: Yes, I realize that. 
Dr: A dummy—I was à dummy 


Pt: 
t: Yes, I understand that. Į was aware th 
41 consciously say that 


ve one dream in which I was а comic— 


window. 
]l this was taking place, 
that I feel a 


in a drug store 
ata 
I am hostile, 


bu 
t never to myself coul 
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hostility, or I'm angry with him [the therapist] or so on. Yes. I could 2 
+ ? ing ч I'd be reflecting о 
flect on the dream, but I wouldn't be reflecting on you, iced dns 
the dream—this comic, or the fellow in the window, or the FUR ds 
that were being—you know, the cop, etc. But now, for the first time, ay 
you were out and I had that moment of rest, I said to myself, “This e be 
Dr. Abramson, and these are the feelings that I no doubt have had all a yn 
The words seemed to fly once I got to that point, then they started to uo : 
in like a flood, you know. And yet, strangely enough, I erg a anp 
without anger, well, that I know of. Also, this amount of feeling tha га 
me, the energy thing—there's lots of energy in me. The proof of Ме e 
ding is that when an audience is going right, I can work. I ve done as T » 
as an hour and fifty minutes by myself. You have to admit that rea y a 
quite taxing to the energy. And yet, when I finished that one hour = 
fifty minutes, I was not the slightest bit tired and was exhilarated, if reed 
thing. It was an hour and fifty minutes of working and just toying — 
these people who were, I might add, very big people in the movie шашу, 
This was the thing at the Club; did I ever tell you about ees 
The first time out in Hollywood? I won't go into it now, but it pite А 
never forget after that night, my wife and I couldn't sleep. We saw ee 
Swimming pools and the income tax problems and the—wwe figured this was 
it! Because if ever there was a victory, that was it; that night at the : 
Club when I was on for an hour and fifty minutes and they all did hand- 
springs. They called the office for the next couple of days and asked, “Who 
is this guy; where is he from?” Wow! And then nothing. Just a big cloud. 
Dr: Are you afraid that’s going to happen with the film commercials? 
Pt: I, yes, I did think that, I said, “Well!” I used it as a sort of a steady- 
ing effect. I said to myself, “Easy boy! І mean we've been through this bit 
before, huh! Although play it to the hilt for whatever it’s worth and if it 
happens, great!” I will admit this, though, this is something that never 
happened before, He gave me his name, his card, his private telephone num- 
ber and his business telephone number. Now, I don’t believe a man would 
do this unless he is genuinely interested. I don’t believe he would do this 


unless he really wanted to be taken up with time concerning me and what I 
could do. 


Dr: Unless “the Sisters” 
Pt: Oh, well, there 
ters here, Oh, tha 
I ever sold myself! 
walked into an office 
that, I’m able to so-a 


interfere, 


are no Sisters like that here. 


No, there are no Sis- 
t's another thing! 


This is the very first time in my life 
That was yesterday. It was the very first time I ever 


on my own and told them 1 could do this, I could do 
nd-so, and 1 think I can so-and-so, 


— 


шы. 2 


7% 
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(A result of psychoanalysis, the patient had become less hostile to- 


ward figures of authority.) 
oe then I sort of smiled and I told this fellow, “You know, this is the 
й : à 
= time I've ever had to talk to anyone without someone talking for me 
, 
: e an agent or manager. It sounds awful my saying I can do this, I can 
o that, It sounds so showing off and horrible, but if an agent says it, it’s 
all right.” He says, “It’s not what you're saying, it's how you say in" 
(Pause) 


Dr: It’s now close to ten minutes after four and you've had LSD five 


hours and ten minutes ago. How do you feel? 

Pt: Fine. 

Dr: Well, how do you feel about having taken LSD? 

Pt: Oh, you know, I think I made a very big mistake in having lunch 
with Mrs. B [secretary]. I became very talkative about the experience I 
had taking this stuff, you see. I do think I should have saved that for here, 


but I was in a very talkative mood. 
es connected with a six-hour period 


of study is the necessary contacts that the patient must have during rest 
and lunch. However, by having suitable assistance I believe these 
contacts reduce the strain of the prolonged interview situation.) 
Dr: And what did you go over? 
Pt; Well, let’s see. Well, I think that she was surprised that I was able 
to talk as—what is the word—‘“objectively” about myself having taken it, 
you see. And about some of the precautions you take, and your being very 
cautious about—for instance, I think I could see my wife and there'd 
be no problems; no trouble at all there. I know what you're get- 
ting at. I might say something or do something that might upset 
her, but I don't think that would be any problem. I gave that a lot of 
thought while I was downstairs, and I said to myself, “Well, I don't 
know. What were the things that Dr. Abramson might have had some fears 
or doubts about with me taking this stuff; whom I see and whatnot? And 
I said, *Right now I feel as though—sure, I feel a little lightheaded and is 
оп!” Well, you see, the reason I say it, is this: I thought of it quite de y 
and I honestly didn't think there would be any р there; v a e at 
all. What has been going ОП through my analysis here, the little t at p 
the little light that has been shed on the dark areas of my ш уе 
already known about. And it seems that my first reaction to LSD is to 


really react to what's, shall we say; uppermost, for the time €— far as 
what's bothering me, or the things that may be pressing me or epressing 


(One of the technical difficulti 


problem 
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me. It’s the things that are uppermost. Then I thought of d m 
I said, “Well, the things that concern my wife and me, I already nan fom 
to a great degree.” And I couldn’t possibly see myself acting Se -— 
saying anything that would upset her, you know, anything ps tha E к 
fact, I just kept smiling through the whole thing. Of course, you may vs 
me that it's one thing to think about a thing or a person when you are es SN 
but when you are face to face you can react differently than you think. "S 
that might be a possibility that I don't know about; I'm not aware of it. = 
ГЇЇ tell you frankly, once I got into the street—now, I could be wrong а E 
this, I don't know—but once I got into the street, I feel that from ichs н 
І was, І could have gone home and I doubt very much whether anything 
would have been wrong. 


int 
Dr: Well, I agree with you we don't have the data to confirm that poi 
of view. 


i i i ime 
Pt: Well, if I react to it one way one time, does it mean the second t 
I'll react the same way? 


Dr: Well, in general— 


Pt: I would imagine so. 


Dr: Yes, but specifically there may be different feelings depending upon 


the type of guilt feelings and anxieties which you have about them at the 
time, This is not a stereotyped phenomenon. : 

Pt: People can’t be Stereotyped. Well, I do feel this—what was it you 
said before when I asked if I could hay 


e several consecutive sessions with 
LSD? And you said after the 


first you’d rather not? 


Dr: No. Consecutive sessions are all right, but if you take LSD on ne 
Successive days, a slight tolerance is built up (4). It’s a very remarkable 
phenomenon, 


Pt: What about different days? 


Dr: Well, this Friday it would 
a little too soon. 


Friday for instance? 

be better, yes, but tomorrow would be 
I don’t know the effect of two 30-microgram doses on 
Successive days; you might only have a 20-microgram reaction. It’s interest- 
ing scientifically, but it might be a poor LSD session. I'd like to prepare it 


several days in advance, because I like to keep you in the office for six 


hours and we should have at least three hours to talk. 
Pt: Oh, I know that. 


But I can-see now where there are two reactions; 
here the LSD is of great assistance, but then my 
of assistance is something that you would probably 
on. For instance, it’s not a matter of curiosity; it’s 
And expediency is something you say may be an 


attitude toward why it is 
feel needs a lot of discussi 
a matter of expediency. 
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undesira k ionalizati 
e irable outlook, because of rationalization. 'That is quite fundamental; 
at's easy e j i ili 
E asy to figure out. It’s just that it facilitates so much—have you E 
panos with LSD remain silent? І 
r: Yes i i 
E mg A subject who took 225 micrograms many times, withdraws 
pletely. Some of the subjects with high doses withdraw and remain 


silen i i i 
t. It depends on the situation, but patients who are treated using LSD 
> 


do not remain silent. 
Pt: They usually talk. 
Dr: Yes, but they may W 

but then, it’s because of a special situation. 
Pt: Well, like you say, “withdraw” —now, I thought of several times 


eria kar silent and I didn't figure it in terms of withdrawal, although it 
the b» ve been. That may have been the process that was taking place. 
it there are times when I sort of had to, I had difficulty, you know, pack- 
aging the thoughts, and you can't grasp onto one thought too firmly, at 
least, I couldn't. I'd hang onto one and then, bang, there’d be another one, 
and another one and the harder [ tried to grasp onto one subject, they were 
just sort of—then I wouldn't even know what I'm thinking about. бо, I 
don't know if that's a form of withdrawal, too. It could be camouflaged. 


ithdraw and remain silent for a short period ; 
; 


It has to do with the 


“camouflage.” 
lso connected with a 


(Т do not believe that this is true 
he—possibly a 


total effect of LSD-25 on the psyc 


distorted time sense.) 
as reading the dream 


Another thing—I had tremors. Remember when Iw 
from the paper? Well, the paper was really shaking. I noticed that as I 
was doing it, and then when I went down to lunch І noticed that I didn't 
shake any more. And it wasn't that much later. I just don't understand. 

Dr: 'That's part of the effect of the drug; it's a very common symptom. 

Pt: Yes. I remember reading it in that paper you had. Another thing, 
during the peak of the reaction, I found that I did a lot of twitching. In 
other words, it wasn’t a spasm, it was twitching that 


I would do, you 
know, like wiggling your feet or arching your back, flexing the neck and so 
on. Have you ever—1 guess that's happened before? 


Dr: All sorts of things happen. 
E. DISCUSSION 


a special aspect of the doctor-patient 


lysis from other forms of psycho- 
e derived from а vast source 
far as verbalizations of the 


'The analysis of the transference ( 
relationship) distinguishes psychoana 
therapy. The concepts of the transference аг 
of psychoanalytic literature. But raw data as 
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doctor and the patient are — are as rare as the verbatim recordings 
Y ic interviews themselves. s й 
к ш рүнө noted in experiences based оп hundreds > 1 
of administration of LSD-25 by me, personally, that an intensi е А 
the relationship with the patient ог subject has developed. Especia 3 m 
this been true when LSD-25 has been administered during the cour e 
psychoanalysis. The patient who has had one hundred or more pi pim 
with considerable dream analysis before receiving 150-25 has озы : E» 
insight into the mechanisms of the unconscious. It is my belief tl E a 
administration of doses of LSD-25 in the therapeutic range to patien 


i i els analysis 
this group during psychoanalysis may expedite advantageously the analy 
of parts of the transference. 


1. Mobilization of the Unconscious IHomosexual Conflict 


In the first meeting following the LSD-25 interview outlined in the i 
going, the patient was reminded that although he had touched on : : dy 
tionship with the therapist from time to time, he had never before consisten 
and definitely consolidated his position. ding 
verbatim recording of this session there was no word or аеш pid ot 
homosexuality, However, the patient, himself then, opened this aspect 
his anxiety in that area. , hese 

Pt: Well, this brings us back, I think, to the time I started with t 
mysterious or undefinable fe 
had certain fears or anxieti 
it, or of certain forms of ho 
or even thought, but subtle 
are right back at this point, 
know a little more about h 
me. I know a little more 


z ; Е 
In the preliminary portion of th 


ars that I have regarding my masculinity. . • + Р 
es regarding my masculinity or perhaps lack i 
mosexual tendencies that are not outright, in Е 
іп act or thought. So now, two years later T 
and I still don't know what this “X” is. But 
ow things came about so that “X” took place е 

about it as far as development is concerned, i 
as far as the actual mystery itself, the “X” I don’t know anything о 
now than I did then. And that, to me, is the thing which I am probably mos 
afraid to face, 


Dr: You just said, though, that 
tionship to your masculinity, 


f > Р А : as 
Pt: What was that again? I distrust you with relationship to my ™ 
culinity ? 


; š ne 
Dr: 'That's right. There were two things that you talked about, ea 
following the other. We know that during your LSD session on Wedn ИР 
5 s E " " О: 
day it became quite clear that in certain areas you distrusted me, unc 


Я in rela- 
you distrust me and have fears in T 
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sciously. Thi 
m m Es = came to the foreground. Today you say that you 
тк p that although your fears of masculinity are bet- 
неет, ri By ОҢ and realistically eliminated because of your improved 
e avior, you still have them nevertheless, And I asked, now in 
p to me, to the analysis, but specifically in relationship to me 
А 


whom you distrust— 
я I'm all in a cloud now. 
r: You've been talking about two 


tv А S 
p about your masculinity. Put them together. 
" Р У н : : 
I don't get it, except for this threatening feeling that I have with 


d exposure by you. You're implying, I gather, that my fear of mas- 
гані. now linked with this? 
hos 2 implying, that I might be a threat to your masculinity, to your 
ior iale, to your developing heterosexually, and that these fears might 
y iginated in your childhood and now could be hooked up to some 
dreams that you had which were plainly homosexual. 
Pt: | don't know. 
Ns Well, there's no hurry about your getting the connection. It’s a 
er subtle connection and I might be wrong. 
Pt; Unless it’s the “father thing.” 
! 


Dr: Well, of course it's the “father thing"! 
Pt: Well, I mean, this was—lI thought this was so basic. Isn't this gen- 


erally the case, that the analyst and the patient is the “father thing"? 
Dr: The analyst can be many people, but here, in what way are you 


specifically afraid of— 

Pt: Well, now I see what 
my father, or fears of my fat 
know what I’m talking about; 
you said up to now. 

Dr: Do you remember you got quite upset when we h 
a dream of men lying over as if they were going to get 

Does that ring a bell? 
the dream and I remembered discussing the fact 

I mean the whole 


father and the way he died. 
tion my father had and so оп. But 


things: one, about the analysis, and 


t—the sexual feelings toward 
with my father. I don’t 
according to what 


you're getting à 
her, or competing 
I'm just going along 


ad to start the 


analysis and you had 
recta] examinations? 
Pt: Well, I remembered 
that it reminded me of my 
session was about that; the type of opera 
as far as the memory is concerned— 
Dr: But there was a fear in you connected with that. 


Pt: A fear in me? 


Dr: That's right! You got quite anxious. 
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Pt: I don't remember. That was some time back. I remember the dream 
and I remember the— 


Dr: At that time I said it would be better not to discuss it too much. Do 
you remember? 

Pt: Yes. So what was that? 2. Ра 

Dr: Well, maybe some of the fears about your own masculinity were ir 
volved in that dream. 

Pt: Well, did I say that I was sexually excited in the dream? . 

F , К 

Dr: No, no. I'm not speaking about sexual excitement; I'm speaking 
about fears now. gn" sili 

Pt: Well, wouldn't the fear be produced, or more highlighted, by a fe 


ч : А р Я it 
ing of some excitement—this sexual stimulus or stimulation or whatever 
is, that was producing fears? 


Dr: It may or it may not. 


. "CE : z o 
Pt: Couldn’t it be the conflict, in other words, the feeling wanting t 


- ; I 
take place and the—I can't put into words what I'm trying to say, but 
have an idea of what I want to say. 


about this particular dream and— 


Dr: And many dreams like it that you had, because you had quite a pe 
ber. And many dreams you've had regarding your father have given Tis 


5 н itals 
to a great deal of anxiety and many of them had to do with the genital 
or the rectum, remember that? 


Pt: Yes. Or bandaged hands. 
Dr: That's right, bandaged hands, 
Pt: Some form of violence. 


Dr: Or using the hands—preventing the hands from being used. 
Pt: Hmmm. Could I have been beaten or something? 
Dr: I don't know, 


Pt: As a very young child, playing with myself or something like that? 

Dr: It happens. 

Pt: Yes, I know, but a thin 

Dr: Not necessarily, 

Pt: It didn’t ha 
have happened in s 
I may have been 
back to me. 


In other words, what you're saying 


g like this I certainly would remember. 


their wrists. 
with the mem: 
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ing and so on. And a lot of these people were present at my sister-in-law’s 
party. Remember that? Maybe when I'm criticized I feel that I’m being 
castrated, to a degree. Maybe I feel that whatever masculinity I have is in 
my ability to perform, and if this is threatened, in a sense I'm being cir- 
cumcised or castrated. Is that possible? 

Dr: It’s possible that there is a connection. 
| Pt: Because look how much importance I put into reaction. My whole 
life up until very recently went much further than just my job, see? Be- 
fore I cared very much about—until quite recently my whole life was that 
way, to impress and so on. It's an old typical thing! Now, I’m very happy 
to say that most of that has been changed. In fact, a lot of it has been 
changed. But yet that feeling is still very strong when I'm performing. 

The attitude of the patient following this type of verbalization changed 
in a favorable direction. His unconscious fears, so well portrayed in his 
dreams, apparently diminished. The unconscious components of homosexual 
drives became less conspicuous in his dreams. Eczema definitely associated 
with unconscious fears of homosexuality apparently diminished or essentially 
disappeared. I believe that the effect of LSD-25 on the analysis of the trans- 
ference was of important significance in expediting this phase of the patient's 
recovery. 

2. Relationship With Minority Groups 


Another one of the important aspects of the patient’s personality struc- 
ture uncovered by LSD-25 was his unconscious hostility toward minority 
groups. The patient's work brings him into contact, professionally, with 
colored show people. His relationship with them improved markedly as in- 
dicated by the excerpt from a session recorded verbatim some months after 
the LSD-25 interview. 

Pt: But one thing I did notice on my last tour; I used to have the habit 
if I was with a colored band and I was eating with them or chatting with 
them, I'd become one of them. I almost talked like them, I, not too obvi- 
ously, because then they would say, “Oh, man, what are you doing?" Га 
try so hard to be like one of them and say, “See, I'm one of the boys!" This 
time, the big difference was that I didn't go out of my way to be with them. 
If I was with them, fine. I didn't search them out. I didn't look for them. 

Dr: Do you know why? 

Pi: Well, because for one thing I understood my feelings. 

Dr: But specifically, why? 

Pt: I didn’t have to soothe my guilt. 

There are other minority groups, symbolically speaking. In the case of 
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is wi i ieve, i ved 
this patient, his relationship with his wife and children, I believe, impro 


i ility toward 
asa result of the resolution of the unconscious forces of hostility 
а 
minorities, 


tional 
3. The Transference-Countertransference as Part of a Transacti 


Process 


Grinker (8) discusses in detail integration of the individualized jc 
organism in terms of field theory. 'The functioning of the organism mori : 
be understood except by a study of its transactional process as енне, ней 
total field. A frame of reference in which the organismic-environmenta sind 
talt can be subjectively perceived is not within the activity of the nel 
therapist under usual conditions. The psychotherapist is just as much a е 
of the system in Process with the environment as is the patient. 1 rans cd 
tional relationships develop not only with the patient, part of which is Pp 
the countertransference, but also with the psychotherapist who is part of t | 
environmental whole, For example, he interacts during the interview with 
the attitudes of his own social and professional group. . { 

Cantril, Ames, Hastorf and Ittelson (5) stress the transactional point s 
view in Psychological research. Spiegel states, “If the concept of the e 
to be employed as the basis for representing the interconnections between t 


s с оп- 
Various aspects of human behavior, then all these aspects must occupy n 
hierarchical Positions within the field" (13). 


4. The Need for Scientific Data in Psychodynamics 
that it is a necessar 


for a more complete study, outlined, 
(9), provide a definite system for evaluation. This 
be made pertinent to a realistic goal. We can only hope 
Pose by restricting our Operations and by lifting the re- 


. soe H е 
tations originally imposed becom 
clear. The verbalizati 


for example, by Kubie 
system can usually 
to achieve our pur, 


: Son ave 
amework of the interview itself. I ha 


å d- 
agues that the type of verbatim recor 
is “incomplete” and that “all of the conscious and uncon 
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scious activity of the analyst as well as of the patient would be required for 
a truly scientific procedure." This attitude is, of course, a particularly de- 
Structive type of scientific nihilism and does not apply to investigations at 
any level, even the most purely scientific. It is maintained by some that 
even notes taken during the psychotherapeutic procedure will influence the 
Course of the analysis. From an operational point of view this, of course, 
18 correct. Certainly, with some patients, note-taking would interfere; with 
others it may enhance the progress of the analysis. The same is true of 
verbatim recordings, but it is hard for me to visualize how scientific psy- 
chodynamics can be built only on recollections of the observer as a source of 
raw data. To ascertain what a physician means by the term transference or 
Countertransference it is not only necessary to know what he says about it 
but also to observe as far as possible what he does with it. That is, how 
does he function in the transference-counterference system. It is under- 
standable that certain techniques are without value if certain results are 
desired. For example, if we wish to know how many schizophrenics there 
are we ask someone who has counted them. We do not ask a sociologist what 
the ideal number in a given population would be for our culture. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how the basic process of scientific procedure has been 
So long neglected in one of the most important aspects of man's study of man. 
Certainly, if a sufficient number of recordings of analyses had been made, 
Published, studied by the usual scientific procedures and found wanting in 
their contribution to psychodynamics, then the value of verbatim recordings 
could reasonably be denied under the conditions that they were studied. At 
Present the tragic paucity of suitable raw data in psychodynamics makes it 
Urgent that means be found to publish verbatim data so that multidisciplined 
Studies of psychodynamic theory may be made possible. Too often, spec- 
tacular coincidences and anecdotes which confirm a given psychodynamic theory 
take the place of the basic process occurring in the transference-countertrans- 
ference segment of the transaction between patient and therapist. The 
anecdotal procedure must give way to content analyses with emphasis on the 
transactional nature of the psychotherapeutic process. Only in this way can 
the basic framework of psychodynamics be ultimately formulated, undis- 
torted by unknown accidental factors. 


S. 


5. The Countertransference in Verbatim Recordings 


From the point of view of the writer the science of psychodynamics can- 
Dot be adequately developed and the data cannot be suitably evaluated with- 
9ut verbatim recordings on a much larger scale than that presently available. 
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iatri accorded 
Much greater approval by the psychiatric world than has been acc 


Н " ignificance that the 
verbatim recordings thus far, is necessary. It was of significan 


: Теч 
need for verbatim recordings was stressed in the recent volume a i bind 
man and Redlich (6). They point out some of the DE mcn 
tered as far as the attitude of the therapist is concerned. May hun е 
discussion some of my own experiences? When I first used the ES 
of verbatim recordings of psychotherapeutic interviews, about ten gie aet 
I questioned many of my colleagues and hoped to obtain technical еи 
аз wellas approval. Although both of these were freely given by one iens 
there was another group who opposed the project. Perhaps in my - reed 
I was surprised to find, at that time and at the present, that ind oe 
with Glover (7), who apparently feels that even taking notes in the ipe sii 
of the patient is detrimental to the therapeutic process. The microp n 
cording to this notion would be much more detrimental. Of cour der 
point of view may hold for some patients especially those with para "0 
personalities. While the transference that the therapist produces е? 
impaired by recordings it is most important that the attitude of the p ш: 
cian himself toward recordings be considered in terms of uc fascia 
ference. Not much data is presently available. Some of the objections меп 
by different colleagues аге: "I did it in 1937.” “You could spend your et 
life studying the recording of one patient in analysis.” “Its a E 
by others" “Do you think I would let anyone know what "ied 
to the patient?" “I shout at my patients sometimes. I would be very те a 
tant to let that be known.” “There are too many legal reasons why it E Я 
not and should not be done.” “It is of questionable value for it is c eer у 
sis.” “Tt might be of value only in teaching." “You want publicity. - 

It is of interest that in a research project where I was the Principal. в 
vestigator the psychoanalyst was unable to get recordings of the first e!£ 5 
hours because of difficulties with the equipment. He refused to allow As 
to help him with the recording machine. All that actually was required ihe 
excellent recordings was to turn down the volume control. That is, a 
therapist had set the volume control at maximum over a period of id 
weeks and had not made a study of the increase in distortion produced by t 


; 5 г n era- 
inaccurate set of the volume control. Certainly the attitude of this th 
pist would be worthy of exploration in detail. 


No one can deny that a very important part of the value of psychotheraPy 
the interaction between the therapist and the patient. The motivations 
the therapist, therefore, are of great significance. A study of these ane 
tions can no longer be neglected especially because of the technical advanc 


is 
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in the equipment available for verbatim recordings. The therapist, and I 


speak for myself also, is constantly confronted by his own defects when listen- 
ing to the recordings or when he reads the transcripts. He is therefore con- 
fronted with unresolved problems of the countertransference. This may be 
anxiety producing and therefore threatening to him. In essence, both the 
patient and the therapist are on the same tape recording. The therapist be- 
Comes a patient, so to speak, when the countertransference is the subject of 
scrutiny. He, himself, becomes a patient not only in his own eyes but also 
in the eyes of outside observers, to whom exposure of the therapist-patient 
relationship may be disclosed. Further, if we take into consideration the 
dynamics of the countertransference, as viewed by Lewin (11), and of 
the hostility and even death wishes toward the patient, problems connected 
with verbatim recordings may become intolerable to the therapist. Indeed, 
the Possibility exists that this hostility may be turned onto the therapist 
himself, The psychodynamics of this process may account for what I be- 
lieve to be the scientifically unreasonable positions taken by certain of my 
colleagues, as listed in the foregoing. To take a more optimistic point of 
Mew there are signs that many psychotherapeutic centers are being supplied 
With recording equipment and that it is being made available to both students 
and therapists. 'The analysis of the patient-doctor interaction, I hope, will 
therefore become a more integrated part of the psychotherapeutic relationship. 


F. SUMMARY 


1. A three-hour verbatim recording of a patient under the influence of 
lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) is presented to illustrate its uses in 
connection with the transference-countertransference process in therapy. 

2. The technique of conducting psychiatric interviews with patients 
under the influence of LSD-25 is outlined in detail. 

3. It is stressed that a verbatim record is required to study the action of 
drugs as adjuvants to psychotherapy- 

4. The material is that of a patient in analysis who, for several weeks, 
avoided disclosing that he had been itching and scratching. In connection 
with the analysis of a dream in which he was dominated by a college pro- 
fessor in a classroom, the patient disclosed that he had unconsciously feared 
what might be uncovered, jointly, by the analyst and himself. This distrust 
and fear of the physician touched on in previous sessions finally emerged in 
full force in this 250th interview. In other connected dreams that were 
also analyzed under LSD-25, the patient's attitudes toward authority and 
toward the analyst were successfully reconstructed. 
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. s it is 

5. On the basis of the foregoing data, and other pomi ge Sar 
believed that LSD-25 intensifies the relationship with the a pipe 
the elated state produced by LSD-25. In this particular sen а Metri 
in other instances the transference-countertransference process Mn exul 
out in bold relief against the analysis as a whole. Unconscious ета 
conflicts were mobilized and utilized, and the effect on the patient's к 
tioning was scrutinized. Unconscious hostility toward minority rutina 
disclosed for the first time, and the behavior of the patient was effe ? 
modified so that better communication with the 
6. The nature of the tr 
actional process is discusse 
for the study 


se groups was possible. А 
ansference-countertransference as part of a — 
d and the need for verbatim records as a bas 
of the transference-countertransference is emphasized. 
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ABSOLUTE JUDGMENTS OF SPECTRUM COLORS*: 


Department of Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University; and the U. S. Naval 
Medical Research Laboratory, New London, Connecticut 


A. CHAPANIS AND Rita M. HALSEY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In 1951 we reported the percentages of correct absolute judgments made 
by highly trained subjects with sets of 10, 12, 15, and 17 spectrum colors 
(7). Since that time it has become the practice to treat absolute judg- 
ment data with logarithmic statistics—called information measurement (5. 
8, 9) or uncertainty analysis (6)—and we have been encouraged by workers 
in this field to express our data in the same terms. This note presents the 
results of recomputations on our original data using the form of multivariate 
contingency analysis described by McGill (8). 

In addition, we have computed the average errors which might be ex- 
Pected if these colors had been used to code a continuum of rectangular shape. 
The rationale for such computations comes from practical, human-engineer- 
ing considerations which can best be illustrated by an example. Suppose these 
Colors had been used to represent the altitudes of aircraft on a visual display. 
How large a discrepancy, on the average, can we expect between true alti- 
tude and altitude as judged from the color code? Thus, in more general 
terms, we have attempted to estimate the accuracy with which discrete color 
codes could be used to represent values on a continuous scale. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Details of procedure are given in our original article (7). Briefly, sub- 
Jects were trained to associate a number with each of a set of spectrum colors. 
The colors were produced by a Beckman spectrophotometer and were viewed 
Singly against a large gray background. ‘The test spot was about 45’ in 
angular size and had a luminance of 28 candles per square meter; the back- 
£round had a luminance of 24 candles per square meter.? In all, there were 
four sets of colors between 430 and 642 mp (see Column 1 of Table 1). 
ыт 

*Received in the Editorial Office оп June 15, 1956, and published immediately at 
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?'Гһезе values were incorrectly reported as 2.8 and 2.4 candles per square meter 
Tespectively in our original article (7). 
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The number of repetitions per color and subjects are shown in Columns 2 
and 3 of Table 1. Test trials were started only after subjects showed no 
further evidence of learning. As many as 550 trials were required for some 
Subjects to reach this level of proficiency. 


C. RESULTS 


In our original article we reported the percentages of correct responses 
for pooled data only. The values in Column 4 show that individual differ- 
ences were small. 

The average errors in Column 5 combine two kinds of errors: (а) errors 
of grouping and (b) errors of judgment. The former are exactly compar- 
able to the errors which result when continuous data are grouped into fre- 
quency distributions. For example, if 15 colors are used to code a continuum 
of size R, the value of any one color is the midpoint of a class interval which 
will be in error by 1/60 R, on the average. This is also the average error 
one should expect if subjects were able to judge the colors with complete 
accuracy. Errors of judgment are larger, of course. For example, confusing 
any one of the 15 colors with an adjacent one represents an error of 1/15 R. 
The values in Column 5 are averages computed over all responses by means 
of the formula: 


100 
M. = [0.25 Xf. + 3fe] 
nN 
Where N = the total number of judgments, 
n the number of colors in the set, 
fe the number of times each color was judged correctly, 
f == frequency of judgment errors of size e, 


e = size of judgment error in category steps. 


The results in Columns 6 through 11 of Table 1 need little explanation. 
To emphasize the purely statistical nature of such analyses we have used 
the neutral term “logarithmic mean”? instead of “entropy,” “information,” 
or “uncertainty,” as this measure has been variously called; and “logarithmic 
contingency” instead of “information transmitted,” or “contingent uncer- 
tainty.” Since base-2 logarithms have been used, the reader may, if he wants, 
attach the word “bits” to the numbers in Columns 6 through 11. For the 
data of pooled subjects the multiple logarithmic contingency using stimuli 
and subjects to predict responses is the sum of the values in Columns 8, 9, 


ORNA 
3 (е Е . А : 
By analogy with the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means. 
y analogy with mean-square contingency. 
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and 10, or the difference between the values in Columns 7 and 11. (Осса- 
sional discrepancies of 0.01 are due to rounding errors.) 


D. Discussion 


Five points merit explicit notice: 

(a). The numbers in Column 5 suggest that if discrete colors are used 
to code a rectangular continuum, any single value on that continuum can 
be estimated with an average error of about 2 per cent. 

(5). Average errors of judgment (Column 5) are inversely related to 
the contingencies between stimuli and responses (Column 8). Although 
this is a reasonable finding, there is no logical necessity that the two sets of 
numbers should be related in this way. One can easily construct matrices 
of data for which the contingency values are the maximum possible, but in 
which every response is wrong. 

(c). In the contingency analyses the differences between subjects and 
the associated interaction terms (Columns 9 and 10) are generally of neg 
ligible importance. Our subjects agreed with each other in the way they 
used the permissible responses throughout these experiments. 

(4). The contingencies between stimuli and responses (Column 8) are 
larger than are customarily reported for similar kinds of measurements in 
hearing (4, 10, 11) and taste (1). Our values are also higher than those 
reported by Eriksen and Hake (3) for Munsell hues. However, when Erik- 
sen and Hake selected only the last 20 judgments of each series, i.e., afte? 
their subjects had had extensive practice, they found a value comparable t? 
ours. This agreement may be fortuitous, however, since our stimuli were 
more saturated and probably brighter than those used by Eriksen and Hake. 
In addition, the stimulus series used by Eriksen and Hake included purple 


hues whereas ours did not. For comparisons with still other data see the 
тесеп? review by Miller (9). 


(е). 


As the number of stimulus categories increases, the contingency 
between 


stimuli and responses increases, reaches а maximum, and then de- 
creases. It is easy to explain why the contingency for 12 stimulus categorie? 
should be lower than that for 15 and the value for 10 categories should be 
the lowest of the three. A characteristic of this statistic is that the con- 
tingency cannot exceed the logarithmic mean for stimuli or responses. Thus 
if the true contingency between stimuli and responses is 3.66 for this kind of 


task, we could not get so high a value with 10 or 12 stimuli simply because 
of the mathematical nature of this measure. 


A more difficult Question to answer concerns the decrease in contingency 
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with 17 as compared with 15 categories. The explanation for this finding 
has some theoretical interest since it bears on the model of man as a com- 
Munication system. In our studies the experiment with the 17-color series 
was done first. Thus our finding may mean only that subjects were not as 
fully trained with the 17 colors as they were with the 15 colors. A more 
likely explanation, we feel, is that the 17 hues were spaced too irregularly—a 
shortcoming which was largely rectified in the 15-hue series. 

The available literature seems to be contradictory on this point. Neither 
Eriksen and Hake (2) nor Pollack (10) found a decrease in contingency 
values with the largest number of stimulus categories they tried. On the 
other hand, findings similar to ours have been reported by Beebe-Center е? al. 
(1) for taste and by Garner (+) for loudness judgments. Garner found 
that with a large number of stimulus categories the predictability of responses 
Could be measurably improved by considering subjects, previous responses, and 
Previous stimuli. Since we did not preserve a record of the order of trials 
We cannot do as complete an analysis on our data. 
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PROJECTIVE CROSS-EXAMINATION* 


Department of Psychology, Wheaton College 


ALBIN R. GILBERT 


When projective techniques of personality exploration prove after a fair 
trial period to “work,” the proponents only too often overrate the extent to 
which these techniques work. To this investigator, one way of combatting 
such scientific naïvete is to take no test responses of subjects for granted, but 
to “cross-examine” the subjects, as it were, on each response. This approach 
to projective psychology takes its lead from the legal court practice where 
attorneys try to validate or invalidate earlier examinations by cross-examining 


- Witnesses, thus possibly revealing contradictions and suggesting conclusions as 


to where the truth may lie. 


A. Tuer RATIONALE or Projective Cross-ExaMINATION 


The rationale of ‘ ‘projective cross-examination” is based on the assump- 
tion that an individual, over a period of time, strives, perceives, and behaves 
in preferred ways; and, by contrast, dislikes striving, perceiving, and behay- 
ing in ways counter to these. Fundamental to this view is the “theory of 
the good Gestalt,” as interpreted by Koffka, Wertheimer, Scheerer, Gold- 
Stein, and others (8, 16, 13, 4). According to Goldstein, the organism has а 
bent to actualize itself by “preferred behavior within given situations. Such 

behavior jg marked by greater pregnancy and simplicity, and by minimal 
nergy expenditure." 

If this supposition be true, an individual will put himself in another's place 
More readily and more naturally if he finds the other congenial; and he will 

* reluctant to do this if the other is not congenial. Even if he does, his be- 
avior may tend to be unconvincing. 

This consideration suggests a new projective device whereby an individual 
is made to step alternately "into the shoes" of two personalities: first, of one 
who is Prompted by a particular strong need; and then, of another in whom 
the same need is weak. A subject may, for example, first be made to act out 
the réle of an outspokenly dominant person, and then of one in whom 


dominance is markedly weak. His contrasting róle behavior, thus “cross- 
Esos eee 


nc ranserred from the Journal of Social Psychology on June 15, 1956, and pub- 


pied immediately at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal 
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examined," will disclose his preferred position on the писне аа 
of dominance—providing he holds an outspoken position on this range. E 
he does not, that is, i£—in our example—his position оороо "ce м 
is ambivalent, the cross-examination of the behavior patterns will likewis 
disclose this fact. Р — 
The cross-examination, as here described, can be intensified by making 
subject assume the contrasting róles, 
then in the name of a fictitious person. 
into the open. 


first speaking simply for himself, and 

This may bring unconscious processes 
It may help differentiate between ego-involved and impar 
sonal responses. Thus, for example, a subject furnished the following com 


Р n З ‚ в third 
pletions patterned on the same dimension but composed in the first and 
persons, respectively: 


"When I tackle a problem, / concentrate on it. 
"When Magda tackles a problem, she gets « 
The first statement is a truism striking by it 
Statement about Magda must be assumed 
subject’s sense of inferiority in matters о 
The principle of “Drojectiv: 
lows: a subject who is made 
dynamic tendency by assumi 
Personally and in the name 
Preference or his ambiv. 
It should be obvious 
tion" meets the require 
subject in contrasting 
Stitutes an experimenal 


vorried." Md 
s impersonality. The pe 
as a projection upon Magda of the 
f achievement. " 
€ cross-examination" can be formulated as x 
to act out the polar extremes of a particula 


à “ngs 
» 18 borne out impressively by this technique. It bring? 
С tinctness of personality, which to deny would be deny 
ing the Law of Соп 

е 


1 1 í j ose 
А Thurstone's technique of measuring attitudes is also based on a subject’s Chose 
ing between statements with which he identifies himself, those he rejects, and тіпа“ 
ent. This is, of Course, a direct kind of NU ene теп“ 
К Д t, where t| j d by him 
і our pictures which appeal i islike 

falls into the category of “projective Cross. amination She fous d 
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'The polarity principle, in conjunction with the first and third person ap- 
proaches, provides checks and counter-checks for every test response. This 
has the added advantage that control of responses by the subject, whenever 
such control occurs, is better checked by the technique of “projective cross- 
examination” than it is by any other projective method lacking such a device. 


B. PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE Cross-EXAMINATION TECHNIQUE TO 
THE METHOD or PROJECTIVE SENTENCE-COMPLETION 


'The preceding theoretical considerations can be put to practical use in 
Projective personality exploration through a variety of stimulus material. 
The present study demonstrates projective cross-examination through sen- 
tence-completion. The test is designed to reveal each subject’s unique molar 
pattern in its dynamic dimensions. 

Each personality dimension underlying the test is explored by having the 
subject complete a tetrad, or any series of equivalent tetrads, of sentence- 
trunks. In every tetrad, two fragments are designed to reveal tendencies 
toward the upper pole, and the other two fragments toward the lower pole 
of the given dimension. Of the two sentence-fragments aimed at each pole, 
one fragment is couched in the first, and the other in the third person. The 
Patterning of sentence-fragments by the polarity principle, as well as the 
use of equivalent first and third person items, are the essential features of 
the “projective cross-examination.” 

Preparatory research has shown that in completing tetrads of “cross-frag- 
ments” each of which is tailored to fit the strong and the weak manifestation 
of a particular dimension a subject reveals either his peculiar position toward 
the strong or the weak pole of the tapped dimension; or, failing this, he 
discloses the ambivalent character of the dimension under scrutiny. 


C. ESTABLISHING THE POSITION OF A SUBJECT ON THE Potar RANGE 


The first two sentence-trunks below tap the strong pole of the need for 
achievement. They do this, simply suggesting a positive meaning of the 
need for achievement. In turn, the next two sentence-beginnings, patterned 
on the weak pole of the need for achievement, convey a negative meaning. It 
Was found that such moderate suggestions sufficiently indicate the opposite 
Poles of the need in question. More definite structuring of the test items 
Proved to diminish their projective effectiveness. 

'The following tetrad is presented in its systematic context. In the actual 
test form, however, the items composing the different tetrads are intermixed 
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so that their mutual relationship remains concealed from the subject. Sub- 
ject's completions are in italics. 


I 

(1st person) When I tackle a problem, 7 always finish it. 

(3rd person) The way to bring home the bacon is to work for it. 
II 

(Ist person) I just drooped when J finished the exam. 


(3rd person) A lot of people haven't got the energy to finish what they 
started, 


The sentence-trunks in the preceding tetrad are patterned on the need for 
achievement. Sections I and II suggest persons motivated respectively by 
a high and a low achievement drive. Each of these sections discriminates 
between the self-statement (composed in the first person) and statements at- 
tributed to fictitious Persons (composed in the third person). 

According to the theory of projective psychology it is assumed that the 
subject conveys in his self-statements the conscious awareness of his achieve- 
ment drive; or he reports about this need purely objectively, as he observes it 
working in people in general. By contrast, he reveals in the third-person 
Statements what this need means to him subjectively, in unconscious aware- 
ness, 

The first objective of interpretation is to establish the subject’s position 
on the motivational range. This is here illustrated by the need for achieve- 
ment. Through “cross-examination”—by holding I against II, and within 
cach of these sections by comparing the first-person and the third-person 
Statements—the examiner attempts to discover how the subject discharged 
the role of a Person prompted by the achievement drive. 

Turning, first, to I (the stimulus material tapping the upper extreme of 
the achievement drive), the interpreter finds that there is no contradiction 
between the Conscious and the unconscious percepts of this drive in the sub- 
Jects mind. The first-person statements are borne out by the third-person 
Items. The same condition obtains for II (the material exploring the lower 


der investigation), There is no neurotic tendency in 


oss-examination of I against IT. The examination 16° 
i e-trunks patterned on high achievement (under Г), 
Which are Positively worded, have likewise been completed in a positive 
sense. Бу contrast, the sentence-fragments reflecting low achievement (un- 


Bé 1), Which are negatively worded, have nevertheless been completed in 4 
Positive sense, 
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The subject is saying that she did not give up her efforts for lack of 
energy, but only because the assumed task was done. The beginning, “1 
Just drooped down,” would probably have led a person of low achievement 
drive to the explanation that she had not enough energy, that she met with 
difficulties, and the like; and the beginning, “A lot of people haven’t got the 
energy,” would have induced a person with low achievement drive to make 
Statements as to the reason for giving up. Our subject, on the other hand, 
does not identify herself with such people. Rather, she thinks of people 
Who finish what they have started. 

The cross-examination of I against II also shows that the completions 
under I are more unified than those under II, because the meaning implicit 
m the sentence-beginning is carried out in the completion. The result is a 

good Gestalt" of the completed item. The completion of the items under 
II show a “poor Gestalt," in that the negative meaning of the sentence-frag- 
ments is rounded out in a positive sense. The sentence-beginning under I 
and the corresponding completions are a better match than the beginnings and 
their completions under II. In fact, the completions under II, positive in 
meaning, fit the sentence-beginnings under I, which are likewise positive, bet- 
ter than they do the negative sentence-beginnings under II. Thus, the meaning 
9f the completions under I, reflecting a strong achievement drive, is “vali- 
dated" by the completions under II. 


D. Tur System or DIMENSIONS 


In the quest for a catalogue of dimensions on which the “must-functions” 
are to be patterned, this author has not followed the frequent practice of 
throwing together a number of isolated variables, designed to appraise some 
Practical aspect, for example an individual’s introversion-extroversion score, 
his score of neuroticism, and the like. Rather, he has adopted a comprehen- 
Sive system of personality dimensions, based on the perennial themes of human 
life, arrived at phenomenologically. 

Philipp Lersch’s concise system of variables seems especially appropriate 
because of its cogent phenomenological comprehension of the meaning of 
human life. His system of motives is set in a triadic frame of themes that 
every individual pursues in his unique way: preservation of life; preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the ego; and striving for ego-transcending val- 
ues (9).2 
__In Table 1, the italicized titles show this system of dimensions arranged 


examination can also be based on a 


2 
“Personality jecti Я 

3 tests through projective cross 
РЕР such as the one suggested by К. B. 


factor-a + А À 
сапа] h 
Cattell T id derived system of dimensions 
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TABLE 1 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES—ByY CATEGORIES 


i indi the 
Note: Each item is preceded by two numbers of which the first Јоана rs 
Systematic order in the list below, while the second marks the chanc 
in the test form (Table 2); 


86. 
21. 
95. 
38. 


57. 


wo 


1. SHEER VITALITY 
А. High Vitality —Loas Vitality 
I have enough energy to 
A girl with as much pep as X 
I like to take things easy, when 
Ү is so lifeless, because 


B. Intense Need for Pleasure—Low Need for Pleasure 
When I say "fun," I mean 
When X wants a good time, she 
Why should I Eo after pleasure when 
Y does not Eo out for pleasure, but 


C. Intense Sensuousness—Loaw Sensuousness 
Don't you think that sexual pleasures — 
X thinks that love and Sex ————— 


ere was the opportunity for sexual experience, and yeb ——— 
Y refuses to face the sexual problem when she 


D. Strong Sensitivity —I eak Sensitivity 
Some things give me a thrill, like 
When X feels like something lively, she 
When I have nothing to interest me, 
When Y feels bored, she 


П. ENHANCEMENT OF THE EGO 


Strong Urge for Self-Preservation—W eak Urge for Self-Preservation 


When I am in a tight place, I try 

When something pulls her up short, X 
es me feel so hopeless as 

ves in when ——___ 


B. Intense Egoism—W eak Egoism 
Yes, I am selfish enough to want 
X shows her selfishness when 
I can be quite unselfish when 
To Y a Sacrifice means ——___ 


C. Strong Will to Power—W eak Will to Power 
When I tackle a problem 


7€ way to bring home the bacon 
I just drooped when — — 
A lot of people haven't Eot the energy to 

D. Strong Sel 
Not that I am 
I know X well 
I hate to push 
Y will never fi 


always ca 


-Ass ertiveness—W ea 
a show-off; but I 
enough; she will 
myself, especially 
orce herself into other People's notice. She ———— 
E. Displeasure 


ious than a person who —— 
goat most — — 


k Self-Assertiveness 

do want to assert myself ———— — 
always assert herself when ———— 
when ——— 


Nothing is more obnox 
The thing that gets my 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


35. 


36. 


65, 
66. 


25. 
82. 


F. Propensity to Criticize 

Some people are not discriminating; they 

С. Revengefulness 
If a person does a dirty trick to me, 

H. Good-naturedness 
I don't hold a grudge against, 
Why should a person take offense 

1. Self-Respect—Slight Self-Respect 


To show my self-respect, I 

X deserves to be proud, because 

I would be more of a person if 

How can one expect Y to have self-respect, when 


II. SELF-TRANSCENDING 
A. Social Needs 
1. Sociability—Withdrawal 

To me people can be fun 
X wants company 

I want solitude 

When Y is alone ———— 

2. Need for Friendship—Self-Sufficiency 


'Го me, a real friend ———— 
Some people want to make friends because 
Without friends I ————— 
Y had no use for friends; she 
3. Desire to be Loved—Lack of Desire to be Loved 


Why do I want a man's love, you ask? 

Without a man's love, a woman 

If I do not find a man's love 

Some women do not seek a man's love, because ———— 
4. Benevolence, Lack of Benevolence 


I always want to help 
X will do a favor 
Why should I want to help a person 
There is no reason to help 
5. Inconsiderateness 


I don't feel sorry for ————— 
Why should you be concerned about a person 


6. Malice 
I might even deal a person a blow from behind if 
X can be quite malicious toward 
7. Hate 
Hatred boils up inside me when a person - 
X cannot conceal her hatred toward 
8. Aggressiveness 


If it's important enough to me, I would not shrink from 
X's aggressiveness can be explained by 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


B. Desire to Accomplish—Indifference Towards Accomplishment 


67. 46. 
68. 47. 
69. 50. 
70. 48. 
71. 67, 
7. 38. 
73. 74. 
7. 3 
57. 11 
26. 33. 
424^ 23: 
78. 378. 
79. 55. 
80. 69. 
81 24. 
82 72, 
©З... 375 
84. 42. 
85. 54. 
36. 28 
87. 13 
88. 53 
89. 18. 
90. 30. 
91. 37. 
92. 76. 
93. 26. 
O6 22 
95. 14. 
96. 96. 
97. ..: 99; 
Эв. 65. 
99. 2. 
100. 10. 


To me, working hard 
When people are so diligent as X 
If I don't work enough, it is because 
Y doesn't stick to her work; the reason must be 


C. Desire to Learn—Disinterest in Learning 
If I had my choice about what to learn 
People who want real knowledge 
I don't see much Point in learning 
Y doesn't know whether intellectua 


l pursuits are important if ———— 

D. Enthusiasm—Lack of Enthusiasm 
Some things make me really enthusiastic, such as 
Some things fairly captivate X, such as 


I cannot get excited about something like — — —— 
Y is left cold by 


E. Disenchantment 
I am rather disenchanted by 
Y lost all her illusions after — —— 


F. Conformism—Lach of Conformism 
Sure, I’m conventional when ——__ 


X has a strong sense of obligations; she ——___ 
I resent conforming when 


Y always rebels against rules; she 


G. Intense Esthetic Sense—Weak Esthetic Sense 

Of course, I have a sense of beauty; I 
knows what beauty means in life; she 
here was not much beauty in that sort of life. Well, I 

Beauty does not mean much when 

H. Philosophical Leanings—Lacking Philosophical Leanings 

When I Stop to think what life is all about 

The meaning of life 


All this Philosophizing about | 
What the dickens is lif 


ife makes me — 
e all about when —— 


I. Religiousness—Lack of Religiousness 
To me, religion is ___ 

To many People the belief in God 
You ask me whether 


We can live without God; I 
Those who deny the existence of God 


ІУ. SELF-CULTIVATION—DRIFTING 


by Categories, adapted to 


"n ina- 
j i І e present projective cross-examin 
Чоп technique. A dimensi 


| 
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maximum and a minimum of dominance in a particular situational area. 
Аз a rule, an individual holds a consistent position on a dimensional con- 
tinuum in the significant situations of his current life. For the purpose of 
the present projective technique it is sufficient to distinguish between the 
intensity degrees of “outspokenly strong," “markedly weak," and "ambiva- 
lent." 

The system contains 21 tetrads. As explained above (Establishing the 
position of a subject on the polar range), in each pair of tetrads one pair 
of sentence-fragments composed in the first and third person respectively is 
Patterned on the upper; the other pair, likewise composed, is patterned on 
the lower extreme of a particular dimension. It will be noticed that some 
dimensions are represented by less than four fragments. The inclusion of 
these sets is designed to render the interpretation more discriminating. It 
will be noted, however, that these reduced sets only partially provide the 
Cross-examination device, that is, only with respect to self-statements as 
against statements by others. 

The present sentence-fragments have been developed for American female 
college students, aged 17-22, belonging to the middle and upper middle classes. 
The responses, elicited by the prepared fragments, are of course characteristic 
of the particular testing population. For different testing populations sen- 
tence-trunks have to vary according to intelligence, age, sex, socio-economic 
level, or national background. 


E. ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 


To conceal the rationale of the technique from the subjects, the frag- 
ments presented by categories in Table 1 are listed in the test in scrambled 
order (Table 2) and are given by consecutive numbers. In a new version 
of the test form it is contemplated inserting buffer items among the items 
Proper, 

Fragments are, of course, never perfect, and should therefore always be 
Susceptible to amendments. In taking the test, the subjects are encouraged 
to mark the completions disliked or found difficult, to make annotations to 
this effect, and even to omit certain completions altogether, provided they 
State the reason. Such reactions are a good point of departure for an “in- 
quiry,” should such be contemplated. As suggested by Hanfmann and 

*tzels, they may discuss their own responses in an “inquiry,” following the 
test completion (5). By all such procedures defensive tendencies with respect 
to certain fragments may be disclosed, and the personality level from which 
the Subject’s responses stem may be revealed. 
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" к velana: 
For the administration of the test the reader is referred to the self-explan 
tory instruction prefacing the test form (Table 2). 


ABLE 2 "T 
THe PCE—(Projective Cross-EXAMINATION) Test, EDITION FOR WOMEN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


" ssible 
Instruction. Complete the following sentence-beginnings as quickly as pon 
with the first ideas that come to your mind. Grammatical correctness and goo Чот 
are not important. If you cannot find а phrase for the completion, even one ap aes 
two will do. Feel free to make any remarks concerning completions made by Vis 
Write them down either immediately after your completion or on the back o Les 
Sheet under the respective item number. If you cannot complete an item on Hs 
reading, place the number in parentheses and return to it later. If you cannot 0007 
plete such an item even then, you may omit the completion, stating—if you t ak 
the reason for your omission. You may also mark a completion found difficu uds 
disagreeable by X on the left of the item number. Your brief remark as to the г 
son for your difficulty will be appreciated, but it is not absolutely necessary. 


Part I sith 
Explor. 1. X shows her selfishness when she is unwilling to share 8" 
others. 
Explor. 2. I just don't know what makes me click; I è rtant 
22 3. Y doesnt know whether intellectual pursuits are impo 


if she feels they have no purpose for her. п 
(31) 4. I hate to push myself, for example to raise my voice. 
21 5. 


l 
Why should I want to help a person who has refused hel? 
to me. 


(43) 6. I have enough energy to swim 100 round trips in the pool. 
7. 


(47) To me, people are fun and 1 like being around them. 
8 


- To me, a real friend likes one in spite of his or her pao 
23 9. I can be quite unselfish when I help those who are needy. 
30 10. Y is just drifting through life; she has no ambition. loring: 
in 85 11. Some things make me really enthusiastic, like acater-colo? 
Explor, 12. How can one expect Y to have self-respect, when — well, 
xplor. 13. There was not much beauty in that sort of life. 
Ter 
ко 14. You ask me whether we can live without God; I E. ИЙ 
А 15. I don't hold а Erudge—oery often I do but not for 100 
pa 16. When Y feels bored, she looks out the window. m 
M uw 17. I don't feel Sorry for someone чойо refuses to study and [peo 
, 18. ks І Stop to think what life is all about Z think how 
erjul it is, 
. а i ds 
(13) 85 19. Some things Eive me a thrill, like looking at tiny lights En 
" the river at night. 
ie 20. I always want to help someone асло is distressed. 
2 З 21. When something pulls her up short, X ect 
e “of lif, People, belief in God is the most important asp 
of life. i 
H а 
Е 5 ig I cannot get excited about something like a roller coaster aa 
у 4. Birre, Pm conventional, when I follow just what others 
aways wearing clothes in style. ing it 
E 25 25 If it’s Important enough to me, Tavodldit shrink from doing jy 
М 26. То me, religion is belief that God «vill help you help уаш» 
7. Е: should a Person take offense if it was not done it 
tionally, . 
(86) 28. knows what beauty means in life; she appreciates Bent 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


X deserves to be proud, because she works hard for things 
she gets. 

The meaning of life is different for everyone. 

When I say "fun," I mean enjoying myself, free of worries. 

When I have nothing to interest me J paint. 

Some things fairly captivate X; she has a great love for 
beauty and freshness. 

There is no reason to help a person unless they need help. 

Y does not go out for pleasure, but J do. 

Some people want to make friends, because they are happy 
around people. 

All this philosophizing about life makes me think about things 
as I always do. 

Y always caves in, when she has cramps. 

To show my self-respect, I ———— 

X thinks that love and sex are healthy and normal. 

Why should I go after pleasure, when J am happy as I am. 

Y always rebels against rules; thus she is aggressive. 

X wants company on the subway. 

Not that I am a show-off, but I do want to assert myself iz 
my college work. . 

X will always assert herself when frying to accomplish some- 
thing. . 

To me, working hard is a necessity. 

When people are so diligent as X they will never finish. 

Y doesn't stick to her job; the reason must be that she is not 
interested and her power of concentration is poor. 

Without friends, I ————— 

If I don't work enough, i? is only because the work doesn’t 
interest me. 


Part II 


Y will never force herself into other people's notice. She hates 
to show off. 

When X feels like something lively, she goes to a friend's 
house. 

Beauty does not mean much when a person is charming and 
kind. 

Of course, I have a sense of beauty; I lowe the color of au- 
tumn trees. 

I am rather disenchanted by, I’m not, when I visualize beauti- 
ful compositions. 

If I do not find a man's love,—I have found it. 

Yes, I am selfish enough to want many material things. 

E тн want real knowledge must have a high purpose 
in life. 

Nothing is more obnoxious than a person who cracks gum. 

Hatred boils up inside me when a person fells secrets. 

When I tackle a problem J always finish it. 

The thing that gets my goat most is a person's bragging and 
never carrying out his plans. 

Some women do not seek a man’s love because they are no 
women. 

Some people are not discriminaing; they forget that which is 
important many times. 

X could pull herself up by her bootstraps; she does. 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


i yet 
9 66. Here was the opportunity for sexual experience, and y 
I was ready. | leid tahe 
(71) 85 67. If I had my choice about what I want to learn, 
art. 
10 68. Y refuses to face the sexual problem when she «i m 
85 69. X lost all her illusions after she was closer ms pe 
( 6) 52, 10 70. When X wants a good time, she likes to be with 
83 


71. I would be more of a person, if J were not in, nene shines 
68, 26, 18 72. X has a Strong sense of obligation; she «worries u 
are done. 


( 2) 73. A girl with as much pep as X should play forko, not in- 
13, 71 74. I don't see much point in learning about things 
terested in. онай 
( 9) 75. Don't you think that sexual pleasures are awone bs a difer- 
(92) 76. What the dickens is life all about, when everyone À 
ent conception of it. 


25, 67 77. I just drooped, when / finished my exam. 

xplor. 78. Y is left cold by the beautiful music. ish work: 
26, 68 79. A lot of people haven't got the energy to accomplish 

(52) 10 80. Without a man’s love, a woman is missing something. 

43 81. I want solitude when I have to think. 

40 82. 4 


А 5 aggressiveness can be explained by inferiority. 
22, 13 83. To Y 


7 5. 
à sacrifice means something given up that she want 
22 84. X will do a favor if she possibly has time. А 

(26) 68 35. Тһе way to bring home the bacon is to work for it. 

17, 97 86. When I am in a tight place, I try to stay calm. 

Explor. 87. I resent conforming —— — "' 

48, 52 88 n 


А had no use for friends; J pity her. ho does nol 
58, 18, 26, 68 89; Why should vou be concerned about a person who 
help himself. 


68 QW i i d writes. "n. 
E 2 [nir eren dal en 4 Hos rom behind, 1 acouldn | 
5, 43 93. I like to take reme ies rinde а hard day of study 
(56) 94. X cannot conceal her hatred toward—X hates nothing, only 
25 95. Nath makes me feel so hopeless as the inability to finish 
ai = Тїш pho deny the existence of God have a right to the!” 
(31) 47, 17 97. Why do T want a man’s love, you ask? For security and wm 
21 MEN. M e a ii p pmi ea al 
35 100. a person does a dirty trick to me. Г fry to forgive them: 


F. Ix 

The interpretation 
ing of the "must-projections » and of the 
the “must-projections” and ‘ 
construction of the bar- 


гой 0 
n n 
"can-projections" ; tanlan a 
5 interpretation of the tetr? 
nd synthesis. 
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1. Scoring 


' the subject will 


а. "Must-projection." In completing ‘“must-projections,’ 
in most cases produce projections of those dimensional aspects on which the 
fragments have been patterned. The first phase of interpretation is directed 
upon the scoring of these projections. For this purpose the examiner scans 
each completed item for the occurrence of "must-projections." The subject 
is given credit for each “must-projection” by noting on the left margin 
against the completion where the “must-projection” was found the paren- 
thesized number of the underlying dimension, according to the Table of 
Fragments (Table 1). 

b. “Can-projections.” There is, of course, no guarantee that the subject, 
in completing sentence-trunks, will perceive in these merely "must-projec- 
tions.” He may project into the completions other dimensions, called “сап- 
Projections.” The scorer now turns to these and notes the number of the 
underlying dimensions, unparenthesized, according to the Table of Fragments 
(Table 1), likewise on the left margin. In this way the numbers on the 
left of the test items indicate the dimensional aspects projected therein, that 
is, the “must-projections” parenthesized and the "can-projections" unparen- 
thesized. The abbreviation Explor. preceding certain completions marks 
them for an optional inquiry. 

2. Tabulation 


After scoring the dimensional indicators projected in the completions, the 
examiner proceeds to their tabulation. Its purpose is to assemble systemati- 
cally the identical dimensional indicators found in the completions. ‘This 
is accomplished by means of a Scoring Table (Table 3) which is divided 
into sections, following the order in the Table of Dimensions (Table 1). 
Each section is subdivided into four columns corresponding to, and num- 
bered identically with, the four fragments assigned to each tetrad. Under 
each column number, separated by a line, is the printed number of the test 
Completion wherein "must-projections" are likely to be found. Thus for 
example, the dimensional indicators of "vitality," represented by the Columns 
1, 2; 3, 4, are likely to be found in the completions, 6, 13; 93, 98; or, the 
indicators of the “need for pleasure,” noted in the Columns 5, 6; 7, 8; can 
be expected to occur in the fragment-completions 31, 70; 41, 35. 

The tabulation is accomplished systematically by listing, from the be- 
ginning to end of the test form, the dimensional occurrences coded on the 
left margin of the test sheet in the pertinent columns of the Scoring "Table, 
The listing is done by inscribing the number of the completion wherein the 
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indicator was found into the column bearing the number of the eine 
indicator. Thus we find at the beginning of the test sheet on the left ion ar 
indicator No. 22 occurring in item No. 3. This latter number is there! i 
entered in column No. 22, The next indicator, No. 31, was found in n 
No. 4. This latter number is then entered in column No. 31, and so fort а 
In this way all identical indicators, “must-projections” as well as “сап-рго 
jections," come to be tabulated in the same column. БР 
When all scores of "must-projections" and "can-projections" are ta el 
lated, the columns o£ the Scoring Table (Figure 3) are totaled, ‘The = š 
totals thus obtained do not represent, however, the true rank order of dimen 


: А ч righted by а 
sions combined in the total Portrayal. They must first be w cightec 
method described in the next section, 


3. Interpretation of the Tetrads 


: : E "e x " е robe 
After tabulating all dimensional indicators, the examiner is ready to P ve 
into the meaning of the completed tetrads. This is done in two phases, 


R же itative, 
first being of a more quantitative, and the second of a more qualit 
nature, 


a. Establishing the 


а А А Һе ех 
polarity of dimensions. In the first phase t 
aminer’s aim is to ар 


Praise the polar tendency of the diverse dimensions © 
revealed by the respective tetrads. As shown in the previous illustration, t in 
is accomplished by surveying all four completions composing a tetrad, ae 
Way of “cross-examination,” This should reveal an outspoken ог an 4 


Ё : jona 
bivalent tendency toward the upper or lower extreme of the dimensi 
Tange under scrutiny, 


Thus, the completions of the fra 
Tange of “vitality” (1, de 3, 4) 
pletions have a def 


he 
gments, 6, 73; 93, 89, patterned on t 


reveal strong vitality, because all four а 
nitely positive meaning. Moreover, the шын, 
) fragments, 6 and 73, show a "better," more rai ett 
of the negative fragments, 93 and 98. Finally, the i 
ak fragments, 93 and 98, actually fit their strong CT 


os! 
neath (93 and 98), ie. € fragments patterned on : E 
dimensions, Reading verti 


" rtically, we learn that the strong indicators of : 
ity, 1 and 2, occur in completions, No. 6 and 73, respectively; by con 
the weak indicators 3 and 4 ате not reflected in completions, No. 93 an 
respectively, 


rast 
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As i ; ç " 5 ч 

$- s an illustration of a definitely weak dimension may be taken the subject's 
giousness. All four completions of the tetrad (93, 94; 95, 96) have a 


negativ i pcr Je 
gative meaning. This signifies that the two positive fragments (26 and 
so are the two negative fragments (14 and 


appraised as weak. Consequently, 
e weak indicators of religiousness, 
he strong indicators, 93 and 94, 
d on these dimensions (26 


eni are completed negatively ; 
E. EE religiousness is thus 

ring Table, the numbers of th 
95 and 96, are underscored ; the numbers of t 
as well as the numbers of the completions, patterne 
and 22) are crossed out. 

If the cross-examination of a tetra 
polarity of the underlying dimension, 
the Scoring Table are neither underli 
this is the subject's dimension of benevo. 

When the two pairs of cross-fragments composin 
contradicting each other, suggest а clearly outspoken, 
ency, it can be assumed that this tendency is consciously ego 
always are dynamic tendencies 50 unified. The examination 
disclose that one fragment-completion 1 be contradicted Ь 
veiled self-defense is thus indicated. Dynamic mechanisms su 
are revealed more readily by the technique of projective cross-examination 
than by other projective methods, lacking the cross-examinatory device and 
depending on ad hoc inferences from unchecked projective responses. _ 

b. Analysis of tetrads. To illustrate the method of establishing polarity, 
the subject’s need for achievement I considered. For this pur- 
pose only the *ust-completions" (that is, test items 25 26; 27, 28), pat- 
terned on the upper and lower extreme of this dimension respectively) have 
been drawn upon. At this time, however all indicators of the need for 
tions” and “can-functions”—will be considered. 

The scoring table (Table 3) lists the following completions perea he 
E Т PESE b iie ams aem 


checking of the “self-statements unified need 


This cross-examination strongly 50880 MT 
i “reservation. 


for achievement, with no unconscious 1 definiteness or am- 
. While the analysis of a dimension 11 ү once the requi- 
bivalence on the dynamic range embeds n ee : tetrads in terms 

Site training has been acquired, the interpretation 9 
g must res 


of their by cae P É 
qualitative, unique meanin 
ical" experience. The above table is 


clini 
linical and *characterolog 


d reveals ambiguity, that is, no definite 
pective dimensional numbers in 


the res 
ned nor crossed out. An example of 


Jence (55, 56; 57, 58). 

g a tetrad, instead of 
unified dynamic tend- 
involved. Not 
of a tetrad may 
у the other. A 


may 
ch as these 


achievement—‘‘must-func 


tatements [uU 
outspoken, 
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TABLE 4 
No. of 
E test Statements atout 
i iti sons 
item Self statements item fictitious perso 


61 When I tackle a problem J al- 
ways finish it. 

46 To me hard work is a need. 

25 If it is important enough to 
me, I wouldn't shrink from 
doing it. 

62 The thing that gets my goat 
most is a Person's bragging 
and never carrying out their 
plans. 

77 I just drooped when I finished 
ту exam. 

95 Nothing makes me feel as hope- 


ess as inability to finish a 
task. 


d le 
37 The diligence of зоте, йор 
is the reason "d they 
complish so much. — . не 
48 X doesn't stick to her job; iU 
reason must be she isn ho 
terested. The power 0 
concentration is poor. ae 
72 Y has such a sense pm 
tion; she worries untt 
are done. the 
79 A lot of people haven't go 
energy to accomplish S RE 
$9 Why should you be ТП 
about a person who 4 
help himself? the 
85 The way to bring nome 
bacon ts {о work for it. 


detailed analysis of distinct dimensio 


terpretative experience and 
By contrast to the above exa 
completions on "benevolence" 


(Table 5): 


ns, leaving a detailed analysis to the їп 
acumen of the examiner. ing 
mple, definite in its polarity, the oae 
illustrate an ambivalent dynamic tendenc) 


TABLE 5 
No. of No.of 
ge test Statements about 
item Self statements item fictitious persons А 
5 atre 
20 I want to help someone who is 94 Y cannot conceal her h 
distressed. 


15 I never hold a grudge. Very 
often I do, but not for too 


27 Why "should a person take 


offence if it was not done in- 
tentionally 


91 might even deal a Person 
a blow from behind — 7 
wouldn't, 

100 If a Person does a dirty trick 
to me I fr 


У to forgive him. 


soge she 
toward—Y hates nothing: 


only dislikes. Ip 2 
34 There is no reason pw а 
person, unless he nee serne 
89 Why should you be соп t 


est 
about a person who d? 

help himself? - to- 
92 Х can be quite malicious 


ward people she dislikes 


a. Weighting the 
dimensional Polarity а 
can tackle the molar t 
of departure for this 


After having surveyed all tetrads 
ning of the underlying dimensions; 


4. Bar Graph of Dimensions 
Score totals. 

nd specific mea: 
Treatment of the compon 
Purpose is a bar graph 


for 
one 


t oint 
ent interpretations. The cle 
representing the relative Г 


ee 


ee 
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The height of the diverse bars is. deter- 


= » € dimensions (Table 6). 
ined by ; 
by the weighted score totals in the Scoring Table (Table 3). lt was 
]s in order to represent the outspoken 


foun i 
hio necessary to weight the score tota 
nsions i i i 
erii sgh the bar graph with a relatively greater height than the not- 
B e е If, for example, the polarity-appraisal of the tetrad 
a e e has revealed the indicators 13 and 14 as outspokenly strong, 
assumed that these indicators carry higher weight in all their manifesta 


tions, “ i 
, "must-projections" “ ai 
projections” as well as can-projections.” Consequently, the 


respecti 
pective score totals are weighted higher. 


ration the score of the 
f their number heading, is weighted by 


the unmarked columns remain un- 
Any other factor could 


I 2 : ; 
n the light of this conside "strong" columns, that 


n m» marked by underlining © 
ubling their totals, while the totals of 


pu pb weighting is, of course, arbitrary. 
е E adjustment of the total scores, if only the discrimination be- 
poken and not outspoken dimensions is clearly represented in the 

All we need as a point 


bar ; : 
d an of dimensions dealt with further below. 
eparture for the m aphic representation of the 


ala olar interpretation is a gr 
а. И 1 H " 
tive dimensional ranking. he bar graph of dimen- 


© The following section on t 
О: 1 H . P 
ns will show how this objective Са 


n be achieved. 
b. Constructing the bar graph 


" of dimensions. 
lo n я ч ^ : С 
М ns consists of bars representing the diverse dimensions underlying the 
es А * 

t. These are erected side by 


wee side on а base line. Аз earlier mentioned, 

eight is determined by the weighted score totals in the scoring table 
(Table 3). Placed within each bar are the numbers from the correspond- 
ing columns of the scoring table. It will be remembered that they are the 
numbers of equivalent dimensional occurrences in t 


a he subject's completions. 
hus the height of each bar i$ à function of their frequency weighted in 
accordance with their outspoken or not-outspoken char: 


acter. The bar graph 
thus developed, which resembles, incidentally, the diagram used in Rorschach 
es likewise as 4 point of departure 


The bar graph of dimen- 


for the interpretative 


i P 
nterpretations, serv 


synthesis. 
ithesis 


5; Interpretative Syr 

The objective of the technique is to combine the dimensions, aS shown in 
the bar graph, especially those prominent within its profile. There is no set 
tule as to the sequence of dimensional combinations to be taken up by the 
r it is in this phase that intuitive molar interpretation 1$ com- 


Vani fo 
ined with quantitative molecular appraisal. 


"TABLE 6 


Explanation of the Bargraph of Dimensions. Each dimension is represented by a single bar the height of which 
abscissa is determined by the sum total of Columns 1 and 2 and Columns 3 and 4, respectively. Thus, the bar for 
only upwards at the rate of 6, the sum of Columns 1 and 2; while Columns 3 and 4 yield no score. The bar for 


of 7 upward (Columns 1 aad 2 totaling 6), and of 1 downward (Columns 3 and 4). 


Barcrarh or Dimensions 


above and below the 
vitality” (1/2) reaches 
"egoism" has a height 
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a. Elaboration of “dominants” 


Es Specie picks up any two, three, or more “peaks” from the profile 
ction gs and seeks to discover the meaning of their particular configu- 
b 5 or this purpose a combination sheet (Table 7) is used, suggested 
y Klages method of combining related graphological aspects into com- 
plexes (7). 

To illustrate, the subject's prominent di 
lected, The name of this dimension, along with the numbers of the com- 
pletions where indicators of this category occurred, is placed in the center 
of the sheet. Then, radically around this dominant trait are arranged those 
dimensions—along with the numbers of their occurrences—with which the 
central category is to be combined. 

The diagram now presents а complex of categories the specific relatedness 
of which is to be explored. When tackling a combination of this sort, it is 
first necessary to make sure what is the specific meaning of the elements 
to be combined. "Thus, the qualified meaning of "mastery" (25, 26) сап be 
derived from the combination of the completions, 61, 25, 62, 77, 46, 95; 


85, 47, 48, 72, 79, 89, listed in the bar, 25, 26, and likewise in the respec- 
(Table 3). The narrowing down of 


tive column of the scoring table j 
dimensional meaning through combination of given indicators calls obviously 
for interpretative skill. 
Just as the particular me 
Sheet is being narrowed down, 80 
qualified dimensions,” assembled are now | 
to be integrated into a molar aspect The reader can familiarize himself 
best with the method of combination by working through the complex of 
dimensions on the combination sheet (Table 7). The examiner must view 
every component combination against the total structure of the den 
Personality, as pictured by the panorama or dimensions in the bar re 
(Table 6). He should especially look out for unusual completions, str! ing 
by their peculiar wording, their abnormal length or shortness, or ul 
by their strong language- Complete omissions of test items, or cire ing à 
items disliked or found difficult аге also to be noted. ‘Finally, me pro 
Vided with some sort of annotation are often found especially revea d Ме 
After one set of dimensions, assembled on à combination sheet, has 


i her complex of di- 
ae h is consulted for anot › 
grated as above, the bar grap bination sheet for inter- 


mension of "mastery" was se- 


aning of the central dimension on the combination 
e other dimensions around it. The 


are th 
n sheet, are now ready 


on the combinatio 


Баси wi E perte rin e is continued until the 
Pretive synthesi x. elaboration of "domina? s 
wrap in я ossibilities suggested by the 


examiner feels he has exhausted the combinatory P 
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bar ^ 
graph. In his i i 
та Р nam of dimensions for combination the examiner use 
аф о s 
fisse вы 3 ut lest he be carried away by uncontrolled imagination 
y the total dimensional configuration on the bar arash 


6. Optional Inquiry 


Duri 

ing the i & à A 

Beli Ден interpretation the examiner might come across completions 
ication, or he might feel the necessity to check certain interpre- 


tations in th 
n the wri 
written protocol by an appropriate oral inquiry. If decided 


upon, a 5 з 
ка үче should be undertaken prior to elaborating the final 
ability of dhe s is, of course, only optional, depending on the avail- 
E аб J et «ns the examiner's requirements. 
shown by the нагун bem can be revealing has been 
Sdn ali ly of Hanfmann and Getzel. In projective cross-examina- 
al inquiry has the added advantage that cross-completions of the 


subject 
» e: 3 A ones 
ilia iter ie ceca to the examiner. The oral inquiry may assume here 
* р : Р ; 
vits Ld cross-interview," to explore and if possible verify all aspects 
e written work. 


TI i 
‘ Lo en of departure of an ог 
rad, singled out for clarification. 


ten completions 


al inquiry can consist of the cross-sets of 
Thus, the oral inquiry into the dimen- 


sion of * 

vu benevolence" of the subject serving as illustration in the present 

ons bue the ambivalent impression suggested by the cross-comple- 
, 55, 56; 57, 58. In addition to the tetrad underlying а dimension, all 


ators of this dimension can be drawn upon i 
in the afore-menti 


oned example that the 
20, 15, 27, 91, 100; 94, 34, 
d of completions, 55; 564 


"pine g containing indic 
Шато ир That means 1 
89, 92 ps of benevolence” in the completions, 

, could be discussed, in addition to the tetra 


57, 58. 

“CoMPLEXES OF DoMINANTS": COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONALITY PORTRAYAL 

ns, elaborated on the diverse 


ve, rounded per- 


G. SYNTHESIS OF 


ponent combinatio: 
eady for а comprehensi 
ed by integrating the component 
final consolidation calls for skill 
rounded personality portrayal, a 
ojective cross-examination," 
For this reason, the discus- 


ated at this point. 


My x 
she Vhen satisfied that the com 
e p E 
иң $ are sufficient, the examiner 5 r 
mn portrayal. This synthesis is gain 
ded inations. The work involved in this 
experience in combining traits into à 
Proficiency s s cu 
ae presupposed in the practitioner 0 pr 
orming no essential part of this technique. 


sion » К ә x 
of the method of interpretation will be termin 
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H. VALIDATION 


With respect to validity, consideration should be first centered upon : 
question of principle concerning projective tests in general. О» 22 
growing realization among psychologists that psychometric = o Ж 
tablishing validity are not suitable for instruments furnishing a molar in 
retation of personality. | 
A dans methods of validation are only suitable to test instruments 
measuring single dimensions such as intelligence or aptitude, which are fairly 
constant because of their hereditary preponderance. A personality n 
ment, however, exploring the web of personality and furnishing a molar in 
terpretation, defies validation by single distinct criteria. р -— 

The present projective Personality instrument combines molecu ar a 
molar features by appraising individual dimensions and integrating them 
subsequently to a synthetic personality portrayal. Consequently, this instru- 
ment, as far as validity is concerned, is susceptible to the psychometric ap- 
Proach with respect to its molecular, preliminary phase; but it is d 
patible with psychometric validation in regard to its molar end product. 
For here all distinctive dimensions are inextricably interwoven and inter- 
penetrated, | | "T 

In the present test, the polar character of the separate dimensions, as es | : 
lished through cross-examination, can be validated in a traditionally psycho 
metric manner. To illustrate, when pooled ratings of five judges were com- 
pared with the test results in order to determine on which side of the ees 
of a dimension a given individual fell, agreement was found in 78 per cent о 
all given estimates as against 5Ü per cent chance expectancy. This valida- 
tion procedure is described at length in another article of this writer (3). 
The validation of single dimensions is, of course, only partial; and one must 
also be aware of the pitfalls attending the use of rating methods for the 
appraisal of personality. As to the validation of molar interpretations, the 
technique of specific prediction (that is, inferring from the total portrayal 
specific predictions and checking them with the subject’s future behavior) 
Was not applied to this test, 

To correlate a Specific prediction with 


an objective criterion is only pos- 
sible if the scores and criteria 


are comparable and measurable. Supposing 4 
itious in a certain way and to a certain extent, 
ive criterion would have to be observable and 
measurable ambitious behavior. There is no assurance, however, that an 
ambitious person will actually behave ambitiously, or even display ambitious 
expressive behavior; or he may be inhibited in doing so. In any case, in 
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od Е heck a specific prediction, drawn from a molar interpretation, with 
| ubject's future behavior one would have to shadow the subject. It 
ер that only а clinician treating a patient is in a position to check 
M nferences from interpretive tests against his daily observations. 
ae oreover, a situation completely equivalent to the one on which the pre- 
diction is based, cannot be found. ‘Thus the psychometric confrontation of 
specific predictions with comparable criteria in the subject’s future behavior 


is questionable. 


When considering the nature of mol 


clusion suggests itself that prediction is no 
tion. There is no assurance that the molar dynamic structure is so persistent 


bond time as are abilities or aptitudes; personality dimensions do not "hold 
, А к : 

still" over time to the same extent as do abilities and aptitudes. The dynamic 
structure of personality is too quid. It is held in flux, because of the con- 


tinuous interplay of internal and external factors. This is not to deny the 
ions; but there is no way of predicting how 


persistence of personality dimenst 
long this persistence will not be upset by environmental circumstances. 

The weight of this consideration is being increasingly realized by stu- 
dents of projective psychology. Р. М. Symonds opposes the view that the 
function of projective testing is prediction which makes possible psychometric 
validation. He holds that its г understanding of behavior 
in terms of the underlying dynamics а f testing (14). As person- 
ality development is a continuous proc ion should be ex- 
tended to understanding an individual “from time to » with the view to 
examining the continuity of his personality. 

If projective tests are to be used, not for predicting future behavior but 
for understanding present tendencies, the problem of validation requires 
us to seek some means of validating present understanding. This leads us 
to the very core of “projective cross-examination." In this technique the 
Subject himself provides à validation of each individual response by 0 
ing alternatively a pair of contrasting róles patterned on à porai т 
Sion and expressed by appropriate sentence-fragments. The po иу A 
ciple governing the construction of the cross-fragments of eur s ra e 
well as the first and third person approaches, provide checks an EE 
Checks and thus a self-validating feature in projective crus e aas irni ihe 
self-validation amounts to the experimental arousing in t PP x 
ton of polar need-pushes (as independent variables) an 


subject's differential responses (as dependent variables). 


ar personality interpretation the con- 
t the legitimate objective of valida- 


function is rathe 
t the time 0 
ess, this formulat 
time,’ 
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I RELIABILITY 


The reliability of this test can be established by the degree of congruence 
of the different bar graphs resulting from the independent appraisals of к 
eral interpreters. The greater the familiarity of the interpreters with k 
adopted catalogue of dimensions and the better their training in identifying 
and scoring dimension indicators, the more similar should be the resulting 
bar graphs. 

J. Summary 


ПИЕ" Р inciple 
The author propounds a novel projective technique based on the princip 


of “projective cross-examination.” According to this principle, a subject > 
ing first to complete a sentence referring to the action of a person ponen 
by a strong motive, and at another time to complete a sentence refert Ш 
to action of a person induced by a weaker expression of the same motive, W! 
indicate the direction of his preferred motivational polarity. ой 
Taken from Lersch's catalogue of motive, each dimension is panem » 
a tetrad of part-sentences. One pair of these—composed in the first and won 
person respectively—reflects the upper, and the other pair—likewise qa 
posed—the lower extreme of a particular dimension. The members of t 
tetrads are scrambled in the test form. ЙЯ 
The completions are first scored with respect to the projections of А; 
sions on which the sentence-fragments are patterned (“must-functions м 
then on additional projections of dimensions found in the completions (^c? e 
functions"). The comparing and contrasting ("cross-examination" ) of sat 
tetrads in terms of their “must-functions” reveals their polar character, 
is, their being outspokenly strong, markedly weak, or ambivalent. га 
With the dimensional polarity established, the equivalent dimensional ie я 
cators, found in the completions, are tabulated. This leads to score-tot^ 
reflecting the relative strength and polarity of dimensions underlying the m 
A bar graph of dimensions can now be plotted on the basis of the sco б 
totals in the scoring table. This bar graph, showing the configuration or- 
dominant dimensions, aids in elaborating a comprehensive personality p 
їгауа], ta- 
In regard to validating the present test, it is held that molar interp ajo 
tions resulting from a test such as the present are not suited to psychome 


ar = j ctio 
validation. Moreover, the methods of matching with, and specific predi ' 


m o 
Ё js cei 
from, molar Interpretation were not regarded as adequate. As a mat 


o 
inci i H ай, А : ot $ 
principle it was pointed out that the purpose of projective testing 15 П ding 
i i ich B ^ Ы ап 
much perceived in predicting a subject's future behavior as in understa 


i = : n А dation 
his present behavior. This consideration reduces the problem of valid 


с. с. 
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to one of verifying the understandin; i 
бее А ying the g derived from the test, an i i 
NL = paginis tested. It is believed that this ec Fi Е 
а алй ap rare device incorporated in the present test, a 
Шр at eac completion of a sentence-fragment patterned | 
xtreme of a dimension is to be counter-checked by the Emacs 
у n 


of a senter ti e lower extreme of the same d 
nce tailored to fit th X im! 
ension. 


ar insofar as the pres 

polarity, a ү i idati 

ty, are psychometric methods of validation applicable. In one investi 
à investi- 


gation i j 

cs es pooled ratings of five judges as to 19 different dimensions w 

фу т: the corresponding test results. 'The judgments bore ics 

results at the rate of 78.42 per ce i : 

а 42 nt as а 

videat p gainst 50 per cent by chance 
T TM " А 

» Ai problem of reliability 1s studied by having several examiners score and 

s ablish the polarity of the dimensions underlying the sentence-fragments 
О idi i 

| A the same protocol. Providing the examiners have reached the same 

: PIT А 

eve of training in the present techniques, the configuration of the dimen 

S . H M H i 
ions in the resulting bar graph should indicate a substantial degree of con- 


gruence. 


ent test appraises single dimensions as to their 
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CONFORMITY PRESSURE AND AUTHORITARIAN 
PERSONALITY* * 


Department of Psychology, Newark Colleges of Rutgers University 


Wiiuram D. WELLS, Guy WEINERT, AND Marityn RUBEL 


—— 


A. THE PROBLEM 
pothesis that those who yield 


'This experiment was designed to test the hy 
horitarian than those who 


to * 5 
conformity pressure are likely to be more aut 


do not. 
B. METHOD AND RESULTS 


| One hundred and twenty-four college students who volunteered as sub- 
jects were shown a picture of а traffic accident and asked to say which driver 
Was at fault. The picture (Figure 1) was drawn so that the verdict was 
obvious: Car Æ had crossed an intersection against а red light and hit Car B 


broadside. Half the subjects were simply shown the picture and asked which 
driver was to blame. As expected, а large majority (60 out of 62) blamed 


Driver 4? 

The remaining 62 subjects were asked the same question under conditions 
designed to produce conformity pressure. Each subject was seated in a circle 
with four students who appeared to be fellow-subjects- In reality, the other 
students were "stooges" who had been instructed to say Driver B was at 


fault. The questioning was arranged so that the stooges gave their opinions 
пе to render à judgment, each subject was forced 


first, Thus, when it came t j 
to decide whether to £9 along wi oup and blame Driver B or stick 
to his guns and be a minority of one. thod of applying conformity 
Pressure was modeled after the experiments by Asch (2). ; 

. Under conformity pressure ed Driver В. Since the sub- 
Jects questioned without ad been matched for age, sex, 
and college class wit under conformity pressure, it 
is reasonable to assume blaming Driver B 
(21 compared to 2) was the result of conformity pressure rather than some 

farch 15, 1956, destroy 


*Received i ditorial Office оп M 
June xat the E ublished immediately at Provincetown, 
right by The Journal Press. " 
A. This Euer was part of a project suppor 
Merican Philosophical Society- 
The two subjects Who blamed Dr 
The 


light had changed." other 
133 


ed by fire, replaced on 
Massachusetts. Copy- 


ted by 4 research grant from The 
joned later. One “thought the 


iver В were questio! 3 
t it was some kind of à trick." 
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FIGURE 1 
THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PICTURE 


ight was 
(In the original drawing, the lower light was colored green and the upper ligh 
colored red. Drawing by Nancy Secol.) 


other variable. The difference is Statistically significant beyond the .001 
level of confidence (X? — 19). 

The hypothesis to be tested was that th 
Sure are likely 
ject filled out 
to me 


ose who yield to conformity pres- 
to be more authoritarian than those who do not. Each or 
Gough’s 30-item form of the F Scale, an attitude scale per 
asure authoritarian personality tendencies (6). The mean F Scale 
score of those who yielded to conformity pressure and blamed Driver B was 
119. The mean F Scale Score of those who resisted conformity pressure 


and blamed Driver 4 was 92. The difference between the means is signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level of confidence (; — 5) 


. F Scale statistics for all 
subjects are summarized in Table 1, 
C. Discussion 
The notion that those w 


i i re 
ho yield to conformity pressure should be mo 
authoritarian than those wh 


ius, qr, Б 3 ines 
О resist it is the product of two converging lin 


б 
| 


| 


"y 
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F Sc TABLE 1 
ALE STATISTICS OF SUBJECTS QUESTIONED WiTH AND WITHOUT CONFORMITY 
PRESSURE 
Questionin 
ning Mean F 
= condition Result N score SD Range 
ith ї 
ЕНЕ ndum Blamed Driver 4 60 100 21 30-150 
ЧУЙ Blamed Driver В 2 96 = 93> 99 
i " 
р d Blamed Driver 4 41 92 21 54-128 
e Blamed Driver В 21 119 19 83-148 
Total 62 101 20 34-148 


Dm _Asch and others (2, 3) have found that yielders differ from 
sonality nao a number of personality traits which. fit the authoritarian per- 
(1, 4) : ndrome. The authors of The Authoritarian Personality and others 
pas X have found „that ethnocentric and authoritarian individuals often 
Tah rong conformity needs. This two-way relationship was assumed by 
LN and Cook in their analysis of conformity and totalitarianism (7) 
it was substantiated in a series of experiments by Crutchfield (5). 
vides further evidence that the effect of conformity 
y variables measured by the F Scale. The 
still unclear, and further research is needed 


the authoritarian syndrome tend to generate 


The present study pro 
ee depends upon personalit 
= Fai «d this relationship are 
xd which characteristic of 

strong conformity needs. 


D. SUMMARY 
f a traffic accident in 


woe student subjects wer 1 Á n Ч 
ich one car had crossed an intersection against 4 red light and hit the 
other car broadside. Sixty-two subjects were shown the picture without the 
Influence of conformity pressure and were asked which driver was at fault. 
Two subjects blamed Driver B and 60 blamed Driver Another 62 sub- 
Jects were shown the picture ity pressure to blame Driver B. 
Twenty-one blamed Driver B and 41 blamed Driver A. A comparison of 
the F Scale scores of those who yielded to conformity pressure and those 

horitarian 


= did not showed that the yielders were significantly more aut! 
an the non-yielders. 


re shown а picture 0 
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PERCEPTION AND MONETARY REINFORCEMENT: I. THE 
EFFECTS OF REWARDS IN THE TACTUAL MODALITY* 


The Menninger Foundation and Larned State Hospital 


ROBERT SOMMER AND Troporo AYLLON! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


assified on the basis of the type of rein- 
e or negative. Some experimenters (2, 


7, 9) have tested the effects of rewards versus punishments. Others (1, 8) 
have employed punishments against а neutral ground. The present study 
hopes to examine the effects of a reward when paired with a neutral back- 
ground. ‘That is, one aspect of an equivocal stimulus configuration will be 
ward while the second aspect will be neutral. Both 
d Tolman (10) in his theory of 


14 tend to become dom- 


Need-perception studies can be cl 
forcing agent used, whether positiv 


associated with a re 
Murphy (4) in his theory of autism an 
emphasis would predict that the rewarded aspect wou 


inant over the non-rewarded aspect. к 
Some investigators (3, 6), using monetary rewards with human Ss, have 


found that S’s experience of receiving the money was not cognized as actually 
rewarding. Many became insulted by the coins, some disregarded them, 
while others refused to believe they were actually going to keep the money. 
To minimize this skepticism, each S was tested, prior to the experiment, 
in a study purporting to deal with “game-playing and probabilities where 
he had the opportunity to win and keep amounts of money ranging from 50 
cents to a dollar and a quarter. Thus $ entered the present experimental 
situation with the knowledge that he would be allowed to keep any money 
he was given during the session. Such an attitude 1s the sine qua non of 
need-perception studies using monetary rewards. 
B. APPARATUS 
d of a set of two three-dimensional 
hat similar to those employed in the Schafer-Mur- 


i i Editorial 
ег Murphy received in the 
p y at Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


The stimulus materials used consiste 


reversible profiles somew 


Copyright by The Journal Press. i toal learning —" 
i rogram 0 perceptua 
NK on h 1 rt of ore This investigation was suppor ed by 
the National Institute of M Hen d 
Esser: ез M Health Public Health Service. n abridged V of this 
nse g { 1956 meeting of the S. W.P.A. at Dallas, Texas. 


paper was read at the 
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" Р T э” 
phy investigation. The profiles were formed by grooves їп 12” by 12 
plaster casts. There were four of these plaques: Rufus, a left-pointinz face; 
Clem, a right-pointing face; Horace, a set-breaking full-face; and a post- 
test profile line similar to both Rufus and Clem. As the right-pointing, 
left-pointing, and ambiguous post-test profiles were cast from the same mold, 
the center profile line is identical for each figure. Meaningful backgrounds 
were painted in colored enamel on the plaques to preclude, for Rufus and 
Clem, visual perception of the other face during the tracing. The plaques 
are shown elsewhere (1). 


A rubber glove was worn on the tracing hand to minimize extraneous tac- 
tile cues and compel S to rely solely on his fizure-ground organization of the 
center line in determining the identity of the particular face. A black light- 
proof cloth was used as a blindfold in the post-training series. 


All Ss were female undergraduate students enrolled in elementary psy- 
chology classes at the University of Kansas. Ss were tested individually in a 
small experimental room, seated across a table from Æ. Upon entering the 
room, $ was given the following instructions. 


Hello; would you please sit down? I am going to show you a series 
of profiles. Do you see this plaque? What you are expected to do is 
trace the groove embedded in it, like this. (E traces the groove with his 
index finger and then puts the Plaque away.) Here is another plaque 
and you are to do the same with this one. (E traces the groove and 
then puts the plaque away.) I have a third plaque; you do the same 
with this one too. (E traces the groove and then puts the plaque away.) 
Each of these plaques has a name. Every time I present the plaque to 
you, I will call out its name, and you will proceed to trace it once. It 
is expected that you will learn these faces so that you will be able to 
identify them when blindfolded. Is that clear? N 
wear this glove on your right hand. Since you will be using your 
index finger, this should be as tight as possible. During the experi- 
ment you will win some money. Whenever you do, I will place what 
youve won at your right-hand side. At the end of the session you 
will take this money with you. As you know from the previous experte 
ment [ostensibly on "game-playing and probabilities" 
whatever money you have won. 


Now see if you can 


], you will keep 


E presented one face at a time and called out the appropriate name while 
putting the face in front of S. The order of presentations of the faces was 
as follows: Rufus, Horace, Clem, R*, Н, С, C* R H R*, C**, С, 
ж, = R*, С++ Ве C** H К, C**. Н. Some of these trials were fol- 

These are indicated by single asterisks 
warded, and double asterisks for Ss for 


Presentation of a quarter. 
for Ss for whom Rufus was to be re 
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whom Clem was to be rewarded. Quarters were associated with Rufus for 
11 Ss, and with Clem for 10 Ss. Two other Ss who perceived the identity 
of Rufus and Clem were not given post-training trials and are not included 
in the final sample. 

The quarters were given three seconds after the tracing to avoid any inter- 
ference with the tracing process itself. Again, as in the previous studies, 
reinforcement was given five times. After the last plaque was presented, 


E told 8: 

All right now; please put the money you have won in 
or pocket as we have finished this part of the session. I will now 
blindfold you and present the faces and ask you to identify them. I 
shall start you off on each face and whenever you think you have identi- 
fied the face, call out the name. If you are in doubt you can trace the 


same face twice. 


your purse 


In the post-training series there was a total of 27 presentations, 14 of the 
ambiguous profile line and 13 of Horace (set-breaking full face). The 
latter was alternated with the ambiguous profile in the following order: 
Ambiguous, Horace, Н, Н, A, А, Н, A, Н, Н, А, H, A, H, A, A, Н, A, 
H, H, A, H, A, A, Н, A, А. 

C. RESULTS 
alyze the data in two ways; in 
nse to the ambiguous figure, and then in terms of all 
However, the first response data are 
e for Rufus, the left-pointing face. 
{ the rewarded plaque to nine in 


Prior to the study, it was decided to an 


terms of the first respo 
14 responses to the ambiguous figure. 
strongly influenced by a response preferenc 
The results show 12 responses in terms 0 
terms of the neutral plaque. 

The data based on all 14 responses to the ambiguous plaque are gmat 
in Table 1. They show that the num s of the re- 


TABLE 1 
ENTATIONS OF THE AMBIGUOUS FIGURE 


ber of responses in term 


Responses TO ALL PRES 


Mean No. Mean No. 
rewarded neutral t р 
responses responses ср 

8.29 wi 110 2.54 <.02 


ses i s of the 
warded figure significantly exceeds the number of responses in terms 
neutral plaque. 

A sign test based on a classification of Ss 


that 15 Ss gave a majority of rewarded respo 


of responses shows 


by majority shos 
gave a majority 


nses while 5 
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of neutral responses (with one $ giving an equal number of each) and that 
this is significant beyond the .05 level. 


D. Discusston 


That the money functioned as a need-satisfier in Murphy's sense or as an 
emphasizer in Tolman’s sense, cannot be learned from these data. Further 
experiments are under way that aim to compare reward vs. neutral; punish- 
ment vs. neutral; and reward vs. punishment in an ambiguous visual field. 

Regarding the theoretical orientation underlying this research, we follow 
Murphy (5) in believing that the principles of autistic perception, the move- 
ment of the cognitive processes in the direction of need-satisfaction, are not 
necessarily determinants of non-veridical perception or maladaptive for the 
individual. As was seen in the present study, the aspect of the perceptual 
field that had been rewarded became dominant. In this and other situations 
arising in the course of the individual's life, it can be extremely functional 
for objects and persons that are associated with motives or instrumental in 
attaining goals to become dominant in his perceptual field. 


Similarly, the present results, along with those of Schafer, Jackson, Snyder 
and Snyder, etc., do not demonstrate any “distortions” of perception. The S is 
correct in the post-test series if he identifies the ambiguous figure as either Face 
4 or as Face B, in that both faces are actually present. Hence this cannot be 
taken as evidence for "distorted" percepts, but only as indicative of the role 
of affect in influencing the dominance relation within a perceptual field. 

Furthermore to demonstrate that needs are inte 


act, that perception is purposive, is zo to designate autistic perception as the 
arch-foe of "realistic" Perception. If we were to omit considering needs 
when speaking of Perception, we would be treating random, aimless activity» 
quite antipodal to our usual concept of an ever-mobilized, goal-directed, 
eingestellt organism. “Realistic Perception” does not imply the passive regis- 
try and interpretation of all aspects of the perceptual field. It involves i 
Process of searching for stimuli in line with one's need-structure. There 15 


по antithesis between "realistic" Perception and need-directed perception. А 
telescope is no less accurate because it is aimed at one star rather than an- 
other, 


gral parts of the perceptual 


E. Summary 

Twenty-one female Ss were tested 
figure-ground situation, 
presenting $ with quarte 


. А : ic 
In an ambiguous шаша 
one aspect of which was rewarded by asap 
t-dollars. "The number of responses in terms of th 


D 
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rewarded figure significantly exceeded the number of responses in terms of 


the non-rewarded figure. 


10. 
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PERCEPTION AND MONETARY REINFORCEMENT: 11. THE 
EFFECTS OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 
IN THE VISUAL MODALITY*? 


The Menninger Foundation 


ROBERT SOMMER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A previous study (3) demonstrated that when one aspect of an am- 
biguous figure was associated with a monetary reward while another aspect 
remained neutral (i.e. was not associated with any reinforcement), the as- 
Pect associated with the reward was reported significantly more frequently 
when the ambiguous figure was presented. This could be taken as further 
support for the autism hypothesis (1), the movement of the cognitive proc- 
esses in the direction of need-satisfaction. However, Postman (2) main- 
tains that in such studies, the reward is not important as a need-satisfier, 
but only as a source of affect (i.e., an emphasizer as Tolman (5) has used 
the term). Postman feels that both positive and negative consequences 
will emphasize stimuli more than will neutral consequences and that had 
a stimulus associated with a monetary punishment been paired with a neu- 
tral ground, the aspect associated with the punishment would have been 
Teported the more frequently. 

The present study is aimed at determining the relative influence of a 
monetary reward and of a relatively comparable monetary punishment upon 
dominance relations within a perceptual field. This involves the use of 
two reinforcement conditions: Reward vs. Neutral and Punishment vs. 
Neutral. If the same Ss are used in both conditions, a comparison of the 
number of neutral responses in each condition should show the relative effec- 
tiveness of the reward and the punishment in influencing S's perceptual 
dominance relationships. 

B. APPARATUS 

The stimulu materials consisted of two ambiguous figures: Sailor-Devil 
and Ma-Louise, The latter is somewhat similar in structure to Boring's 
Se 


*Recommended for publication by Gardner Murphy, received in the Editorial 
Office on June 16, 1956, and published immediately at Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
9pyright by The Journal Press. $ 
he present study is part of а larger program of perceptual learning research 
Under the direction of Dr. Gardner Murphy. It was supported by a research grant 
(M-715C) from the National Institute of Mental Health of the National Institutes 


of Health of the Public Health Service. 
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i o se of 
vife-mother-in-law figure (as the eve of Ma functions d thie he 
Ladies zhile the Sailor-Devil is a new figure. Both were drawn ete 
Louise), w hi е Ta addition to the equivocal test figures, there w ws 
An vem: sible" training figures for each pair (see Figure са bw 
у niin fee cdi, ofa devil amidst a maelstrom of e нч “ed 
к: his ship, of Louise looking at a school сак prd E 
kitchen. These settings were intended to give the figures sta 


17 a- 
iv al organiz 
so that $ would be disinclined to search for alternative perceptu g 
tions. 


ST FIGURE Loutse-Ma AND DzviL-SaiLoR 


The с 


ards were shown 
posures electronically-timed, 
exposure of both fields, 
Test, into which § looks, 
field of “white” light. 


" - 
in a Dodge-type two-field tachistoscope ы ‘ot 
Special “Daylight Neon" tubes are use head 
The presentation box has an opening, with noe 
With the blank field exposed, $ sees а qon nme 
Ап exposure time of 200 mls. was used grong 
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the study, which was more than ample for perceiving the cards. In some 
pilot testing, perfect recognition was found at as little as 20 mls. The argon 
tubes permitted an exceptionally clear view of the field, with the white light 
reproducing the colors with almost perfect fidelity. 


C. PROCEDURE 


The Ss were 16 students (eight males and eight females) enrolled in ele- 
mentary psychology sections at Kansas University. All Ss were tested indi- 
vidually in a small experimental room which contained two chairs and a 
table on which was placed the tachistoscope, four metal cups, and a pile of 
quarters. Upon entering the room, S was told: 


This is a study of game-playing and probabilities. It involves win- 
ning, odds, choosing numbers, and things like that. The study is being 
financed by a research grant so you can win some money in it. You 
won't win 30 dollars or 50 dollars or anything like that, but you can 
win a dollar-and-a-quarter, seventy-five cents or some amount like 
that. Whatever you win is yours to keep. There are no strings at- 
tached. 'The money does zo? come out of my pocket. You are ло! 
taking money from a starving graduate student. 


The first portion of the session was devoted to a “warm-up” procedure in 
Which $ had the opportunity to win quarters by guessing which one of four 
numbered cups contained the coin. There were seven trials and S usually 
finished with 50 cents. The actual procedure is described in detail else- 
Where (4). 'The $ was then requested to put his winnings in his pocket 
and given the following instructions: 


All right; now we're going to play another game. Here are four 
cards. This is Louise... Sailor... Ма... Devil (going over them 
again). ... All right; could you now identify them? (Showing the cards 
to S, one at a time, while $ would call out the names.) 

Now I'll show yeu how we play this game. I'm going to place these 
numbers (one through four) behind the viewer (tachistoscope) where 
you can't see them. Then, each time, I'm going to place these cards 
оп them, one card on a number. It might be in this order (placing 
Louise on 1, Sailor on 2, Ma on 3, Devil on 4) . . . or this order (plac- 
ing Ma on 1, Devil on 2, Louise on 3, Sailor on 4) but each time there 
will be one card on a number. Each time then Га like you to call 
out a number from one through four, and IIl put the card, that's on 
the number you call, in the viewer where you can see it. 

Now, one of these is a winning card and one of these is a losing 
Card. Every time that ————— appears, you win 25 cents. However, 
every time that ————— appears, you lose 25 cents. Let me say one 
thing at this point—the purpose of this game is zof for me to win 
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7 vi 1 7 e 
back what you won in the last game. What you won is your mega 
and I can't touch it. However in this game it is possible for = п 
come out minus, by getting тоге losing cards than winning cards. 


Ф 4 С y in the 
this happens, we call it zero. You can't lose your озсп money in th 
game. 


Let me go over it again. Each time, you call out a number from 
one through four and I'll put the card that's on the number, in the 
viewer. Please write down (on the score sheet) the initial of the 
figure you see (M for Ma, etc.). We'll settle up the financial aspects 
at the end of the game rather than push quarters back and forth. 


From this point on, S would call out numbers while E would place pue 
ticular figures in the viewer and expose them for 200 mls. durations. The 
S was made to feel that his choice of number determined the figure that 
was shown to him. Comments were used at choice points to maintain $'s 
interest and desire to win. For winning figure E would say "That's your 
winning figure,” or “Good,” while for losing figures he would say ignis 
your losing figure,” or “Too bad." He attempted to sound genuinely happy 
when a winning figure was shown and Sorr 
Nothing was said for neutral figures. 


Unknown to 8, the figures were exposed in a set order, regardless of his 
choice of number. The particular order used was: Ma, Devil, Sailor, S, 
Louise, M, D, L, D, S, M, L, D, M, L, L, M, S, S, D. After the 20th 


trial, E took the score sheet from $ and added up the number of winning 


and losing figures (which always was equal, as there were five exposures ОЁ 
each). The E then said: 


y when a losing figure appeared. 


All right, now I'm Eoing to flash in the viewer some parts of some 
of the figures you've seen. They won't be the w 


all of them be shown. Just wri 
on the paper in front of you. 


hole figures nor may 
te down the initial of the figure you see 


" " 3 1 
There were three presentations of each of the ambiguous figures ("o 


the training figures) in the following order: Sailor-Devil (S-D), Ma-Louise 
(M-L), S-D, M-L, M-L, S-D. 

It can be noted that the use of four training fig 
and one rewarded allowed for testing in both the 
the Punishment уз. Neutral conditi 
if Sailor was rewarded and 
ambiguous figure provided da 
his response to the Ma-Louis 
ishment vs. Neutral conditio 


ures with one punished 
Reward vs. Neutral and 
ons within the same design. That pe 
Ma punished, S’s response to the Sailor-Devil 
ta for the Reward vs. Neutral condition while 


i ә in- 
е ambiguous figure provided data for the Pt 
n. 


4 i 3 В : and 
The design permitted a complete counterbalancing of reinforcements 
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эсерй es "s some Ss, Sailor was rewarded and Ma was pun- 
ped iig Fa € was rewarded and Louise was punished ; for others, 
Pim as rewarded and Devil was punished, etc. All eight possible rein- 
ment schedules (for the Reward vs. Neutral and Punishment vs. N 
tral conditions) were used with two Ss tested with each schedule. TON 


D. RESULTS 


B 
Р кена еа iN eii miro aaa е їп two ways: in terms 
AEA 5 u ach s guous figuris an then ш terms of all three 
ipm о the ambiguous figure. Reasons for considering the first response 

an ambiguous figure as the most relevant to hypotheses relating to the 
effects of prior reinforcements, are presented in detail elsewhere (4). They 
center about the influence of sets developed on the first response upon an 
sequent responses (i.e, the non-independence of any series of responses to 
the same ambiguous figure). 

The data based on the first response to each ambiguous figure show 
that in the Reward vs. Neutral condition, 13 Ss reported the rewarded figure 
three reported the neutral figure (p < .01). In the Punishment vs. 

ral condition, eight Ss reported the punished figure while eight Ss re- 
Ported the neutral figure. 


| The data based on all three respons 
-© They show that in the Reward vs. Neutral condition, 


es to each figure are presented in Table 
the number of 


TABLE 1 


Responses TO ALL PRESENTATIONS OF THE AMBIGUOUS FIGURES 


Mean No. Mean No. Mean No. 
rewarded neutral punished 
t $ 


"T responses responses responses ср 
Reward vs, neu- 

tral condition 2.12 87 47 2.66 01 
Punishment vs. 

neutral condition 1.75 1.25 .56 .98 N.S. 


ure significantly exceeds the number of re- 
In the Punishment vs. Neutral condition, 
d figure does not differ significantly 


Tesponses to the rewarded fig 
Sponses to the neutral figure. 
the number of responses to the punishe 
from the number of responses to the neutral figure. 

Table 2 summarizes a comparison of the neutral responses of each 8 in 
the two reinforcement conditions. It shows that the number of neutral 
responses given in the Punishment vs. Neutral condition was significantly 
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higher than the number of neutral responses given in the Reward vs. Neutral 
condition. 


TABLE 2 
NEUTRAL RESPONSES IN THE 'TWO REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS 


Mean No. 
neutral 
responses ср 1 P 


Reward vs. neutral condition 87 


29 3.00 .01 
Punishment vs. neutral condition 1.75 


E. SUMMARY 


Sixteen Ss were tested in an ambiguous visual situation under two rein- 
forcement conditions: (а) when one aspect had been rewarded and the other 


aspect was neutral; (5) when one aspect had been punished and the other 
aspect was neutral. 


In the Reward vs. Neutral condition, the results disclosed that the re- 
warded aspect was reported significantly more frequently; while in the Pun- 
ishment vs. Neutral condition, there was no significant difference between the 
number of punished and the number of neutral figures reported. 
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THE GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE AS A MEASURE OF 
EMOTION IN PREJUDICE* 


Department of Psychology, San Jose State College 


]озЕРн B. COOPER AND He EN E. SIEGEL! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study is one of a series designed to throw light on the nature of 


Prejudice and specifically attempts to investigate the general hypothesis that 
Prejudices are emotionally fortified. In the field of attitude research, it 
is generally agreed that prejudice is a special type of attitude which, as im- 
plied, refers to pre-judgment, or judgment before the fact (1, 5, 6). 
In addition to this unrealistic aspect, prejudice implies an affective com- 
Ponent—either positive or negative—which is directly related to its unreal- 
istic basis. Emotion has generally been regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant variables in the dynamics of prejudice (1, 6, 10). Just what is in- 
volved in the physiology of emotion is by no means completely known, al- 
though there is general agreement that emotion involves organic mobiliza- 
tion, and that certain of these changes can be measured. If prejudice is sup- 
Ported by emotion, then physiological measurements should indicate a rela- 
tively great emotional component when à prejudice is brought into play. 
The galvanic skin response seems to be a reliable measure of emotional in- 
tensity when emotion is viewed not as à special type of mental or behavioral 
State but rather as a description of an individual who is energized, activated, 
mobilized for emergency (10). GSRs have been found to be relatively 
Breat to words which are emotionally toned (8), meaningful (2), conflict- 
ing (7), and tension- or fear-arousing (10). Rankin and Campbell found 
highly significant differential GSRs (P < .001) in subjects to Negro and 
White experimenters (9). Cooper and Singer (4) conducted an exploratory 
Study designed to measure the relative strength of GSRs when ethnic “1 
National groups toward whom subjects had expressed strong. p an 
Negative attitudes (presumed to be prejudices) were held wii ders 
and complimentary lights respectively. Clear support was ers nà PA 
hypothesis that strong negative prejudicial attitudes are emotionally ortified. 


a H 
1956, and published immediately at 
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Somewhat less convincing evidence was also found in support of that part 
of the hypothesis which held that strong positive attitudes are emotionally 
fortified. The present study is an outgrowth of the Cooper and Singer 
study. It represents a replication of that study, using improved equipment 
and certain additional controls. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


The immediate problem investigated is whether or not prejudicial attitudes 
are accompanied by higher levels of internal activation, as measured by GSR, 
than are non-prejudicial attitudes. The hypothesis is advanced that GSRs 
will be greater when strong negative attitudes (prejudicial) are held in a 


complimentary light than when neutral attitudes (non-prejudicial) are held 
in a complimentary light. 


C. SUBJECTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Ranking and rating attitude scales were administered to 176 students in 
undergraduate classes in economics, education, psychology, and sociology at 
San Jose State College. The scales consisted of (a) a list of 20 ethnic and 
national groups, arranged alphabetically in a column, each with a blank to 


the left for ranking, and (b) a list of the same 20 groups, arranged alpha- 
betically, each with a 6-point scale to the right w 


ith column headings along 
a continuum from “like intensely” 


to “dislike intensely.” Only those $$ 
who rated a group as “dislike quite a bit” or “dislike intensely” and ranked 
that same group in the 20th position (least liked) were chosen for indi- 
vidual study; 23 Ss met this criterion. 

The GSR recording instrument was 


a Keeler Polygraph (Model 302), 
equipped with a kymograph mech 


n А A : it 
anism which carries a chart and drives ! 
forward under the recording pen at a uniform rate. The chart paper !5 


lined to provide for easy calculation of both amplitude and time. Rhodium 
plated palmar electrodes were used. 


D. PROCEDURE 
Subjects were brought 


into the experiment room individually by the 
experimenter and 


introduced to the equipment operator. The equipment 
was on a table in the center of the room and the subject was allowed to 
examine it, and the basic principles of its operation were explained. The 
subject was then seated in an arm rest chair. The equipment and operator 
were slightly to the left, but entirely visible to the subject. The experi- 
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menter was seated directly facing the subject. Instructions to the subject 


were as follows: 
Your name was drawn at random from those who completed the atti- 
r in this research. We are interested in 


s in the way of a GSR from a number 
of people who have all indicated similar verbal expressions in regard 
to one subject. We have chosen national groups as the subject and 
have picked from the newspapers four statements which have been 
made recently about four different groups. I would like for you to listen 
carefully while each statement is read and to imagine as best you can 
how you feel about the statement or how you would respond if you were 
in a group and this statement were made. Please do not say anything— 
just concentrate on the statement, imagining how you feel about it or 
how you would respond. 


tude scales to participate furthe 
obtaining physiological recording: 


Mos equipment operator "balanced in" the subject and then nodded to 
the experimenter as a signal to begin. Aíter 10 seconds had elapsed the 


experimenter read Statement 4 into which was inserted the name of the 
group the subject had placed in preference position No. 9 in his ranking 
scale. This statement and its accompanying GSR was an additional “bal- 
ancing in" or base level establisher. When the recording pen had returned 
to the base line the operator again nodded and the next statement was read, 
This continued until all four statements had been read and GSRs recorded. 


T 
he four statements were: 


A: The are people it would be profitable to imitate, 
for they are superior both intellectually and morally. 

B: The should be recognized by all of us as honest, 
unselfish, and wise. There are none better. 

C: The are unique. No other group of people has done 
as much for us—for our civilization. 

D: The have demonstrated to the rest of the world 


honestly earned. 


Statement A was always read first and contained the subject's 9th prefer- 
ence position group. The remaining statements were alternated with the 


Subject's 10th, 11th, and 20th preference positions. Both statements and 
in order to nullify adaptation and 


GSRs recorded for neutral content 


attitudes. 


that their excellence is justly and 


pr Ma M 
à ference positions were randomized 
eria 
К 5; effects. Thus, there were two 
an я one 

one for hostile (prejudicial) content 


E. RESULTS 
23 subjects. Because 


t readings for each of the 
scores could not be 


Table 1 presents the GSR char 
bject to subject raw 


of di E 
differences in response level from su 
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compared between them. Rather, intra-individual comparisons were made. The 
GSRs of 20 of the 23 subjects were greater to negative (prejudicial) content 
statements. The probability of 20 responses (19.5 corrected for continuity) out 
of 23 possible, resulted in a CR of 3.333, Р < .0005. Thus, it is justifiable 
to reject the probability that these differences could have resulted xa 
chance. It appears, then, that support for the hypothesis is substantial. 
Greater emotional response accompanied the use of negative content (preju- 
dicial) attitudes than neutral content (non-prejudicial) attitudes. 


TABLE 1 iem 
A Comparison or GSRs To ETHNIC AND NATIONAL GROUPS TOWARD Уном SUBJ 
ARE PREJUDICED WirH GSRs To Grours Towarp WHOM THEY 
ARE Non-PREJUDICED OR “NEUTRAL” 


Response to Response to M of 
No. 20. pref. pos. No. 10 and No. id pref: 
Subject “Prejudiced” pos. "non-Prejudice 
1 47.14 11.30 
2 16.45 10.75 
3 69.30 59.60 
4 1.20 8.95 
5 206.10 77.92 
6 46.00 11.60 
7 28.30 29.29 
8 39.20 18.00 
9 24.64 6.76 
10 25.79 18.32 
11 18.60 6.69 
12 72.90 32.24 
13 8.29 5.20 
14 23.30 29.30 
15 36.72 10.12 
16 27.35 10.25 
17 41.13 23.74 
18 60.62 24.81 
19 113.51 57.68 
20 150.50 18.97 
21 23.70 5.17 
22 22.95 14.16 
23 53.61 44.79 


Another possibility for considerin 
tween responses to neutral content 
in an examination of the distributi 
Sponses to the other, 
of the neutral respo. 
positions 10 and 11 
that the ratios of те 
themselves normally 


g the significance of the difference be- 
and negative content attitude objects lies 
on of the ratios of one of the neutral re- 
as compared with the distribution of ratios of the means 
nses to the negative content responses. Since preference 
were both neutral attitude objects, it would be expected 
Sponse magnitudes of one to the other would distribute 
around a mean which would approximate unity. That 
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is, taking the ratios of 10/11, it would be expected that responses to 10 would 
be greater than than responses to 11 half of the time. For the ratios of the 
negative content responses to the means of the neutrals, however, it would be 
expected that they would be consistently greater than unity, since it is hypoth- 
esized that negative content attitudes carry a greater emotional support. 
"Table 2 shows the distributions of these ratios. It can be seen from Table 2 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION оғ RATIOS оғ NEUTRAL TO NEUTRAL AND CRITICAL TO NEUTRAL GALVANIC 
SKIN RESPONSES 


Ratio of Critical 
to Neutral— 
Statement 20 


M of 10 & 11 


Ratio of Neutral 
to Neutral— 
Statement 10 
Statement 11 


"m 7.9 
4.0 17 
25 40 
2.6 37 
24 3.6 
at 2.8 
Тя 27 
14 2.6 
10 н 

He 17 
0.7 17 
0.6 ч 

HP 1.6 
0.6 12 
0.4 ‘a 
04 12 
04 15 
0:3 0.8 
0.3 1a 
0.2 А 


that the responses to neutral attitude objects distribute themselves approxi- 
mately normally, with GSRs to 10 exceeding those to 11 nine times, and 
being surpassed by 11 eleven times. This expected distribution is significant 
аѕ a reliability index for the GSRs. When the ratios of prejudicial to neu- 
tral attitude objects are compared, however, it is seen that the distribution 
's badly skewed; GSRs to 20 (negative content statements ) exceed those 
of the means "i 10 and 11 (neutral content statements) 20 times, while 


t " 
hey are surpassed but three times. 

It seems evident that some particular v 
these relatively high ratios of negative to neu 


ariable was operating to produce 
tral content responses. It seems 
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justifiable, then, to conclude tentatively that the negative content stimulus 
objects were responsible for these higher levels of emotional response. 


F. SUMMARY 


The hypothesis was advanced that galvanic skin responses will be gjentar 
when strong negative (prejudicial) attitudes are held in a complimentary 
light than when neutral (non-prejudicial) attitudes are held in a оше 
mentary light. Twenty-three of 176 subjects who had completed a 20- 
group ethnic and national rating and ranking attitude scale were called in 
for individual study. "These were subjects who had expressed antipathy to 
particular ethnic and national groups both by ratings and rankings. In indi- 
vidual sessions GSRs to statements read to them about the groups they had 
rated and ranked were obtained. Twenty of the 23 subjects had greater 
GSRs to the statements which contained stimulus words toward which they 
had already indicated strong negative attitudes. Support for the hypothesis 
was offered by the finding that the probability for such a difference could 
occur by chance only once in two thousand occurrences (CR of 3.333, 
P < .0005). 

The findings of this study are in agreement with those of Cooper and 
Singer (4) and suggest that strength of emotional content is a variable 
operating in prejudice. Prejudice has been described as c 
emotional component," and this seems borne out by 
sonable that the implications of such a finding bear directly on both the broad 
methods and precise techniques of combatting prejudice. It seems quite pos- 
sible that the techniques which may be effectively used to modify less ego- 


involved attitudes will not have the same effect when applied to prejudicial 
attitudes. 


arrying a "strong 
this study. It seems rea- 
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LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD-25): XXIII. COM- 
PARATIVE EFFECTS OF LSD-25 AND RELATED 
ERGOT DRUGS ON BRAIN TISSUE RESPIRA- 

TION AND ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR* 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In a search for a possible biochemical mechanism by which d-lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD) causes schizophrenia-like symptoms in man, it has been 
found that the respiration of crude guinea pig brain preparations is affected 
by this drug. Thus, Clark, Fox, Benington, and Morin (+) have reported 
that 10-3 М LSD-25 (a soluble LSD tartrate) increases cytochrome C oxi- 
dase activity and decreases succinoxidase activity in guinea pig brain homo- 
genates, Lewis and Mcllwain (8), working with electrically stimulated 
slices and minces, have demonstrated an inhibition of respiration by concen- 
trations of LSD of the order of magnitude of 10-5 M. Although both groups 
9f investigators have reported data with one or two ergot drugs other than 
LSD, neither group has adduced data concerned with clarifying the differ- 
ences between LSD-25 and other ergot derivatives on brain tissue and on 
man himself. A study was therefore undertaken to compare the effects of 
LSD-25 with that of eight other ergot derivatives upon the oxygen consump- 
tion of readily prepared guinea pig brain preparations and to ascertain 
Whether a correlation exists between in vitro activity of ergot derivatives 
à and their psychopharmacologic effect upon man. The psychological effects 

Upon man of related drugs (2, 7) are reported elsewhere. It was necessary, 
Owever, for us to investigate the action of l-LSD-23 upon human volun- 
teers, 
: B. METHODS AND MATERIALS 
a sharp blow across the back. Its cere- 
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then either homogenized or minced with a razor blade. When an к 
genate was prepared, the washed and weighed brain was ground iy ce 
twice its weight of buffer in a Potter homogenizer and then further diluted. 


arms contained appropriate test solutions and whose center wells contained 
0.2 ml of 2N NaOH. The vessels were equilibrated for at least 15 minutes 
before the manometers were closed, zero time readings taken, and the side- 
arm contents tipped into the tissue mixture, Readings in the experiments 
were begun 50 to 60 minutes after the death of the guinea pig, by which 
time a relatively steady rate of О» consumption had supervened. Speed was 
important only in the period from the death of the animal to the beginning 
of homogenation. The experiments with homogenates were done in dupli- 
cate. 

The minced tissues were washed by suspending in 5 ml of buffer and 
filtering with suction. Portions of the mince weighing about 200 mg were 
transferred to Warburg vessels, to each of which was then added 2.7 ml of 
buffer. Alkali was added to the center wells, and 0.2 ml quantities of the 
appropriate solutions were added to the sidearms. The vessels were shaken 
in the Warburg bath for 45 minutes before readin с 
tain that the tissue had settled down to a Steady rate of oxygen consumption. 
This rate generally changed little їп the next three hours. Because the 


flask, was employed: Readings were t 


Н . PING 
Relative о, Consumption — . UPTAKE oF TEST VESSEL AFTER TIP : 
UPTAKE OF CONTROL VESSEL AFTER TIPPIN' 
X UPTAKE OF CONTROL VESSEL BEFORE TIPPING 
UPTAKE OF TEST VESSEL BEFORE TIPPING 


In all the metabolic experiments reported in this paper, preparations rns 
made at room temperature and Warburg studies were made at 37° C wr) 
air as the gas phase. As long as the total oxygen consumption per vesse 
was considerably over 100 microliters (as was the case in experiments last 
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ing 75 minutes) the difference between duplicate vessels was less than 5 per 
cent. The mode of graphic presentation of data that has been used below, 
based as it is upon relatively short time intervals, may at times suggest a 
greater degree of uncertainty in the results than is indeed the case. 

The method of assaying the ]-LSD-25 on man was described in detail 
Previously (2). Briefly, the technique employs non-psychotic subjects who 
form the basis of a test group. These subjects are used over a period of 
years and are paid $20 per test. They are subjects who have shown by re- 
Peated trials that they can readily detect approximately 25 gamma of 
d-LSD-25 orally. A questionnaire consisting of two sections is used. The 
first section contains 47 items which list the physiological and perceptual 
Symptoms reported in the literature. Only a positive response indicates the 
Presence of a given symptom. ‘The second part of the questionnaire consists 
of the eight items listed in Figure 5, i.e., motor behavior, control, conscious- 
ness, concentration, mood, attitude, orientation, and memory. In this series 
of experiments observations were made on three test subjects for at least 
three and one-half hours. ‘The number of positive responses to the first 
Section of the questionnaire are totaled as indicated in Figure 5. The ВИ 
9f these numbers plus the subjects’ and observer's evaluation of the eight 
items in section two of the questionnaire are compared with placebo experi- 
ments, which are repeatedly used to check the validity of the test subjects 
evaluation of the presence of a drug in a given experiment. | | 

The ergot derivatives used in these experiments included d-lysergic acid, 
d-lysergic acid diethylamide tartrate (LSD-25), l-lysergic acid diethylamide 
tartrate (I-LSD-25), d-isolysergic acid maleate (d-isoLSD-25), re 
acid monoethylamide (LAE-32), BOL-148 (LSD-25 brominated at the 
indol ring), ergonovine tartrate, ergotamine tartrate, and qu 
methanesulfonate. They were employed as water solutions except for d-lyser- 
gic acid which was dissolved in dilute NaOH (final pH = 7.8) and ergota- 
Mine and d-isoLSD-25 which were dissolved in 1078 М НСІ. | | 

The buffer used in the experiments being reported was Vou e 
Phosphate buffer such as described by Cohen (5) but lacking = d 
Containing 2.2 X 10-3 M glucose and 4.4 X 10-3 M Parier | E t = 
buffer was adjusted with NaOH to pH 7.6 before use, the final pH wa 
About 7.4 in the mince-containing flasks and about 7.2 in the prio 
Containing flasks. The use of a mixture of glucose and кы, - 
Which are suitable substrates for LSD-25 studies) supplemented t a = 
Phate in buffering action; for, when lactate was the sole e m 
Tose to values of 7.6 and higher, and, when only glucose was added, the fina 
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pH was in the vicinity of 6.8. Substitution of potassium for sodium did not 
in any way affect the results obtained with homogenates. The addition of 
Ca++ decreased both the total oxygen consumption and the magnitude of 
the inhibition. 

C. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


1. Homogenates 


Figure 1 shows the results of two typical experiments with guinea pig 
brain homogenates at a concentration of 2.5 Ж 10-* M of the various ergot 


in e BOL-148 
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derivatives. Only d-lysergic acid is completely inactive at this concentration 
while I-LSD-25, ergotamine, dihydroergotamine, and BOL-148 are at least 
as active as LSD-25 itself. Experiments at the 2.5 X 10-* M level аге 
not reported for d-isoLSD-25 because of the uncertainty resulting from the 
insolubility of this compound. However, d-isoLSD-25 is at least as inhibi- 
tory as LAE-32. 

Because LSD-25 is physiologically active in man at concentrations of the 
order of 10—9 М, assuming uniform distribution through the tissues, at- 
tempts were made to repeat the homogenate experiments at lower concen- 
trations of ergot drugs. It was soon found that the concentration of LSD-25 
necessary to bring about a significant inhibition of oxygen consumption was 
a function of the concentration of tissue in the homogenate. Table 1 shows 
the effect of varying both concentration of tissue and LSD-25. From these 
data it is clear that the effect of LSD-25 upon guinea pig brain homogenates 
depends upon the ratio of drug concentration to tissue concentration. It 
should, therefore, be possible to achieve inhibition with very low concentra- 


Va TABLE I 
RIATION OF INHIBITION OF OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 
CENTRATION TO TISSUE CONCENTRATION (Guin 


wirH THE RATIO oF LSD-25 Con- 
ea Pig Brain Homogenates) 


21 mg brain tissue 


63 mg brain tissue 
per ml 


a. per ml 


Concentration of 
LSD-25 10—5 Molar 0 4 4/3 0 4/3 
Cone. Tissue 
10—10 Moles " 
mg — 6.3 2.1 — 6.3 


Uptake in 145 min. 281 233.5 260 


Inhibition per cent — 16.8 74 = 


57 mg brain tissue 19 mg brain tissue 


b. per ml per m 
Co Р 
PEDAS AES Molar 0 4 2 0 0.67 
Сопе. 15р-25 
пе, Tissue 
10—10 Moles 
U mg — 7.0 3.5 = 3.5 
Ptake in 165 min. 278 226.5 246 96.5 = 
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tions of the drug by diminishing the amount of tissue employed, providing 
(a) the mass ratio relationship holds, (b) the ОО» of the tissue does not 
decrease with dilution, and (c) the technique being employed is sufficiently 
sensitive. Since the percentage error in a Warburg experiment increases with 
the decrease in rate of Os consumption, the technique was self-limiting, and 
it was decided to maintain the tissue level at between 100 and 200 mg per 
vessel (total volume — 3.0 ml) even for the experiments with a lower 
concentration of ergot derivatives. It was, therefore, difficult to get sig- 
nificant and reproducible inhibition with less than 4 X 10-5 M LSD-25. The 
data in Figure 2 show that in experiments at this lower level the relative 
activity of the various ergot derivatives stay about the same. 

It is interesting to note, at this point, that an appreciable quantity (pos- 
sibly all) of the LSD-25 used in these experiments can be recovered when, 
after an experiment like that in Figure 2, the contents of the vessels are 
removed and allowed to settle overnight in the refrigerator. The supernatant 
liquid from the LSD-25 vessel shows no loss in activity detectable by the 
Siamese fighting fish titration of Abramson and Evans (1) when compared 
with an appropriate dilution of fresh LSD-25, 


2. Minces 


It is generally agreed that the physiological action unique to a given drug 
may lie not only in the biochemical Properties of the drug but also in the 
drug’s ability to penetrate to a strategic site not readily reached by even 
closely related compounds. By mincing the brain instead of completely de- 
stroying its cells and their membranes, it is possible to preserve what may 
be a most important element in the blood-brain barrier. Figures 3 and 4 
show the results of experiments with such preparations at the two drug 
levels used in the experiments with homogenates. LSD-25 and its isomers 
and closely related derivatives seem to exert their effect as if the cell mem- 
branes offered no barrier. Ergotamine and dihydroergotamine are relatively 
inactive at the lower concentration used, and show an induction period be- 
fore exerting their full effect at the higher concentration. This increase of 


effectiveness with time has also been observed in the case of dihydroergota- 
mine by Lewis and Mcllwain (8). 
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test subjects. It is conceivable that some LSD-25 activity is present, but it 
is certainly less than 15 per cent of the d-isomer. The fourth section of 
Figure 5 illustrates that the administration of 100 micrograms of the l-isomer 
gave no protection against 25 micrograms of LSD-25 within the limits of 


error of our method. 
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D. Discussion 


One of the properties of the effect of LSD-25 on man is the specificity 
of the molecule involved in the reaction, TE 
tamine, and ergonovine at relatively high dosages have been used in get 
without marked psychologic effects, Moreover, Jarvik, Abramson, dm 
Hirsch (7) have shown in carefully controlled experiments that the wr 
of 1 microgram/kilogram of body weight of LSD-25 is greater айн à 
effect of 5 to 7 micrograms/kilogram of body weight of either LAE-32 о 
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BOL-148. Similar results with BOL-148 have been reported by Cerletti 
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The Siamese fighting fish test for LSD-25 is also remarkably specific. The 
early stages of BOL-148 intoxication and the stupor induced by relatively 
large dosages of LAE-32 resemble in some respects the effect produced by 
as little as 0.2 micrograms/milliliter of LSD-25. However, none of the 
other ergot derivatives that we have tested produce a response similar to 
that of LSD-25 even when a molar concentration equivalent to that of 20 
micrograms/milliliter of LSD-25 is used [Evans, Geronimus, Kornetsky, 
and Abramson (6) ]. 

In contrast to the special effects of LSD-25, LAE-32, and BOL-148 on 
man and on fish, partial inhibition of the over-all oxygen consumption of 
ns is brought about, to a greater or lesser 
derivatives tested. This would make it 
vitro effects have no relationship 
a closer inspection of the data 
ervations that have been 
tive in the physiological 


crude guinea pig brain preparatio 
degree, by eight of the nine ergot 
seem that the reactions involved in the in 
to the in vivo effects of LSD-25. However, 
shows that it is still possible that some of the obs 
made in this study may involve mechanisms opera 
effect of LSD-25. 

It is evident from the experiments on man and on the Siamese fighting 


fish that the peculiar activity of LSD-25 is a resultant of at least two of 


its properties: (a) the configuration of the d-lysergic acid nucleus, and (2) 
the nature of the side-chain. Thus, only derivatives of unsubstituted dextro 


lysergic acid are active and, within the d-series of compounds, the diethyl- 
amide has the highest activity, decreasing activity by the 


followed in order of 

ethyl amide, the isopropyl alcohol amide and, at least in the сазе of the 
Siamese fighting fish, unsubstituted d-lysergic acid. This is precisely the or- 
der of activity shown by these compounds as inhibitors of guinea pig brain 
respiration in vitro. Thus, by applying separately these two criteria men- 
tioned above it can be seen that the manometric experiments, 


although they 
do not discriminate between compounds differing in the configuration of their 
lysergic acid nuclei, may serve to differentiate between derivatives of unsub- 
stituted d-lysergic acid. 
h Ergotamine and dihydroergota а 
ауе a s upon the respiration O cell-free ! 
ме 1] be reconciled 


relatively low psychod ic effects. These results can sti 
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the activity shown by these drugs under the experimental con E i 
Figure 4a was generally lower. The set of data was chosen tae e- 
Cause it included, besides ergotamine and dihydroergotamine, the other ergot 


derivatives required to make the figure complete. 
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E. Summary 


A technique is described for the preparation of guinea pig brain homo- 
genates and minces whose respiration is susceptible to low concentrations of 
d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) even in the absence of electrical 
stimulation. The effects of LSD-25 and of other ergot derivatives upon 
these preparations are compared. Ergotamine, dihydroergotamine, 2-bromo 
d-lysergic acid diethylamide (BOL-148), 1-LSD-25, d-isoLSD-25, d-lysergic 
acid ethylamide (LAE-32), and ergonovine, as well as LSD-25, cause a 
greater or lesser diminution of oxygen consumption, with a mixture of glu- 
cose and lactate as substrate. Only d-lysergic acid, of the nine compounds 
tested, is completely without effect. All the inhibitory compounds, except 
ergotamine and dihydroergotamine exert their inhibition upon minces as 
well as homogenates immediately upon addition to the tissue Preparations. 
Ergotamine and its dihydro derivative, however, require an induction period 
before exerting their full inhibitory effect upon minces in a concentration of 
2.5 X 10-* M and are relatively inactive in a concentration of 4x; 1075 M. 
Among the diethylamides the optical isomers of LSD-25 are just as inhibi- 
tory as is LSD-25 itself; the brominated derivative is more inhibitory. This 
contrasts sharply with the effects upon man. BOL-148 shows a low degree 
of psychodynamic activity, while 1-LSD-25 is inactive up to 100 micrograms 
by mouth. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF ATTITUDE TO THE CASTE 
SYSTEM IN SOUTH INDIA*! 


Department of Psychology, Mysore University 


B. KuPPUSWAMY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


"Caste is the main basis of the present Hindu Society, and 
understand the Hindu Law and Social Institutions 
У stem of Caste and the rules concerning 
it" (3, p. v). Every individual feels that he belongs to a particular group 
as opposed to the members of the out-group. “The feeling that our own 
group is set off from another has been called ‘social distance.’ Social dis- 
tance implies subordination and superordination. It indicates a tendency to 
Move towards an object or person, or to withdraw” (6, p. 261). Thus Social 
Distance is not something peculiar to the Indian caste system. It is ubiquitous 
in human society. But in a social organization with “open classes” there is 
great mobility and class flexibility. It is possible, though some strain may 
be involved, to shift from one class to another. But in the Indian caste sys- 
tem, “social distance is codified and standardized” (6, P- 262). A person 
happens to be born into a caste and he can neither go up nor £o down. 

In what way does custom and law codify and standardize social relations 
in the caste system? Dutt summarizes the essential aspects of the caste sys- 


tem in India: 


Without attempting to make a com 


stated that the most apparent feature: i y 
tem are that the members of the different castes cannot have matrimonial 


connections with any but persons of their own caste; that there are 
restrictions, though not 50 rigid as in the matter of marriage, about a 
member of one caste eating and drinking with that of a different caste; 
that in many cases there are fxed occupations for different castes; that 
there is some hierarchical graduation among the castes: the most recog- 
nised position being that of the Brahmins at the top; that birth alone 
Office in March, 1956, de- 
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Stan paper is based дА, үз (unpa oi the instance o 

e, a stud; dertaken the author 1 3 
behalf of UNESCO and Ihe Government of India. The report cove 
of social tensions in South India besides the caste system. 
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rs several areas 


ғ 
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decides a man's connection with his caste for life, unless expelled for 
violation of his caste rules, and that transition from one caste to an- 
other, high or low, is not possible. The prestige of the Brahmin caste is 
the corner-stone of the whole organization (3, p. 3).? 


What is the relationship between social tension and rigidity of social re- 
lationships? "This relationship is a complicated one depending on factors like 
education, self-consciousness, etc. Young writes: "Where class lines are 
fixed by custom and law there is little or no strain in the relation of differ- 
ent classes . . . people accept them as final and often as divinely given. The 
fixity of relation is most evident in a caste system" (6, p. 262). In India 
the rigid caste system has been accepted for millennia. Generally the rela- 
tions between the castes have been smooth. Occasions have not been want- 
ing in the history of the land when social and religious movements were set 
afoot in order to eradicate some of the evils of the caste system, particularly 
untouchability.? But with the growth of modern education, the feelings of 
frustration and bitterness have increased. The century from 1850 to 1950 
has seen many movements to remove the hold of the caste system on the 
people. Removal of untouchability was the main plank of the Indian Na- 
tional Movement. This unrest in the minds of the “social have-nots” led 
to the organization of social and political parties in the South with the avowed 
purpose of getting special facilities for the lower castes with respect to edu- 
cation and employment in government services! In a country with literacy 
standards of 10 to 12 per cent (it is 20 per cent according to the 1951 cen- 
ea adu uio de A ID per vens ali ашу vo Bd 

р р taken to stimulate the desire for education among the 
2Compare Sankara's commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, in noting that the Gita 


ЕМЕ s of grief, delusion, etc, arise: “It was when dis- 
crimination was overpowered by grief and delusion that Arjuna, who had of him- 


y e ? 
life, which was the duty of a different ear ah 
е г o ente a 
consists in the renunciation of all fo т the fourth Asrama of Sannyasa, W 
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masses. But unfortunately, this drive was based on considerations of caste, 


since the most advanced group happened to belong to one caste, namely the 


Brahmin caste, a small minority. Consequently this has led to hatred and 


mutual suspicion among the educated classes. 
In the last 30 years two contradictory factors have been operating in India. 


ards the total eradication of the caste system, so that no 
individual on account of birth. The cul- 
Е the principle of equality in the pre- 
the country in January, 1950. Article 


One trend is tow 
disability may be attached to any 
mination of this is the enunciation o 


amble to the Constitution adopted by 
15 lays it down that the State shall not discriminate against any citizen on 


the grounds of religion, race, caste, ог sex. Clause 2 of Article 29 provides 


that no citizen shall be discriminated against on the basis of religion, race, 


caste, or language in regard to admission to any educational institution main- 


tained by the State or receiving aid from State funds. 'The opposing trend 
is to provide special facilities for the lower castes, so that they can compete 
successfully with the highest caste. This trend found expression in the Com- 
munal Government Order of the Madras State. Those who stress this 
factor insist that the principle of equality cannot operate in a vacuum. There 
are differences among the people. 'The only way of realizing the principle 
of equality is by giving special facilities to the backward, so that gradually 


they can stand on their own legs and compete with those who are better 
ta 


equipped. The Indian Constitution has taken this aspect also into account 
and has provided for special facilities for Harijans and other depressed 
Classes for 10 years. Article 46 enjoins on each Stat | 
cial care the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of 


the people, particularly the "Scheduled Castes and Tribes" and r nn 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. This is a Петта 0 
the social situation in India, particularly in the South, where t e рее de 
tem is yet a living social force. Special help to me weaker "pr у 
People" as laid down by Article 46 conflicts with "the eme D pu 
Of Articles 15 and 29. The principle of equality implies aissez-faire, 
Which may perpetuate the existing differences geet Es. 
The Non-Brahmin Hindus, Muslims, Christians e E: m n 
Joyed special facilities for the last 30 years and ae pa RE ens 
give up these special facilities because of the principle 0 z » ame Ж 
other hand, the Brahmins have been living all EET he E тта а. еа 
Political independence the principle of equality wil ea Exi 
Constitution, and the special disabilities attached to their y 


ue educational 
so that the Brahmin youth will have the 


e to promote with spe- 


freedom to purs 
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courses and seek employment without any hindrance based on their caste. 
To their chagrin they have found that though the principle of equality was 
accepted in the Constitution which came into force in January, 1950, the 
“Communal Government Order" continued in operation. This has led 
to test cases in the High Court of Madras and the Supreme Court of India 
questioning the legality of the Communal G. O. 


Young writes: “. . . The struggle for higher status tends to heighten 
the sense of frustration, anxiety, and insecurity both of those who have 
reached a certain social position and of those who are seeking to reach it. In 
short the psychological mechanisms of avoidance and conflict are at work. 
Each class tends to become a tight in-group which resents intruders" (6, p. 
263). Common observation reveals that caste consciousness has increased 
rather than decreased with education. 'The last 20 years have seen the in- 
tensification of caste-consciousness and religion-consciousness. We find that 
in the last few years there has been the paradoxical growth of the sense of 
nationality and the sense of sectarianism side by side. In the North there 
was the intense religion-consciousness which led to communal? riotings, par- 
tition of the land, and the great problem of the refugees. In the South the 
Hindu-Muslim problem has not been very acute; it is the Brahmin-Non- 
Brahmin problem that has been intensified. 

Thus we find a very significant difference in social behavior. The con- 
flicting groups of the North, the Hindus and Muslims, expressed their hos- 
tilities in the most violent manner. ‘The conflicting groups of the South, 
the Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, have been expressing their hostilities only 
by verbal means, arguments, protests against Government orders, litigation, 
etc. This difference in the form of expression of hostility may be a function 
of the degree of social distance. Anyway, this is an interesting hypothesis 
to be verified. In its favor is the fact that although the Indian National 
Congress is a non-communal body it did not attract many Muslims; most 
of the Muslims joined the Muslim league, a communal political body. Оп 
the other hand, Brahmins and Non-Brahmins of the South joined the Con- 
gress party. The communal political parties like the Justice party and the 


Dravida Kazhagam in the South which took up the Non-Brahmin cause in 


an aggressive manner, were not able to gain many adherents in recent dec- 


ades. This shows that the greater the social distance between two hostile 
groups the greater the readiness to employ extreme overt means to settle 
their disputes. In other words the hostile groups with a large social distance 


5In Indian usage the term communal usually refers to religious bodies. 
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pes to yor to ы methods of settling their disputes. This implies that 

а куы» мш between hostile groups is to take steps to 

ao зи оны distance. UNESCO is trying this to a certain extent by 

miri — seminars and conferences. It is worth exploring 

i Se inking to decrease violence in intra-group and inter-group ten- 
r within the nation or between nations. 


B. PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


Р. aa investigation was undertaken to study opinion among the 
The ie A respect to the various aspects of the problem of caste. 
Waa at od adopted was the questionnaire. The questionnaire was first 

on 100 students, derived from three groups. The doubts raised, 


the ; 
comments made, the time taken to answer Were all noted. In the light 
as further revised and printed for final 


of H . 
these returns, the questionnaire W 
ed; teachers were given writ- 


administration. The group method was adopt 
ten instructions regarding the administration of the test. 
i The 591 students (397 men and 194 women) answering the questionnaire 
oc ong to 12 colleges, seven in the city of Madras and five in the various 
istricts of Madras State; 320 are from the city colleges and 271 from the 
mofussil colleges (those outside the city). As regards the distribution ac- 
cording to caste and creed, it was found that of the 591 students, 478 were 
Hindus (188 Brahmins and 290 Non-Brahmins), 36 Muslims and 77 
Christians. By language 203 were Tamils, 145 Telugus, 130 Malayalis, 


6+ Kannadigas, while 49 spoke non-Dravidian languages. The distribution 
arents is as follows: 132 received below 


according to annual income of the p 

Rs. 900/— per annum; 147 from Rs. 901 to Rs. 2400; 159 between Rs. 2401 
and Rs. 6000; 75 over Rs. 6000; the remaining 78 did not indicate the income 
of their parents. All these students were studying in the Junior B.A. or 


B.Sc. class. 


The first 14 items of the quest mation regarding 


ionnaire give general infor! 


the student 


relevance only to 
f Public Instruction, Madras, 


6 
Any conclusion drawn from the data collected has 


Pinion in Madras State. The report of the ч i 
r 1949-50 recently published, shows that our sample regarding caste and creed is 


quite representative (p. 140). Brahmins form 37.22 per cent of the students in the 


Colleges of the Madras State and 31.81 per cent in our samp e, the Non-Brahmins 
d 49.06 per cent in the Sample, Chris- 


нше 46.99 рег сепї їп the State Colleges ап 6 , 
ns 12.05 per cent in the Colleges and 13.04 per cent in the sample and Muslims 3.74 
E cent in the Colleges and 6.09 per cent in the sample. But there is a greater pro- 
Gone of women in the sample (32.83 per cent) as compared with the proportion 
(1022 per cent) in the Colleges of the State. This is due to the fact that of the 
i of the city from which the replies were obtained, three are womens 
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the student. Some of these items have been analyzed above. The questions 
dealing with the caste system are the following: 


i. Do you find the caste system to be satisfactory, tolerable, intoler- 
able? 
ii. Caste system should remain, be modified, be abolished. 
iii. Do you approve of marriages: 
between people of same sub-caste, 
between people of different sub-castes, 
between people of different castes, 
between people of different religions? 
iv. Are you prepared to dine with the people of other castes, Harijans, 
people of other religions? 
v. Communal hostels are essential for e 
for a few years, harmful for progress. 
vi. Should admission to colleges be on the basis of caste and creed? 
vii. When you meet a Person do you like to know his caste and re- 
ligion? 
viii. Do you speak freely to а person whose caste and religion you 
have not been able to ascertain or guess? 
ix. Do you generally ask a 
and religion? 
X. The depressed classes hay 
cation—Yes or No. 


ducational progress, necessary 


person for his name to find out his caste 


* to be given special facilities for edu- 


xi. The principle of communal Proportion i 
18 песеззагу, ruinous. 

Xii. Do you think you hav 
or creed?—Yes or No. 

xiii. To which of the following commu 
if it falls vacant? Brahmins, 
Non-Brahmins, Harijans, 

xiv. Which of the abo 

ху. Which of the abo 


n Government employment 
е been victimized because of your caste 


nities would you let your house, 


High-caste Non-Brahmins, Lower-caste 
Muslims, Christians, 


ve groups is hindering your progress? 
ve groups is helping you? 


These 15 questions were not given together, They occurred in different 


Parts of the questionnaire which had 32 items altogether apart from nearly 
20 items asking for Personal data. We can now proceed with the analys! 
of the results, 


C. Resurts 


Question 1. Do you find the cas 
tolerable? In Table 1 the distrib 


RS location of college, and the language of respondents is given. 
observe that 55.8 per cent o£ the respondents look upon the caste system 95 


te system to be satisfactory, tolerable, 10- 


; : te 
ution of responses according to sex, AT 
€ 
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e » 
ME and 32.2 per cent assert that it is tolerable. Only 11 per cent 
ook upon it as satisfactory. This is a pointer to the way in which Madras 
youth are reacting to the rigid rules of the caste system.* 

TABLE 1 


Dis 
TRIBUTION OF OPINION REGARDING THE CASTE SYSTEM AccorDING To SEX, CASTE, 
Creep, LOCATION OF COLLEGE, AND LANGUAGE OF THE RESPONDENTS | i 


Group N . Opinion 
Satis- Tol- Intol- No re- 
5 Р factory erable erable sponse 
- Whole Group 591 11.0 32.2 55. 
d А .8 1j 
B. By Sex : 
en 397 10.1 26.7 62.5 0. 
& Women 194 12.9 43.3 42.3 1 í 
- By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins | 188 117 45.2 42.0 14 
Non-Brahmins 290 8.3 26.6 64.8 0.3 
Hindus 478 9.6 33.8 55.9 70.7 
Muslims 36 33.3 114 52.8 2.8 
5 Christians 7 9.1 31.2 57.1 2.6 
* By Location of College 
City Colleges 
Men 168 8.9 25.6 64.3 1.2 
Women 152 9.8 49.5 39.5 14 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men 229 10.9 27.5 61.1 0.5 
E Women 42 23.8 21.4 52.4 2.4 
* By Language 
Tamil 203 10.4 37.9 51.2 0.5 
"Telugu 145 15.2 35.2 48.3 13 
Kannada 64 6.3 32.2 61.5 0.0 
Malayalam 130 7.7 20.8 70.8 0.7 
30.6 49.0 4.1 


o sex5 We find that men as a 


the results according t 
(intolerable: 62.5 per cent) 


Let us now study 
te system 


group are less satisfied with the cas 
than women (intolerable: 42.3 per cent). The difference is statistically 
Significant, Though there is hardly any difference between men and women 
With respect to the opinion “satisfactory” we find that women tend to look 
Upon the caste system as a “tolerable” institution, while men are definite in 


their outlook that the caste system is “intolerable.” 


~ 
“It i is kind of i tigation has not been 
is a mat ound regret that this kind of investigation not be 
ter for profs t est to study the trends in social 


Undertaken so far. It would have been of great inter t 
ange and the factors contributing to it if we had figures for previous decades to 
d that at least in future years similar inves- 


hange. 


make comparisons. It can only be hope 
hly dealt with by 


ti * & 
"rione Por be undertaken to study the p 
е i kdow! 
antril ee of this type of brea 


phenomenon of social c 
n has been thoroug 
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What is the attitude of various castes and creeds to the caste system? 
Section C of Table 1 gives the breakdown in terms of caste and religion. 
We find that the Muslim group shows the greatest satisfaction. (33.3 per 
cent) with the caste system. Since the group is a small one (N — 36) it is 
hazardous to explain this feeling of complacency among the Muslims. This 
has to be studied carefully to find out whether this is due to strong caste 
system in practice among the Muslim respondents (though the religion as 
such repudiates any kind of hierarchic social organization, with probably 
the greatest stress on equality among all the religions in the world) or is 
due to an attitude of letting Hindu institutions alone without expressing 
a strong attitude against them. Anyway we find that the percentage of 
Muslims saying “intolerable” is very close to that of the Hindus. ‘The 
attitude of the Christians is in general conformity with the opinion of the 
group,as a whole and with the opinion of the Hindu group. 

Now we come to the most significant cleavage in the population, namely 
between the Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins. Brahmins as a group show 
greater approval of the caste system than do Non-Brahmins. ‘The Non- 
Brahmins show the least satisfaction with caste system (8.3 per cent) and 
the highest intolerance of it (64.8 per cent). The difference between Brah- 
mins and Non-Brahmins with respect to the "tolerable" attitude is very 
significant, as is that for the “intolerable.” There is a huge difference be- 
tween Brahmins and Non-Brahmins in their attitude toward the caste sys- 
tem. A comparison of this with the distribution regarding sex will show 
that there is a strong resemblance between the male group and the Non- 


Brahmin group and between the female group and the Brahmin group. The 


women and Brahmins appear to be more conservative than the men and the 


Non-Brahmins with respect to the caste system. 

Is there any difference in attitude between students of Madras City Col- 
leges and those from the mofussil colleges? Section D of Table 1 gives the 
distribution. We find that as far as men are concerned there is hardly any 
difference between the city college and mofussil college students. In both 
places men find the caste system intolerable. Though women in the city col- 
leges, as well as in the mofussil colleges show a less intolerant attitude to- 
wards the caste system than the men do, there is considerable difference 
between the two female groups. Nearly 50 per cent of the city women look 
upon the caste system as tolerable, while among mofussil women there !$ 
a mixed attitude: though they show such a high degree of “satisfaction” they 
also show a high degree of “dissatisfaction” with the caste system. 

More light may be thrown on this problem if we analyze the responses of 
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the Hindu group according to caste, sex, and area of living. This break- 
down is given in Table 2. We find that there is not much difference be- 
tween Brahmin men from the city and those from the mofussil colleges. 
The latter appear to be just a little more tolerant towards the caste system 
than the former are. But the Brahmin women of the mofussil colleges ap- 
pear to be more satisfied with the caste system than are their sisters in the 
city colleges. There is a close similarity between the opinions of Brahmin 
women and Non-Brahmin women of the city colleges. The high degree of 
satisfaction shown by women to the caste system we now find is due not to 
К colleges (Brahmin women 10.3 per cent and Non- 
) but to the Brahmin women of the mofussil 
colleges (21.4 per cent) and even more to the Non-Brahmin women of the 
mofussil colleges (30.4 per cent). The paradoxical combination of a high 
degree of satisfaction and a high degree of intolerance among the mofussil 
women is due really to the Non-Brahmin women, with 30.4 per cent satis- 


faction, 56.6 per cent intolerance, and only 8.7 per cent tolerance. 


On the other hand, we find that the Non-Brahmin men of the city col- 


leges show 73 per cent intolerance and those of the шош colleges- 8 
Per cent. Probably quite a large amount of the antipathy between the 
Brahmins undi dim Non-Brahmins may be due to this high degree of intoler- 
ance to the caste system in the Non-Brahmin youth, which may really be 
directed against the Brahmin community as much as uo ha 9 
system itself; indeed, it is probably directed more "xa ed d. stand 
munity than against the caste system, since the Non-Bra E GO Te is 
to gain on the basis of their caste according to the — : * mia 
Possible that they cling to the system which gives cium oe nine while 
ing admission m professional colleges and in securing eps ieu 
hating the Brahmin community for the disadvantages of the caste system, 


such as differences in prestige, etc. 
Let us now consider the breakdown in terms of 


i ain linguis 
tion E of Table 1). There are four main i ua 
who speak Dravidian languages: Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Kanna 


We find that the Telugu group is most satisfied and we месе, 
caste system. There is a close resemblance between the „мш г> me 
aud the proportions speaking the Non-Dravidian pont s 
group deviates slightly from the group total. vid ee аа 
alam groups are the least satisfied and the most intoler 


the women of the city 
Brahmin women 6.8 per cent 


the language groups (Sec- 
tic groups in South India 
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5 ; TIU 
2. Residential Environment and Attitude Towards the Caste System 


„балынан ges кыр ире 
in the questionnaire whether h i e; € cere 
wire is; w et! ег е resides with parents, with relatives, in a 
d x: jute or in private lodgings. These alternatives could be sub- 
vee into two broad classes: (а) home environment, where the re- 
зз. living with parents or relatives, and (b) hostel environment 

4 respondent is living with fellow lodgers in a students' hostel, hotel 
or private lodgings. Our attitude is influenced by the people with wig 
E is oa move. Often a person who lives in a hostel with those of simi- 
заа 6 s will change his whole outlook on life and its problems. 
“tee med "s autobiographies stress this point. On the other hand, it may 
robs ify his longing to get back home; 1t may create and increase home- 

S, so that he develops a resentment against fellow members and the 
authority in the hostel. As a matter of fact, this problem can be studied 
more profitably by the interview method than by the questionnaire method. 
Still we can analyze our results to find whether there are any broad group 
differences which indicate the specific influence of the home environment or 
the hostel environment. Table 3 gives the distribution by sex, comparing 


TABLE 3 
E TOWARDS THE CasrE SYSTEM AND RESIDENTIAL 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUD 
ENVIRONMENT 


Caste Living at home Living in hostels, etc. ——— 

approval Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Satisfactory 14.1 12.1 13.3 71 12.6 3.6 
Tolerable 29.2 39.7 33.2 24.7 481 31.1 
atolerable 55.2 46.6 51.8 67.8 39.3 60.0 
9 Response L5 1.6 17 04 0.0 03 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


We find that there is 
Though 60 per cent 
hat the caste system is intolerable as 
at home, the difference is not statisti- 


living elsewhere. 


those Toi j 
hose living at home with those 
ribution of opinion. 


hardly any difference in the dist 
а those living in hostels declare t 
against 51.8 per cent of those living 

cally significant. On the other hand, we &nd that the men students living 
in hostels give a significantly higher proportion of "intolerable" (67.8 per 
cent) responses than do those living at home (55.2 per cent). The hostel 
group is less satisfied with, less tolerant of, and f the caste 


~= 
erican term, “dormitory.” 


more intolerant 0 


9 H 
Approximately equivalent to the Am 
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system than the home group. This appears to show that life in "d be 
абез affect the attitude of respondents towards the caste system. s 
figures for the group as a whole show no such statistically Poe гт 
ence. The analysis of the women’s opinion will enlighten us regar ing = 
paradox. We find that as far as the "satisfactory" opinion is pU 
there is no difference between the home group (12.1 per fent an ie 
hostel group (12.6 per cent). But in regard to "tolerance" opinion E 
"intolerance" opinion, the pattern is the opposite from that of the male gro a 
The hostel group of women is more tolerant and less intolerant of bm ; 
system than the home group. 'The home group here expresses the ten jen ы 
which the hostel group showed among the men. Consequently there is fe 
statistically significant difference between the two groups when we take t 

als. | 
i is the reason for this difference between men and women? io 
ably this is due to the difference im the hostel environment for men an 
women. There may be less caste tension in the women's hostels than in 
men's hostels. As we have already seen there may be two factors causing 
intolerance towards caste system: (a) the dissatisfaction with the нате: 
system as such, which discriminates man from man and undermines the peri 
for the essential humanity in each person. It is this dissatisfaction whic 
influenced the great reformers from Buddha and Ramanuja to Маран” 
Gandhi; (5) the dissatisfaction with the concrete system, where the mem 
bers of the Brahmin group have certain principles which provoke intolerance: 
not directed primarily against the System as such but against the пе 
group. If this analysis is correct we may proceed а step further and — 
that the hostel environment may lead to the second kind of crar 
in the male group, whereas this second kind is not much in operation in t 
women's hostels. 

In the hostels in South India there w : 
mins were admitted. This system helped the orthodox groups to send up 
boys to the hostels, because they were sure that the caste rules would гн 
observed scrupulously. In recent years the general tendency is to have 00° 
two messes, a vegetarian and a non-veget: 
mitted to the vegetarian mess 
and large, 


А ; Brah- 
ere special messes where only Вга 


arian mess and boarders are p 
irrespective of caste and creed. bar - 
the cooks and servers in the vegetarian mess are Brahmins. toni 
fact that Brahmins are cooks in vegetarian messes and the fact that es 
Brahmins are preferred in admission to the professional colleges and pal 
ment to Government posts continue the tension between the two er 
On the other hand it is only the enlightened and progressive parents W 
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have sent their girls to the hostels. Consequently the traditions in the 
women's hostels are different. Extensive personal interviews with young men 
and women who reside in hostels have shown this difference. The women 
in the hostels are hardly aware of caste differences, while the young men 
Anyway this problem is worth exploring 


are acutely conscious of them. 
duce acerbity between groups. 


further, for this may show us the path to re 


3. Locality о} Upbringing and Attitude Towards the Caste System 


“Where did you grow up?”, and replied in 
We can now see the relationship between 
tude towards the caste system. Table + 


The respondents were asked: 
terms of city, town, or village. 
the place of upbringing and the atti 


TABLE 4 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CASTE SYSTEM AMoNG ST 
Towns, AND VILLAGES 


UDENTS BROUGHT UP IN CITIES, 


Place of Upbringing 


D. Vill Total 
approval City Town illage ‘ota 
Ш 264 167 160 591 
Satisfactor: 12.1 $4 11.3 11.0 
Tolerable 37.1 33.3 22.5 32.2 
Intolerable 50.0 56.9 65.0 55.8 
No Response 0.8 14 12 1.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


gives this distribution. As far as the “satisfactory” opinion is concerned 
there is hardly any difference between the three groups. But there are sig- 
nificant trends with respect to “tolerable” and “intolerable” opinion. The 
Proportions for “tolerable” decreases from left to right, indicating that the 
larger the population and the greater the facilities for education the greater 
the tolerance towards the caste system. On the other hand the “intoler- 
from left to right. The youth brought 
sstem than those brought 


hose brought up in urban 


able” opinion proportion increases 
up in the villages are more intolerant of the caste 5) 
up in the towns and cities. The difference between t s dr 
areas and those brought up in rural areas with respect to tolerable ica 
Is statistically significant. Similarly, the difference regarding the into ч 
able" opinion between urban and rural upbringing is also statistically signi 
cant. The rural upbringing thus makes the youth less tolerant of and more 
intolerant of the caste system than urban upbringing does. ‘This is prob- 
ably due to the rigestins observance of caste rules in the villages, which 1s 


Irritating to the college youth. 
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4. Income and Attitude Towards the Caste System 


As we have seen above, each respondent was asked to state the annual in- 
come of his parents. "Table 5 shows the relationship between annual income 
and the attitude towards the caste system. The proportions replying “satis- 
factory” do not show any definite trend. But the proportions giving “toler- 


TABLE 5 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME OF PARENTS AND ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CASTE SYSTEM 


Attitude towards caste system 


Satis- Tol- Intol- No Re- 

Annual income N factory erable erable sponse 
Below Rs. 900/— 132 12.1 22.7 64.4 0.8 
Rs. 901 to 2400/— 147 14.9 25.8 58.5 0.8 
Rs. 2401 to 6000/— 159 8.2 37.1 53.5 1.2 
Over Rs. 6000/- 75 12.0 37.3 49.4 1.3 
Not stated 78 64 44.9 474 1. 


able" and "intolerable" show a definite trend. With the increase in income 
there is an increase in the "tolerable" attitude and a decrease in the "in- 
tolerable” attitude. General experience shows that the richer groups do 
not observe the caste rules strictly. It is the poorer Brahmins and Non- 
Brahmins that follow the caste rules more strictly. Consequently the in- 
tolerance towards the caste system is greater among the poorer than among 
the richer students. As we found in the "area of upbringing" section, the 


animosity towards the caste rules is the greatest where the caste rules аге 
strictly observed. 


5. Life in Joint Family and Attitude Towards the Caste System 


One of the questions asked was: “Did you live in a joint family?” ‘The 
joint family system is characteristic of India. This was of immense help for 
thousands of years in an agricultural economy. With urbanization and 
industrialization the joint family system is on the wane. The institution 
of the joint family was one of the Most potent forces in conserving the caste 
system. If a person broke a rule he would incur the wrath of the whole 
family including uncles, aunts, and cousins. Further, for any breach of con- 
duct in the individual the whole joint family was held responsible and stoo 
to suffer. "Table 6 shows the relationship between life in a joint family an 
attitude towards the caste system. Of the 591 respondents, 9 did not give 
any reply to this item. Of the 582 persons who responded, 275 assert that 
they have lived in a joint family. The Proportions responding “satisfactory” 
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do not show any great difference. The rest of the table suggests that life 
in à joint family makes the students less tolerant of and more intolerant of 
the caste system. Joint families preserve caste rules to a greater extent than 
single families do. Student tolerance is less and intolerance more where the 
system is observed more scrupulously. 

TABLE 6 


IN A Јогхт FAMILY AND ATTITUDE ‘TOWARDS THE 
CASTE SYSTEM 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIFE 


Lived in a Did not live in a 


Caste approval joint family joint family 


275 307 
Satisfactory 12.8 к 


254 
Tolerable г "e 


Intolerable "e 
No Response 0.7 . 
Total 100.0 100.0 


While the preceding question gave us an idea of the attitude of youth to 
the caste system, the question whether the caste system should remain, be 
modified,” “be abolished” gives us an idea of their attitude towards social 
change. Table 7 gives the distribution of responses to this question. Sec- 
tion 4 of the table shows that 58 per cent of the whole group desire that 
the caste system should be abolished altogether and 94.9 per cent desire that 
it should be abolished or modified. Only 29 out of 591 respondents (4.9 
Per cent) assert that the caste system should remain as it 15. Section B of 
the table shows that women are not as radical as men regarding the abolition 
Of the caste system. Section C shows that Non-Brahmins are much more 
radical than Brahmins. The differences between the two groups are E 
tistically significant. Though the Muslims show a conservative Lo 
With respect to the "remain" response there is hardly any difference e n 
the two groups with respect to the “abolish” response. There is а very c o 
Correspondence between the Non-Brahmin group and the Christian group. 
Section D of the table shows that while there is not much difference к» 
the men of the city colleges and of the mofussil colleges, there 4 eui 
difference between the women of the city colleges and of the mofussil co lr 
There is hardly any difference between the attitude of men and ee 
the mofussil colleges. But the women of the city set are ad 
More conservative than each of the other groups. The mee ao 
men and women in the city colleges is highly significant both for the 


fied" and for the “abolished” response. 
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Section E of Table 7 gives the proportions according to languages. Here 
again we observe that the Malayalam (73.1 per cent) and Kannada (60.9 
per cent) groups are very radical while the Tamil (53.7 per cent) and 
Telugu (48.3 per cent) are not so radical. The non-Dravidian language 
group is also quite radical (61.2 per cent). A large percentage of Tamil 
and Telugu groups desire modification, while the Kannada and Malayalam 


TABLE 7 
DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDE TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


Caste System should 


Be Be No Re- 
Group N Remain Modified Abolished sponse 
A. Whole Group 591 4.9 36.9 58.0 0.2 
B. By Sex 
Men 397 4.8 31.7 63.2 0.3 
Women 194 5.2 474 474 0.0 
C. By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins 188 8.5 48.5 43.0 0.0 
Non-Brahmins 290 2.1 314 66.5 0.0 
Hindus 478 4.6 38.1 57.3 0.0 
Muslims 36 13.9 27.8 55.6 2.7 
Christians 77 2.6 33.8 63.6 0.0 
D. By Location of Colleges 
City Colleges 
Men 168 6.0 28.0 66.0 0.0 
Women 152 4.6 52.0 434 0.0 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men 229 3.9 е 0.5 
Women 42 74 em 3 0.0 
E. By Language 
Tamil 203 3.5 42.8 53.7 0.0 
Telugu 145 6.9 44.8 48.3 0.0 
Kannada 64 6.3 32.8 60.9 0.0 
Malayalam 130 3.8 23.1 73.1 0.0 
Other languages 49 61 30.6 61.2 2.1 


groups are definitely for the abolition of the caste system. (Those from the 
West Coast are more radical than the people fram the other parts of the 
State.) 

What is the relationship between attitude towards the Caste System and 
attitude towards Social Change (Questions 1 and 2)? This is essentially 
a matter of reliability, asking the same question in two ways. Table 8 
shows this interrelationship. Only 29 out of 591 belong to “the "remain- 
satisfactory" group; 65.5 per cent of those who assert that the caste system 
should remain look upon it as "satisfactory"; no one says that the caste sys- 
tem is "intolerable" and should remain. Similarly the majority of those who 
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assert that the caste system should be modified look upon it as “tolerable” 
and the great majority of those who assert that it should be "abolished" look 
upon it as “intolerable.” Thus there is a high degree of consistency in the 


opinion expressed regarding these two questions. 


TABLE 8 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TO THE CasrE SYSTEM AND ATTITUDE TO SOCIAL 
CHANGE 
c Caste system should 
aste System is: Remain be modified Be abolished 
29 218 343 
Intolerable 0.0 18.3 $4.5 
Tolerable 31.0 67.8 9.6 
Satisfactory 65.5 12.8 5.3 
No opinion 3.5 11 0.6 
Remain ог ы 
be modified Be abolished Total 
Intolerable 40 (16.4%) 290 (85.1%) 330 
Tolerable or 
satisfactory 204. (83.670) 51 (149%) 255 
Total 244 341 585 


6. Caste Observances (Questions 3, 4, and 13) 


The rigidity of the caste system has been maintained through a few ob- 
servances and taboos. The persons who do not follow these observances are 
ostracised and their lives are made intolerable so that they have to go out of 
the area. Social intercourse is completely prohibited with the erring mem- 
bers of the group. Much of the hatred of the Muslim towards the Hindu 
and his sense of insecurity which led to the partition of the land may 
be traced to this intolerance towards the erring member. Though the great 
majority of Muslims in India are Hindus who were converted to Islam, they 
cannot trace their genealogy. Change of religion led to complete estrange- 
ment among the members of a family. 

The most stringent rule of caste is regarding marriage. А person can 
marry only within his sub-caste. Any slight deviation even within a caste, 
from one sub-caste to another, will immediately provoke the ire of the group. 
Most careful enquiries are set afoot to find out if the caste of the individual, 


and of his parents and relatives, are correctly given. If there is any trace 
of suspicion regarding the genuineness of the assertion, the negotiations are 
broken off. A second rule is with respect to food and drink. Each caste has set 
its own limits as to the other castes from whom food and drink could be 
accepted. A cook cannot be employed without his caste being investigated. 
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No guest is allowed into the dining room unless he belongs to one of the 
approved castes of that group. Every caste from the highest to the lowest 
has its own approved lists. Another set of rules pertains to religious cere- 
monies, and places of worship. Only certain sub-castes and castes are al- 
lowed to participate in these ceremonies. One essential mark of untouch- 
ability was the prohibition of entry into temples. "There are restrictions re- 
garding the caste to which houses are let. In some towns and cities, the 
municipalities have sold sites for house building in certain area only to cer- 
tain caste and religious groups. Often letting a house is not a mere matter 
of business, economic demand and supply. The house is let out only after 
carefully ascertaining the caste of the individual. 'The other rules are not 
greatly crystallized, nor are they universal in application in the sense that 
every caste adopts those principles. 

In the present study only the attitudes regarding marriage, dining, and 
letting out houses have been studied. The Gandhian era saw the crumbling 
of the rules with respect to dining, temple entry, and educational opportunity. 
The Indian Constitution has now strongly prohibited discrimination on the 
basis of caste. 

Table 9 gives the distribution of opinion regarding marriage. Section 4 
shows that nearly 25 per cent of all the respondents assert that they approve 


TABLE 9 
ATTITUDE Towanps MARRIAGE 
Different 
Same Different Different religione 
Group N Sub-castes sub-castes castes (anybody 
A. Whole Group 591 24.7 73 24.9 42.6 
B. By Sex 
Men 397 18.9 5.6 24.9 50.6 
Women 194 36.6 124 247 26.3 
C. By Location of Colleges 
City Colleges 
Men 168 14.3 54 25.0 55.3 
Women 152 36.8 14,5 24.3 26. 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men 229 222 5.7 24.9 47.2 
Women 42 35.7 1% 26.2 33.3 
D. By Caste and Creed 
Brahmin 188 34.0 0.8 25] 
Non-Brahmin 290 14.8 E 203 55.2 
Hindu 478 224 8.8 241 a 
Muslim 36 33.3 2.7 19.4 44.6 
Christian 77 35.1 3.9 32.4 28.6 


——.———— ee 
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only of marriages within the same sub-caste. Section B, giving the distri- 
bution by sex, shows that women are more conservative than men in this 
respect; 36.6 per cent of women assert that they approve of marriages within 
the same sub-castes as against 18.9 per cent of men. The proportion for the 
same caste, i.e., within the same sub-caste or different sub-castes, are 32.5 
per cent for the group as a whole, 24.5 per cent for men, and 49 per cent 
for women. ‘The difference between men and women is highly significant. 
On the other hand we find that there is no difference between men and 
women as regards their opinion with respect to approval of marriages between 


different castes (but still within the same religion). Roughly one-fourth of 


К á à 
he men and the same proportion of the women approve of marriages within 
erences. There is again a very 


the same religion irrespective of caste diff 
large and statistically significant difference between men and women regard- 
ing their approval of marriage not restricted by caste and religion (i.e., no 
restriction at all). So we find that the proportions for men are roughly 
one-fourth within the caste, one-fourth within the same religion, and one-half 
Irrespective of caste and creed; while for the women they are one-half with- 
in the same caste, one-fourth within the same creed, and one-fourth irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed. Section C of Table 9 shows that the mofussil college 
men (same caste, 27.9 per cent) are more conservative than the city college 
men (same caste, 19.7 per cent), while mofussil college women are more 
radical than city college women. 

As regards differences between castes and creeds Section D shows that 
there is a highly significant difference between Brahmins (“same caste” 50.5 
Per cent and “anybody” 28.7 per cent) and Non-Brahmins (“same caste" 
18.6 per cent and “anybody” 55.2 per cent). Another feature we notice here 
1s the intense "caste feeling" among Muslims and Christians. The Chris- 
tians are like the Brahmins in response to the matter of marrying outside 


the religious group. 

We can now make a more intensive study of attitude towards marriage 
among the Hindus. Table 10 gives the distribution by caste, sex, and loca- 
tion of college. We find that the pattern of distribution among the Brahmin 
men of the city and mofussil colleges is very nearly the same. The Brahmin 
Women of the mofussil colleges are defini more conservative than the 
Brahmin women of the city: 64.2 per cent 
side the sub-caste and 78.5 per cent outside the particular caste. The Non- 


Brahmin men of the city colleges are the most radical in the group, with only 
5.9 per cent insisting upon the same caste and 23.6 per cent upon the same 
iage irrespective of caste and creed. 


religion, while 70.5 per cent favor marr 


tely 
do not approve of marriages out- 
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There is a fairly close agreement between Non-Brahmin men and women of 
the mofussil colleges, men being slightly more conservative than women. 
Among the women we find that the mofussil Brahmin women are the most 
conservative and the mofussil Non-Brahmin women the most radical. Though 
the number of cases in some groups is small, we can attempt to find out the 
relationship between the approval of marriage between people without re- 
striction of caste and creed and approval of marriage within the same sub- 
caste, among these eight groups. Table 11 gives the ranks of the eight 
sub-groups. ‘Though of course the data are not independent, it may be of 
some interest to note that the rho is —.93: the greater the approval of mar- 
riages between the same sub-castes, the less the approval for marriages with- 

TABLE 11 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN APPROVAL OF MARRIAGE WnirH RESTRICTION oF $ив-СА$ТЕ AND 
WITHOUT ANY RESTRICTION 


Marriage approval 


Same 

Anybody sub-caste 
Group N per cent Rank рег cent Rank 
Mofussil Brahmin Women 14 72 8 642 1 
City Brahmin Women 58 19.0 7 34.5 3 
City Non-Brahmin Women 44 31.8 6 40.9 2 
Mofussil Brahmin’ Men 69 34.7 5 29.0 5 
City Brahmin Men 47 38.3 + 31.9 4 
ofussil Non-Brahmin Women 23 52.1 3 8.7 7 
Моп-Вгаһтїп Меп 138 53.6 2 15.9 6 
70.5 1 1.2 8 


on-Brahmin Men 


Out restriction of caste and creed in the given sub-group. This can be taken 


às а measure of consistency of opinion. А 
We сап now proceed with the analysis of the responses to question No. 4 


regarding opinion with respect to *inter-dining," the sharing of food with 
those of other castes. Section A of Table 12 shows that only 21 cases out 
of 591 assert that they are prepared to dine only with people of the same 
Caste, The great majority assert that they are prepared to dine with any- 
body irrespective of caste and creed. Caste rules are less strict in dining 
than in marriage customs; Table 9 shows that 42.6 per cent of students in 
this investigation assert that they approve of marriages without restriction of 
caste and creed and Table 12 shows that 81.2 per cent are prepared to dine 
with others irrespective of caste and creed. It would have pes age a 
to study the changes in the trend and find the exact causes pon al n 
this change if we had corresponding figures with respect to the past decades. 


Contact with the West, religious movements like the Brahmo Samaj, Sri. 
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Ramakrishna Mission, Theosophical Society and others and the political 
movement and in particular the Gandhian influence may be responsible for 
a good part of the change in opinion. But as against this must be set off 
the remaining inhibitions of 19.8 per cent in regard to dining. The two 
pillars on which the caste system has stood are marriage restriction and food 
restriction. They are connected with the most profound biological motives, 
sex and food. Our figures show that the citadel of caste has been receiving 
severe shocks, with over 40 per cent asserting that they approve of marriages 


TABLE 12 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES REGARDING Dininc 


Prepared to dine with people of 
Other castes 
Same excluding Any 


Group N caste Harijans caste Anybody 
A. Whole group 591 3.6 13.7 1.5 81.2 
B. By Sex 
Men 397 2.8 11.8 1.8 83.6 
Women 194 5.2 17,5 1.0 76.3 
C. By Location of Colleges 
City Colleges 
Men 168 0.5 43 17 93.0 
Women 152 3.2 171 0.0 79.7 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men 229 44 17.0 17 76.9 
Women 42 11.7 191 4.8 644 
D. Бу Сал and Creed 
rahmins 188 5. 77,1 
Моп-Вгаһтїпз 290 27 107 17 84.9 
Hindus 478 3.8 12.5 1.9 81.8 
Muslims 36 0.0 167 0.0 83.3 


food with anyone. 


If we combine the first two columns of Table 12 we have those who are 


ns, the untouchable castes. The women 
the difference is marginally significant. 
n C of Table 12) are more open-minded 


ty area. Though the women as a grouP 
are more conservative than the men, we find that city college women are 
more liberal than mofussil women. It is interesting to note the close re- 


— чч ——— Á—— 


` Opinion regarding interdining ( 
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semblance between the proportions for city college women and mofussil col- 
lege men. Section D shows that a fourth of the Christians, a fifth of the 
Brahmins, and a sixth of the Muslims exclude Harijans. There is not 
much difference. In Table 13 we observe that the mofussil Brahmin women 
are the most conservative, with 42.8 per cent excluding Harijans and the 
city Non-Brahmin men are the least conservative, only 2.3 per cent excluding 
Harijans. There is hardly any sex difference among mofussil Non-Brahmins, 
just a little among city Non-Brahmins, somewhat more among the city 
Brahmins, with the greatest difference appearing among the mofussil Brah- 
min students. The coefficient of correlation, arranging the eight sub-groups 
of Hindus in order of their exclusion of Harijans and their acceptance of 
“anybody” (rho) is —0.96. 

Among the eight sub-groups of Hindus compared in Tables 10 and 13, 
is there any relation between the “anybody” responses for marriage and the 
"anybody" responses for dining? The rho is 0.662. But rho will be sig- 
nificant for six degrees of freedom only when it is more than 0.707 (4, 
Table 49). The coefficient has been lowered by the city Non-Brahmin 
Women who are conservative with respect to marriage and very radical with 
respect to dining, and by the mofussil Non-Brahmin men who are radical 
With respect to marriage but more conservative with respect to dining. This 
probably shows the difference between city and mofussil environments with 
Tespect to dining. $ 

What is the interrelationship between caste approval (Question 1) and 
opinion about marriage (Question 3)? Table 14 gives a ninefold classifi- 
Cation and a fourfold classification of the data. Over half of those who 
look upon the caste system as satisfactory are prepared to approve only 
marriages within the same caste. On the other hand over half of those who 
look upon it as intolerable approve of marriages without any restriction of 
caste and creed. The fourfold table gives a significant relation between 
Opinion on marriage and attitude toward the caste system. 


Let us now study the interrelationship between caste approval and the 
Question 1 and Question 4). Table 15 


per cent of those who look upon 
e still unprepared to dine with Harijans. 
67.7 per cent of those who look upon the 
e with Harijans. There is 


gives the proportions. We observe that 11.8 


the caste system as intolerable аг 
On the other hand we find that 


Caste system as satisfactory are prepared to din olas MM Ls 
an increase in proportions as We g0 from left to right in the 


; ie 40 
a decrease in the second row. Among the 485 who ie mre : 
Per cent look upon the caste system as satisfactory or tolerable an p 
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o as intolerable. This is a highly significant difference. Similarly, of the 
who exclude Harijans from dining, б1 per cent look upon the caste 
system as satisfactory or tolerable, and 39 per cent as intolerable, a signifi- 
cant difference. | j 


RELA | TABLE 14 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TO THE CASTE SysTEM 


Caste system is 


AND OPINION ABOUT MARRIAGE 


Marriage Opinion Satisfactory Tolerable Intolerable 
N 65 190 330 
Reedy 250 24.6 28.9 54.2 
кш; castes 146 16.9 22.1 28.2 
ame caste 189 58.5 49.0 17.6 
Satisfactory 
A or Tolerable Intolerable Total 
pureaty 71 (27.9%) 179 (54.296) 250 
stricted 184 (72.1%) 151 (45.8%) 335 
Total 255 350 585 
TABLE 15 


Opinion REGARDING DINING 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TO CasrE SYSTEM AND 
Caste system is 


Tolerable Intolerable 


Dining Opinion Satisfactory ^ 
N 65 190 350 
Harijans included 485 67.7 78.9 88.2 
H 
arijans excluded 100 322 21.1 11.8 
TABLE 16 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITUDE TO SOCIAL CHANGE AND APPROVAL OF 


= UNRESTRICTED MARRIAGE 
Caste system should 


Be modified Ве abolished 


Marriage opinion Remain 
N 29 218 343 
Anybody 252 13.8 280 215 
estricted 338 86.2 72.0 45.5 


n the attitude to social change and 


Table 16 gives the relationship betwee 
Over half of the “abolish” group 


the approval of unrestricted. marriage. 
assert that they approve of marriages without any distinction of caste and 


Creed, as against 13.8 per cent of the "remain" group and 28 per cent of 
the "modify? group. But nearly half of the “abolish” group favor restric- 
tion in marriage. ‘Though they assert that the caste system should be abol- 
ished, when it comes to the question of marriage they are unable to accept 
the implications of that opinion. Yet the relation of marriage opinion to 


Caste opinion is significant for the whole group. 
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What is the relationship between the attitude to social change and willing- 
ness or unwillingness to dine with others? Table 17 gives the data: 86.7 
per cent of the “abolish” group include Harijans but so do a considerably 
large proportion of the "modify" group (79.8 per cent) and a large pro- 
portion of the “remain” group (58.6 per cent). The general trend is the 
increase in the inclusion of Harijans as we proceed from the “remain” 
to the “‘abolish” groups and the decrease in the exclusion of Harijans. The 
chi-square test gives a significant result. 


Finally we can study the relationship between opinion with respect to mar- 
riage and opinion with respect to dining. Table 18 gives the data. The 
fourfold classification shows that there is a definite relationship between 
restricted dining and restricted marriage. 


TABLE 17 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITUDE ТО SOCIAL CHANGE AND OPINION REGARDING 
DiNING 
"m T Caste system should TN 
Dining Opinion Remain Be modified Be abolishe 
N 29 218 343 
Including Harijans 488 58.6 79.8 86.7 
Excluding Harijans 102 41.4 20.2 13.3 
Remain or 
CE Be modified Abolished Total 
neluding Harijans 191 (77.3 297 (86.7 44% 
Excluding Harijans 56 (22:01 46 (15220) 102 
"Total 247 343 590 
TABLE 18 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TO MARRIAGE AND ATTITUDE TO DINING 


Dining Opinion 


А Other castes Anybody.. 
x m ame i includt 
Marriage opinion caste E es caste) 
N 21 81 489 
Same caste 192 76.3 25.4 
Different caste 147 ia 165 26.6 
Anybody 252 9.5 17.3 48.0 
Total 591 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Restricted АпуБойу® Total 
ybody 
ы 22 (19.8%) 230 (48.0%) 252 
estricte 89 (80.2%) 250 (52.0%) 339 
Total 111 480 591 


"The nine people who asserted that i i BIB aze 
Ж the with any са 
not included here. У аге ргеражейло dine’ 
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Question 13 asked: To which of the following communities would you let 
your house, if it falls vacant: Brahmins, High-caste Non-Brahmins, Lower- 
caste Non-Brahmins, Harijans, Muslims, Christians? Аз we lue noted 
above, careful enquiries are generally made regarding the caste and creed 
before houses are let out. Tables 19, 20, and 21 give the distribution of 


TABLE 19 
DISTRIBUTION OF OPINION REGARDING LETTING Our Houses 
" Opinion 
Will let the house to Frequency Percentage 
A. By Caste and Creed 
Anyone 299 50.6 
Brahmins 95 16.1 
High Caste Non-Brahmins 101 17.1 
Lower Caste Non-Brahmins 56 9:5 
Harijans 46 7.8 
Muslims 23 3.9 
Christians 81 13.7 
No opinion 58 9.8 
B. Grouped 
Anyone 299 50.6 
Restricted to some specified group 234 39.6 
No response 58 9.8 
TABLE 20 
ууш, Let House TO 
Restricted No 
Group N Anyone group response 
A. Whole Group 591 50.6 39.6 9.8 
B. By Sex 
Men 397 53.2 39.3 7.5 
Women 194 45.4 40.2 14.4 
C. By Location of College 
City Colleges 320 47.5 40.6 11.9 
Mofussil Colleges 271 54.2 38.4 74 
D. By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins 188 43.6 40.4 16.0 
Non-Brahmins 290 54.5 38.6 6.9 
Christians 77 48.1 454 6.5 
Muslims 36 61.1 30.6 8.3 
ТАВГЕ 21 
SHOWING THE PROPORTIONS SPECIFYING THEIR OWN AND SOME OTHER GROUPS TO 
Wuom Houses WILL Be ГЕТ 
Same Some other No 
Group N Anyone community community response 
Brahmin 41 16.0 
188 43.6 36.3 . 
Non-Brahmin 290 54.5 34.1 4.5 6.9 
uslim 36 614 16.7 27.9 8.3 
6.5 38.9 6.5 


Christian 77 48.1 
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opinion regarding this problem. We find that 50.6 per cent assert that they 
are willing to let out their houses to anyone without restriction of caste 
and creed and 9.8 per cent are unwilling to give their opinion in the matter. 
The remaining 39.6 per cent specify one or more groups to whom they axe 
willing to let the house. Table 20 shows that there is not much sex differ- 
ence here, though women are a little more conservative. Nor is there much 
difference between city college students and mofussil college students, the 
latter being slightly more radical. The caste and creed breakdown shows 
that Muslims are the most radical and Brahmins the least. Table 21 sliows 
the proportions of each group who specify their own and some other groups: 
43.6 per cent of Brahmins report that they are prepared to let out the house 
without any restriction of caste or creed, 36.3 per cent that they are prepared 
to let out the house only to Brahmins, 23 per cent to the Non-Brahmins, and 
16 per cent to Christians; only 2.1 per cent specify Harijans. Among the 
Non-Brahmins 54.5 per cent assert that they are prepared to let houses 
irrespective of caste and creed; 34.1 per cent specify Non-Brahmins; 13 her 
cent Brahmins; 12.4 per cent Harijans; 7 per cent Christians; and 3.5 pe! 
cent Muslims. About half of the Christians do not bother about caste and 
creed, while only 6.5 per cent specify Christian. But the Muslims appear 
to be the most liberal, with 61.1 рег cent saying "anyone," 16.7 per cent 
specifying their own community, and 12 Їй 
the entire group, over and 
let houses irrespective of c 


рег cent accepting Harijans. ji 
above the 50.6 per cent who assert that they W! 
aste and creed, 7.8 per cent specify Harijans. 46 
these 46 who specify Harijans, 40 are men and only 6 women; 36 of the А 
аге Non-Brahmins; 4 аге Muslims; 4 are Brahmins; and only 2 are Chris- 
tians. Thus we find that Christians and Brahmins are highly conservative: 


75 Сазте Consciousness 


We can now take up Questions 7, 8, and 9 together, as they involve caste 
consciousness in social relationships : yos 
like to know his caste and religion?; (8) Do you speak freely to а P 
son whose caste and religion you have not been able to ascertain or guess? 


(9) Do you generally ask a Person his name to find out his caste and 16 
ligion? 


(7) When you meet a person do 


: е : . ЖЕ, 
It is а common experience in the South to ascertain directly or indirec 


E be 
the caste and creed of a Person so that he can be "placed." There will ity 
a considerable restraint in Conversation if clues are not available. Genera г 

A ‘ 2 ; ur- 
the name gives the whole information. In response to Question 7 #0 


ed 
fifths of the group assert that they do not bother about the caste and cre 
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of the person they meet. Table 22 gives the analysis of the responses of the 
17.6 per cent who assert that they wish to know the caste and creed of the 
person they meet. We find that city college students are a little more caste 


conscious than mofussil college students. City college women are definitely 
college men or mofussil college men. On the 


more caste conscious than city 
n men, though the mofussil 


whole, women are more caste conscious tha 


TABLE 22 


ANALYsIS оғ THose WHo WISH To KNOW THE CASTE AND CREED OF THE PERSON THEY 
AsCERTAIN CASTE AND CREED (Q. 9) 


Meer (О. 7) лхо WHo ASK THE NAME TO 
0:7 Q. 9 
Per cent Per cent 
wishing to asking name 
know caste to find caste 
Group N and creed and creed 
A. Whole Group 591 17.6 22.3 
B. By Location of College and Sex 
City Colleges 
Men 168 13.7 13.7 
Women 152 25.7 19.7 
Total 320 19.4 16.6 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men ' н 229 148 29.2 
Women 42 19.1 28.6 
Total 271 15.5 29.2 
С. By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins 188 19.6 21.8 
Non-Brahmins 290 117 19.0 
Christians 77 33.8 28.6 
Muslims 36 19.4 38.9 


Women are not as highly caste conscious as are the city college women. Sec- 
tion C of "Table 22 shows that Non-Brahmins are the least caste conscious 
and Christians the most, with the Brahmins and the Muslims in between. 
In response to Question 8, only 34 persons declare that they are unable to 
speak freely to those whose caste and creed they have not been able to ascer- 
tain or guess. There is hardly any sex difference, nor any difference between 


City colleges and the mofussil colleges. 


9, 22.3 per cent assert that they generally ask a 


ain his caste and religion, though in response to 
d that they are unable to speak freely 


to persons whose caste and creed they have not been able to ascertain or guess. 
While only 15.5 per cent of mofussil students assert that they wish to know 
the caste and creed of the person they meet 29.2 per cent state that they ask 
his name to find his caste and creed. Again we find that Christians (28.6 


As regards Question 
Person his name to ascert 
Question 8 only 5.9 per cent asserte 
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per cent) and Muslims (38.9 per cent) are definitely more caste- and creed- 
conscious than Hindus. We also find that Non-Brahmins are the least 
caste and creed conscious of all our groups. 

Noting in response to each question that Christians and Muslims are 
more caste and creed conscious than Hindus, and Non-Brahmins the least 
caste and creed conscious of all, one wonders whether this has anything to 
do with a sense of security based on numbers. The Non-Brahmin Hindus, 
who form the bulk of the population, appear to be the least conscious of 
caste and creed, probably because they meet a large number of their own 
kind, whereas Brahmins, Christian, and Muslims who form a minority 
are more acutely conscious of caste and creed. This is a hypothesis worth 
investigating further: does a sense of insecurity based on smallness of num- 
ber lead to a heightening of the group consciousness? When a person be- 
longing to a minority group meets a new person he wants to find out to 
which group this individual belongs, probably because he finds himself at 
greater ease with this knowledge than without it. He can thus "place" the 
other man. He knows what to expect from him and how to react to him. 


8. Attitude to Communalism in Education and Employment 


Question 6 asks: “should admission to colleges be on the basis of caste 
and creed?” As we have already seen, certain sections of the community 
took to Western Education right from its inception in the middle of the last 
century. But other sections, for various reasons, did not take to education 
at all, or education in the Western style. This led to a great disparity in the 
educational level of the various sections. After the First World War all 
sections began to feel the need for education. Since the Professional Colleges 
and Science Colleges were few, while a large number sought admission, it was 
found that the backward castes could get admission only when there was 
special reservation for them. But this idea militates against the notion that 
caste and creed should not be considered in pursuing a course of studies. 
Thus there is a conflict between the principle of equality and the ideal of 
social justice. As this investigation was underway, the Indian Constitution 
was amended in order to give Powers to the State Governments to take steps 


to regulate admission to the colleges so that the backward castes and creeds 
should get their due share. 


In response to Question 6, the great majority replied “No.” Only 17.3 
рег cent asserted that admission to the colleges should be on the basis © 
caste and creed; 4.7 per cent stated that such admission should continue 
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only for some time. Table 23 gives the distribution of the responses to this 
question. Women are more against communal considerations than men. 
But there is no difference between the opinion of city colleges and mofussil 
colleges. Section С shows a great difference between Brahmins and others. 
Brahmins are educating themselves in large numbers and will be vitally 
affected if considerations of caste and creed are taken into account in admis- 
sion to colleges. The other groups, though not greatly in favor of communal 
consideration, are not so vehemently opposed. Many Muslims and Non- 
Brahmins feel that caste and creed should be taken into account. 


TABLE 23 
ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES REGARDING ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGES ON THE 
Basis oF CASTE AND CREED 


‘Admission to the colleges on the basis of caste and creed 


For some No 
N Yes time No response 
a Whole Group 591 17.3 4.7 76.8 12 
+ Ву Sex and Location 
of College 
City College 
Men 168 214 6.5 71.5 0.6 
Women 152 11.8 0.7 87.5 0.0 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men Р 229 20.5 7.0 70.3 22 
c Women 42 24 0.0 95.2 24 
+ By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins 7 188 1.6 0.5 97.4 0.5 
Non-Brahmins 290 24.1 8.6 65.9 1.4 
Christians 97 20.8 0.0 78.0 1.2 
Muslims 36 36.1 55 55.6 2.8 


Question 10 asks whether special educational facilities should be offered 


to the depressed classes, the Harijans Until recently they were not allowed 
to attend any school, since they were “untouchables”! Over 90 per cent 
of our total assert that Harijans should be given special facilities. There is 
hardly any difference between men and women here. Of the 40 persons who 
assert that special facilities should not be offered them, 22 are Brahmins, 15 
Non-Brahmins, and 3 Christians; not а single Muslim offered this opinion. 
В It is interesting to compare the answers for Questions 6 and 10. Both 
Involve the same principle, namely the provision of special facilities for the 
education of those in a backward state. While 92.9 per cent are prepared 
to concede that special facilities should be provided for them, 76.8 per cent 
assert that admission to the colleges should not be based on considerations 


of caste and creed. ‘This shows that the group as a whole is against taking 
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caste and creed into account in admission to colleges, but it is alive to the 
sadly neglected state of the depressed classes who can never rise unless special 
steps are taken to help them. 

Question 5 runs as follows: “Communal hostels are essential for aduen 
tional progress; necessary for a few years; harmful for progress. Two 
factors have been responsible for the starting of communal or sectarian hostels 
in the Madras State and in other parts of the country. (a) The religious 
minorities and the backward and depressed classes started hostels for their 
own groups, and the State at one time started special schools and hostels for 
the Harijans, since they were not admitted to the general institutions. (0) 
Rich members of particular groups have provided funds for hostels for their 
own specific groups. Large sums of money are being spent in various parts 
of South India for this purpose. This has led practically to the segregation 
of various religious and caste groups. This has generally increased caste 
and creed consciousness, and decreased the consciousness of students that they 
are Indians and human beings having affiliation with all. А 

Table 24 gives the analysis of the responses. Section Æ shows that while 
55.7 per cent look upon communal hostels as harmful, 23.4 per cent regard 
them as essential, and 13 per cent as necessary for some time. Section 
shows a definite sex difference: 30.2 Per cent of the city college women and 


TABLE 24 
ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES REGARDING COMMUNAL HOSTELS 


Communal Hostels are 


No 
Necessary for 
Group N Essential some ire Harmful response 
A. Whole Group 591 234 13.0 55.7 79 
B. Ву Location of 
College and Sex 
City Colleges 
Men 168 19.0 167 59.5 E 
Women 152 30.2 11.2 44.1 148 
Mofussil Colleges 
Men 229 19.6 114 63.3 zd 
Women 42 35.7 14.3 40.5 98 
C. By Caste and Creed 
апа — 78 
Brahmin Men 116 
Brahmin Women 72 1:0 uw ^e 13.9 
Non-Brahmin Men 223 17.0 14.8 63.2 0 
Non-Brahmin Women 67 224 134 47.8 164 
Christian Men 27 11.1 111 77.8 02 
Christian Women 50 44.0 14.0 36.0 63 
Muslim Men m 22.6 m 678 32 
Muslim Women 5 0.0 0.0 60.0 400 
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35.7 per cent of the mofussil college women assert that communal hi S 
are essential, as against 19 per cent of the теп. Section C shows h ws 
Christian men (11.1 per cent) are the least desirous of аи у — 
Christian women (44 per cent) are the most strongly in гу тА 
Next to Christian women come the Brahmin women (33.3 per cent) iac 
the Brahmin men (25 per cent). The Non-Brahmins do not favor the 


communal hostels to the same degree. 

Question 11 runs as follows: “The principle of communal proportion in 
Government employment is necessary; ruinous.” India has been a land 
where the only successful career for centuries has been appointment to Gov- 
ernment posts. Political, social, economic, and educational problems hinged 
on this all-important question of jobs. The aim of education, till recently, 
was to obtain a post in the Government, which was the only means for the 
attainment of power, prestige, economic success, and security. The Hindu- 
Muslim problem and the Brahmin-Non-Brahmin problem are both based on 
the fight to obtain Government jobs. Because of differences in the educa- 
tional attainment of the different groups only certain classes were recruited 
to such posts. The other groups felt that they could not succeed in open 
competition. So they worked out a scheme according to which social justice 
was sought by giving opportunities to other groups. It is only recently 
that other careers are coming into their own. 

Table 25 shows that a large majority, 58 per cent, assert that communal 
Proportion is a ruinous principle. But 36.7 per cent feel that it is necessary. 
Section B of the table shows that while 27 per cent of the women look upon 


TABLE 25 
ANALYsIs OF RESPONSES REGARDING COMMUNAL PROPORTION IN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
Communal proportion in Government ous is 
о 
Group N Necessary Ruinous Unnecessary response 
A. Whole Group 591 36.7 58.0 14 3.8 
В. Ву $ех 
Меп 397 36.7 59.6 2.0 17 
Women 194 27.1 54.6 0.0 8.3 
C. B i: 
y Location of College 
City Colleges 320 39.7 Seo iy 47 
D Mofussil Colleges 271 33.2 : E 
- By Caste and Creed 
Brahmins 188 13.3 82.5 0 >] 
Non-Brahmins 290 47.5 49.7 M a 
Christians 77 57.2 33.7 QU F 
Muslims 36 44.5 50.0 j 5. 
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communal proportions as necessary, 36.7 per cent of the men hold the same 
opinion. There is not much difference between the city colleges and mofussil 
colleges, though the former are more in favor of them. It is Section D which 
best reveals the trends. While over four-fifths of the Brahmins look upon 
this as ruinous, only half of the Non-Brahmins and Muslims and one-third 
of the Christians hold this opinion. All these three latter groups look upon 
communal proportions as necessary, since they are benefited by them. Many 
women (8.3 per cent) and Christians (7.8 per cent) do not give any response 
to this question. 


9. Caste “Victimization” and "Helping" and "Hindering" Groups 


Question 12 asks: *Do you think you have been victimized because of 
your caste and creed?" ‘This attempts to bring out the feeling of persecu- 
tion based on caste and creed. The Hindu-Muslim tension, for example. 
was based on the feeling of the Muslims that they were thus victimized. 
'The demand for separate electorates and finally the partition of the country 
are based on this feeling of insecurity. Similarly the Brahmins feel today 
that they are being victimized on account of their caste, being denied admis- 
sion to professional colleges and appointments in Government services and 
political and social leadership. Non-Brahmins feel that the Brahmins have 
exploited their position. This question and Questions 14 and 15 were 
inserted in the hope of finding the extent to which members of each group 
feel that they are victimized and to find the groups which are looked upon 25 
"helping" and “hindering.” 

Section Æ of Table 26 shows 


E that 57.7 per cent deny that they feel vic 
timized on account of caste and 


à creed. Section B shows that a larger PI" 
portion of the mofussil students (49.2 per cent) than of city college students 


feel that they have been victimized; this accords with our conclusion that 
the caste system is practiced more rigorously in the mofussil areas. Section 

shows that about two-thirds of the Brahmin men, but only one-third of Brah- 
min women, feel that they have been victimized. As between the religious 
minorities, we find that the Muslims (44.4 per cent) feel more strongly 
than the Christians do (22.7 per cent). This table suggests that the genera 
opinion that Hindu-Muslim tension is not so intense in South India as 1” 
the North is correct, It is the Brahmin group that feels frustrated, not the 
Muslim group. In spite of the so-called “caste-domination” of the Brahmins 
we find that only 32.9 Per cent of the Non-Brahmins report that they feel 


ee $ n 
victimized on account of their caste. Throughout we find that fewer wome 
than men feel victimized. 
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Let us now analyze the responses for the 14th and 15th questions, which 
ask the respondent to specify the groups which hinder and help hi, Table 
27 gives the analysis of the groups which are looked upon as hindering. We 
find that 70 per cent declare that no group is hindering them, 17.1 per cent 
that Brahmins hinder them, and 6.1 per cent that higher caste Non-Brahmins 
hinder them. It is surprising to find that 1.7 per cent declare that they are 
being hindered by Harijans, the lowest of the low. Of the 10 who report 
that Harijans are hindering them + are Brahmins (2.1 per cent) and 6 are 


TABLE 26 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES REGARDING THE FEELING OF VICTIMIZATION 
Feel Not No 
Group N victimized , victimized response 
A. Whole Group 591 39.4 57.7 2.9 
B. By Area 

City Colleges 320 30.9 65.0 41 
Mofussil Colleges 271 49.2 49.3 1.5 

C. By Caste, Creed and Sex 
Brahmin Men 116 67.2 32.8 0.0 
Brahmin Women 72 36.1 61.1 2.8 
Total 188 55.3 43.6 1.1 
Non-Brahmin Men 223 35.0 61.9 3.1 
Non-Brahmin Women 67 25.4 68.6 6.0 
Total 290 32.9 63.3 3.8 
Christian Men 27 22.2 74.1 3.7 
Christian Women 50 22.0 78.0 0.0 
Total 77 22.7 76.6 1.2 
Muslim Men 31 45.2 48.4 6.4 
Muslim Women 5 40.0 40.0 20.0 
Total 36 44.4 47.2 8.4 


Not a single Christian or Muslim reports 
While only 10.6 per cent of the Brahmins 
hindering them, 24.8 per cent of Non- 


Non-Brahmins (2.1 per cent). 
that Harijans are hindering them. 


feel that high caste Non-Brahmins are : : 
Brahmins feel that Brahmins are hindering them. Similarly, while only 3.7 


Per cent and 4.8 per cent of the Brahmins feel that Christians and Muslims 
respectively are hindering them, 19.5 per cent of the Christians and 27.8 per 
cent of the Muslims feel that the Brahmins are hindering them. Four out 
of 591 report that every grouP is hindering them! Of these three are Brah- 
mins and one Non-Brahmin. All of them belong to mofussil colleges (three 


men and one woman). | , 
The responses for Question 15 are very curious. Three-fifths of the group 
report that they are being helped by none of the groups mentioned, while 
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ang € pe are helped by all the groups specified. Table 28 
ленай apr When a group is specified as helping, the largest 
ааа a deben made up of the members of the ingroup: 10.6 per 
ксы rahmins, 30.4 per cent of the Non-Brahmins, 36.4 per cent of 

ans report that their own group helps them. It is only among 


A А ТАВІЕ 28 
ANALYSIS or RESPONSES REGARDING THE GROUPS Wuicn HELP 
Hel Whole Non-Brah- Mus- 
ds by group Men Women Brahmins mins Christians lims 
m 591 397 194 188 290 77 36 
o 
АП 60.9 59.9 69.9 74.5 56.5 45.5 59.3 
Bil 8.1 7.6 9.3 7.5 9.3 6.5 5.6 
ahmins 
None . 5.2 5.8 41 10.6 2.8 1.3 f 
р ананан 11.2 12.3 8.7 8.0 30.4 17 250 
Christia 5.1 6.3 2.6 1.6 6.9 2.6 13.9 
Muslim. ns 10.7 9.3 13.4 2.1 7:9 36.4 22.2 
is 34 3.0 41 1.1 3.8 5.2 11.1 


абера that this does not hold good: 25 per cent report that Non- 
ач. mins and 222 per cent that Christians help them; only 11.1 per cent 
ert that their own group helps them. Another peculiar feature is the 
| ере of each group which report that Harijans help them. While 
m p cent of Muslims say that Harijans help them only 6.9 per cent of 

-Brahmins, 2.6 per cent of Christians, and 1.6 per cent of the Brahmins 


Teport that Harijans help them. 


D. SUMMARY 

591 students in South Indian colleges who 
felt that the caste system is "satis- 
“tolerable,” while 55.8 per cent 
t gave no response.) Men were 


l. Only 11 per cent of the 
| to a classroom questionnaire 
actory"; 32.2 per cent looked upon it as 
P mine it as “intolerable.” (Опе per cen ] 

satisfied with the caste system than were women. Brahmins as а group 
showed greater approval of the caste system {һап Non-Brahmins. 

2. A larger proportion of men in hostels than of those staying with parents 
Were intolerant of the caste system, but the women in the hostels were more 
tolerant of it than were the women living with their parents. Those brought 
SP n the villages were more intolerant of the caste system than those brought 
Up in towns, who in their turn were more intolerant than those born in 


ities. With increase in income there is an increase 1n the feeling that the 


aste system is intolerable. Life in the joint family seems to have made for 


in 
tolerance of the caste system. 
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3. Nearly 25 per cent approve of marriages only within the same sub- 
caste; but over 40 per cent approve of marriage without restriction through 
caste or religion. Women are more conservative than men. 

4. The antipathy to the Harijans is widespread among all castes and 
creeds with respect to marriage and letting out of houses. 

5. Over three-fourths are opposed to taking caste and creed into account 
when admissions are made to the colleges. ey 

6. Over 90 per cent approved the provision of special educational facili- 
ties for the depressed classes. 
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THE POLYDIAGNOSTIC METHOD: A TECHNIQUE FOR 
MULTI-VARIATE SOCIAL AND CLINICAL RESEARCH* * 


Department of Psychology, Tufts University 


Epwarp M. BENNETT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The polydiagnostic method is a standardized technique for eliciting pat- 


terns of associations in quantitative form. It operates with a fixed set of 
stimulus materials and the subject's responses are à function of how he 
chooses and orders among these materials. The method was developed as a 
tool for research in areas where thought and personal association. patterns 


are important. 

The technique has been designed for precision, speed, scope, and flexi- 
bility of potential usage. The number of scores obtained per subject can 
vary from as few as 15 to as many as 1,500 or more, at a rate of between 


four and 10 seconds per score. 

Originally the polydiagnostic method was structured for the assessment 
of thought and personality as they relate to psychological and psychiatric 
diagnosis for clinical, industrial, and educational purposes. In the course 
of development, however, it proved to be applicable to a variety of other 
social science research purposes. It has been applied to public opinion, atti- 
tude and mood polling, consumer motivation studies, political science, and 
small group research. Аза result of the original objectives and the addi- 
tional applications, two fairly different concepts of the method have evolved. 
We shall call these simply standard and specialized methods. 

The standard method is designed to tap 300 empirically scorable associa- 


tions which the individual has; 150 with his self concept, 30 with his motive 
vith his concept of the social environ- 


system, 45 with his value system, 75 у з 
ment or generalized other (3). In specialized form, the method has 3 
used to tap aspects of the subject’s attitudes, moods, stereotypes, etc., as they 
relate to a variety of objects, persons, situations, or conditions. 


_——— 
*Received in the Editorial Office оп July E em uj peel immediately at 
rovincetow ssachusetts. Copyright by he ourn : : 
, "This pe hese peo reporting the basic research on а new method applied 
in more specific research now being prepared for publication. 
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The foundation of all operations consists of 20 separate І 
each (see Table 1). These specific words, ordered as they are in the specific 
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B. Tue Structure ОЕ THE METHOD 


sets of 15 words 


TABLE 1 
PoLvpiAGNOsTIC ASSOCIATION Lists 
List 1(P) List 2(P) List 3(P) List 4(P) 
accurate affectionate alert brave 
calm careful cheerful clean 
competent contented courteous curious 
decent exact faithful fearless 
firm frank friendly gallant 
generous gentle graceful grateful 
honest intelligent joyful kind 
loving loyal manly mature 
modest moral neat original 
рабад peaceful powerful practical, 
promp proper quick reasonable 
reliable religious respectable responsible 
serious sincere smart social 
spiritual strong — sympathetic tender 
thankful understanding willing wise 
c 5(P) riae List 7(N) List 8(N) 
active athletic angr ious 
ambitious commercial Bitter. корет 
brilliant democratic childish clumsy 
capable domestic evil false 
earnest economic feeble foolish 
happy executive 1 
execut ч gloomy greedy 
merry individualistic hasty helpless 
normal industrial jealous jazy 
pure international loud lyi 
sane mechanical x E 
ibl пса reckless rough 
sensible professional 
killful f savage selfish 
skillfu radical i 
Sable lati silly slow 
food revolutionary stupid timid 
idy scientific vai iolent 
upright technical Beary wicked 
List 9(N i 4 " 
du ) пе. 10(N) List 11(P) List 12(N) 
h ackward beautiful afraid 
cheap crazy 
ciel famous bad 
dangerous fri blind 
fearful desperat ze нй 
fierce d 1р е great disgusting 
guilty igrani handsome disliked 
hostile mad healthy hungry 
lonesome miserable онан interes 
nervous odd loved lame: 
lucky lonely 
rude sad 1 
shallow sorry popular ost М 
bb prominent peculiar 
stubborn unha Я 
P рру rich poor 
Unpertain unwholesome safe sick 
vu r 
n LEER secure ugly 
wrong successful useless 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


List 13(B) List 14(B) List 15(B) List 16(P) 
bold . clever cold brave 
conservative critical cunning cheerful 
definite delicate dependent decent 
different direct distant firm 
тапта! funny hard gallant 
Tumble independent innocent graceful 
iberal mental modern intelligent 
mysterious natural old-fashioned modest 
Particular passionate progressive original 
proud quiet remote powerful 
restless sensitive severe proper 
sharp shrewd shy religious 
simple smooth soft sincere 
solemn stern strict spiritual 
suspicious sweet youthful understanding 
List 17(P) List 18(P) List 19(N) List 20(N) 
calm careful angry anxious 
clean curious ashame! bitter 
gxace faithful cheap cruel 
frank friendly evil false 
generous gentle fearful fierce 
grateful honest foolish guilty 
kind loyal hasty helpless 
moral neat jealous lazy 
patient peaceful loud lying 
Practical prompt nervous reckless 
quick reasonable rough rude 
responsible serious savage shallow 
smart social silly slow 
strong r vain weary 
willing senes wicked wild 


He must at all times use 


diagnostic language. 


Sets, constitute the subject's 
anner to answer any 


these sets in a pre-determined m 
to him for the purposes of diagnosis . 

Seventy-five of the items are replicated to permit va 
The 225 different items plus the 75 duplicated items compose the total 300 
items of the 20 sets of 15 items each. Although the subject's responses are 


limited to these words and sets, responses have an almost infinite possibility 
i Nevertheless any of these highly individualistic 


eing designated rigidly. 
mbinations to constitute these 20 sets 


specific questions placed 


or research. 
rious comparisons. 


of unique configuration. 
Patterns of responses is capable of b 
The selecti d their co! 
selection of words and the : onst je 

Was based on a number of empirical and rational criteria. These criteria 
included, among others, à level of common familiarity. Familiarity with 
evidenced by their. relatively high Thorndike-Lorge 


lined in Table 2. Thorndike and Lorge sug- 


be taught at the school grade six or lower. 


the terms was partially 
(+) word frequencies, as out 
gest that words at this level 
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The 20 basic sets vary as to social connotation. Some are positive, others 
negative or bi-modal. The words with positive connotations are all p 
lected on evidence of being socially acceptable and encouraged qualities к 
thinking, feeling, or being. The negatively connoted sets contain items 0 
an opposite nature, customarily considered socially unacceptable qualities. 
Bi-modal sets contain words which depend to a very large extent on the per- 
son or situation for their connotative direction. These words may be Es 
sidered good or bad, as the case may be. Positive, negative, and bi-moda 
sets are marked P, N, and B respectively in Table 1. 


TABLE 2 "pus 
PERCENTAGE OF THE PoLYDIAGNOSTIC INDEX Wonps as A FuNcTION or TH 


FREQUENCY ОЕ COMMON UsacE* 


Occurrence per million 


words in reading matter Percentage of BPI wordst 

100 or over 12.3 

50 to 99 28.3 

40 to 49 9.0 

30 to 39 15.0 

20 to 29 20.0 

10 to 19 153 

0 to 9 0.0 

100.0 


*See Thorndike and Lorge, Reference 4, 
TN equals 300. 


The words also vary in level of abstraction. Some lists are highly eee 
cific; others more general. There is also a variability in level of realit 
Some lists are descriptive of fairly actual and realistic states, others reflec 
more idealistic states of feeling or being. 


When these and a variety of less important criteria had been met, шы 
were still considerably more than 225 items of common usage available P 
set assignment. The two ultimate criteria for the establishment of the А 
sets then became test-retest Precision and clinical diagnostic potential. si 
first was handled empirically, the second was a matter of personal judgme 
and experience. 

In addition to the fixed sets, 


" jpulates 
the way in which the subject manipu 
these sets is fixed 


à ir he 
» independent of the purpose of the investigation. А 
method of answering is always the same. Only the-nature of the que 
is structured in line with the nature of the 


tion 


investigation. 


he 15 


The subject answers each question by selecting three terms from t pen 


in the sets before him. The question is then repeated and he selects 
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items from the 12 remaining. The question is repeated again and he selects 
three items from the nine remaining. Again the question is asked and he 
selects three from the six, thus leaving three items. 
Pgh ыыт answers the question by ordering each of 
ew i S esponse pattern stems from the configuration of 
4 e orders. Customarily the 15 terms are individually scored, +4, +3, 
Uie 0 аѕа function of the strength of association as reflected by 
item was chosen in the first three, second three, etc. From each 
set of 15 items we thus obtain 15 scores. 
| The scores within each set are not independent of each other. The sta- 
tistical dependency of апу one score on any опе other score is 7.3 per cent. 
Since no other arrangement seemed to show the necessary speed, efficiency, 
and precision, the overlap within sets has been accepted. It is possible to 
counteract this overlap, however, by statistical methods in quantitative re- 
search, Using the method for qualitative purposes, the within group com- 
petition of terms is treated as having some diagnostic potential. 


C. ASPECTS OF THE METHOD 


The responses which the subject must make are made under stress. For 
many subjects, and many conditions, the stress is very high; so high that 
occasionally subjects refuse to continue if the administration is handled with- 
out sophistication. 

Work with earlier, less stressful forms of the method suggests that diag- 
nostic value is enhanced by the high ego-involvement and stress of the 
Present arrangement. The subject is pulled into the administration, held 
there, permitted to throw up his defenses, but then kept to a large extent 


from using them. 

Р One of the major sou 
in which the set and instruction valanc 
always have either a positive or а negative valance. 
the three words which you feel describe xxx the most" 
tion. If we had said, "describe xxx the least" it would have been a nega- 


tive instruction. The sets also have a valance as previously noted. 
negative or bi-modal sets, when 


Positive instructions should accompany 
dealing with culturally positive objects (such as the self, one’s own society, 
еїс.). Negative instructions should accompany positive sets under the same 
conditions, If we reverse the object (questions about an enemy society, 
an opposed outgroup, etc.); the instructions for positive and negative sets 


are reversed: positive with positive, negative with negative. Bi-modal sets 


rces of the ego-involvement and stress is the way 
es are combined. Instructions will 
For example, “Choose 
is a positive instruc- 
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still retain positive instructions. The reliability of response, e -— 
ego involvement of administration, and the clinical value. ur the ied 
appear to depend upon the valances of the set and instructions com 
this manner. А 
Occasionally such combinations of valance are so intolerable to ede 
that the research cannot progress. For example, some people apparent Т 15 
not select the three words which most describe their mother, when a me 
words are of strong negative connotation. Under such conditions ida a 
been forced to go along with the subject's stress reducing pag yb 
mitting the research to follow more traditional lines. Subjects wil ae 
readily pick the three “bad” words which least describe their gent E 
liminary evidence suggests however, that a price is paid for such complia М 
This stressful administration is felt to be a unique aspect of the aw 
However, stressful responses can be easily distorted if verbalized. There pra 
the polydiagnostic method requires no verbal responses from the subject. 


D. Forms 


One experimental form, the set form, consisted of the 20 sets pir 
bound between covers. At the edges of the covers were bound i í RE 
tabs, numbered appropriately from 1 to 15. When the subject used this "e 
he selected his three words and covered them < the 
subject says nothing. The administrator | 
numbers from the selected tabs, in order o 

Another experimental form, the bookle 
diagnostic instructions bound together w 
The subject marked his 
verbal communication. 
tions were cemented ove 


with the appropriate n. 
asks* the questions and сор! 
f choice. 


n 
sis of the sta 4 
t form, consisted actions 


ard 


: f al dir 
ith the lists and general " ape 
ere 15 
answers on a removable answer sheet. Th : struc" 
s sae . : / ins 
For use with specialized instructions new 


r the old ones, using the same booklet. che 
In all cases the project determ the 


five 


ines the types of questions used and 
modes of data analysis. However, in all work to date we have held = 
standard sets and to the standard mode of questioning (three аай 
times). We have used the standard sets without alteration for а p à 
of reasons. First, these sets have known test-retest precision. Second, Sf 


nae" А : а ale by whic 
ardization appears to give a standard multi-variate yardstick by 


o 
2 k Qin. E À frame 
search in widely differing fields can be compared, using the same rically- 


reference, in dimensions which any other inv ie the 
r 


zi i 
estigator can check a 
" Sx à н outli 

In the standard form, the 150 associations which are used to istics 41 
р 5 Е ERN ristics 
self concept include the first six sets of socially positive characte 


: —————Q——D—— 8 
; OOo 

í————————M R9 

Ub — — 
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four sets of socially negative characteristics (see Table 1). Representative 
of the types of instructions are: 

“How do you feel about yourself? From the set of words below, 
choose the three which describe you the most. Mark them 4. (The 
subject makes his choices and they are recorded.) From the 12 remain- 
ing words, choose the three which now describe you the most. Mark 
them В. (Again the choice is made.) From the nine remaining words 
choose the three which now describe you the most. Mark them C." 

And so on for the D words, leaving the E words. 

With the positive sets, the question is, ©... Choose the three which 
describe you the least.” With the negative sets, “©... Choose the three 
which describe you the most.” 

outline the concept of the social environment 


'The 75 associations used to 
concept. These com- 


were selected from the 150 used to outline the self 
prise sets 16 through 20 of Table 1. Instructions for these "environment" 
sets are “, , . Choose the three which describe people in general the most" 
(least). 

By the duplication of terms in t 
the-environment sets, there is some 
configurations. Areas of striking dissimilarity in 


serve as the basis for analysis. : 
The 30 associations related to the motive system are elicited by the ques- 


tion, "If you had just three wishes, what would you most like to be? From 
the list of words below, choose the three which you would most (least) like 
to be.” One positive and one negative valance set, Sets 11 and 12 are used. 

The 45 associations related to the value system are tapped by the ques- 
tion, “To be happy and satisfied, what should a person be like? From the 
Set of words below, choose the three which most describe what a person 
should be like.” The three bi-modal sets are used. 

The specialized form uses the same rationale as the standard form ex- 
cept for the substitution of specialized questions depending upon the research 
Purpose, Generally speaking, these specialized questions can be clustered as 
relating to: 


a. Attitudes. “Pick the three 


Soap, your mother, Negroes democrats, 
ы dd : H К а 3 
b. Moods “Pick the three words which describe how you feel when 


you: travel by airplane, speak to your boss, see a sunset; the most (least). | 
Es Stereotypes “Pick the three words which describe the way people in 


general feel: when they travel by airplane, about Negroes, when they lose 


their job; the most (least). 


he self-concept sets and the concept-of- 
basis for the comparison of these two 
association strength may 


words which you feel describe: Wheazies 


gossips; the most (least). 
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icati ove 
There appears to be a variety of other research applications. The ab 
outlines only approaches for which we have some past application. 


E. CHARACTERISTICS 


The most recent reliability study on the final form of the method т 
25 subjects, retested between nine and 21 days after the original administ га à 
tion. There were 300 associations per subject, or a total of 7,500 nan 
tions in all. From this data 300 coefficients of stability (1, 2) were cal- 


РИ" n . 3. 
culated, one for each characteristic. These are summarized in Table 


Table 4 outlines the changes in the 7,500 association scores as a group. 


TABLE 3 оғ THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE COEFFICIENTS oF STABILITY FOR THE 300 CHARACTERISTICS 
POLYDIAGNOSTC INDEX 


Extent of the coefficient 


Percentage of the coefficients 
99 to .90 94 
-89 to .80 44.3 
79 to .70 423 
-69 to .60 6.3 
-59 to .50 5.3 
49 to 40 17 
39 to .30 0.0 
:29 to .20 0.3 
-19 to .10 0.0 
-09 to .00 0.3 
99.9 Total per cent 


Number of associations 
3,168 
2 2,895 
3 1,079 
i 276 
j 82 


Total 7,5001 


t time varied from 9 to 24 days, 
TActual shift in the a 
ve subj 


TTwenty-fi 


ects times 300 


Clinical SOS E í aS depended upon the rational, logical, oF 
meaningful interpret i 
figuration of scores analysis can be carried out using 
Personal configuratio nt the high and the low scores for 2 
9 à standardization sample. 


| 
| 


"theoretical "ideal" type of group-individual. 
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For empirical group research, stress has been placed upon configurations 
of mean scores for the various characteristics as a function of subject type, 
instruction type, etc. In effect an experimental group can be treated as a 
Composite profiles can be con- 
structed on the basis of central tendency and variability data for each of 
the items for each group. Similarities and differences in the high points and 
low points of these composite profiles can then be used for rational interpre- 
tation and to suggest further areas of research. Similar concern with the 
Patterns of large and small variance can indicate areas of group heterogeneity 
or homogeneity. 


Three further points appear worthy 
nostic method is in a most preliminary and experimental state. The range 


of application and usefulness is still being studied. The meaning behind 
specific configurations of responses must still be investigated in considerably 
greater detail and further research must yet be done. 

Second, it is important to note the accent on configurations. Single scores 
appear reliable, but valid and significant meaning appears to lie more in 
the combinations of scores than in the single scores. The method is most 
Suited to pattern or profile analysis. It has been designed to permit assess- 
ment of individuals or groups in t -variate points which can 
then be combined into a variety of conste 
Configurations of scores for individuals or con 
Sroups might then be considered as potential predictors. — : 

"Third, the polydiagnostic method is not a test. It is a technique ie 
eliciting a spectrum of responses quickly and efficiently. Testing procedures 


can probably be developed from the polydiagnostic method without wx 
Sive difficulty, but each unique testing procedure would have to be evaluate 
in its own light for its own Purposes. 


of comment. First, the polydiag- 


erms of multi 
llations for different purposes. These 


figurations of mean scores for 
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Th . Р 

wholly «CC E ише is to state а problem for research in an almost 
1 und. его E rea: the relation between individual personality dynamics 
Ж ЫТ pd ics in determining pattems of behavior of the overt male 
| йш НЫ ie society. The term homosexual” will designate indi- 
k, and Gye E y themselves as such and whose patterns of sexual desires 
Беа M vior are predominantly or exclusively directed toward mem- 

2 their own sex. 
^ Ре 4 the i nost part, current theories abo 
intra-individual dynamics and assume 


ut homosexuality are concerned 
that the patterns of homosexual 


х 
К | Hem ae , ica of relatively early determined need structures, ego 
ў: of the nd " identification patterns. Such theories fail to take account 
at homosexual groups, with their own norms of behavior, con- 
es, no one knows how 


x] ; 

{ dd oum minority (despite Kinsey's figur 

е d in every large city of the world and that they exert real pres- 

ae Бе members to behave in particular ways. In fact many homo- 

ыра eginning to think of themselves as constituting a minority group, 
ny of the problems of other minority groups, having to struggle 


for ы йыз 
З their "rights" against the prejudices of a dominant heterosexual ma- 
subject to many 


re y That the homosexua group is an out-group я 
ТЫ va cultural pressures as Othe minority groups is, to the writer at 
MS V ident. The research | blem posed is that of evaluating the 
ntributions of group | individual factors in producing and 

The present paper 


ти ng the social patterns of. homosexual behavior. 
.. Will present, in a preliminary wa yan analysis of some o 


of h 3 E 
omosexual groups and state some. problems resultin; 


 groüp Pspects n 
-S — 


f the characteristics 
g from their out- 
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З " WE " 
Although the róle of social factors in producing homosexuality is not ш 
focus of this paper, it may be relevant to mention that there is some ge 
i о 

dence from the cross-cultural studies of Ford and Beach (5) and those 


Mead (8) to show that variations in the incidence of ne 
from culture to culture may be, in part, a function of prevailing attitu : 
toward culturally prescribed sex róles. Thus, according to Mead, enin 
sexuality is unknown among the Arapesh, where the personality — 
between the sexes are minimal, but occurs in the Tchambuli, where the 
differences are more marked, According to Newcomb: 


me individuals in societies like our 
ated to take homosexual rôles. Re- 
springs from incapacity for, or un- 
acteristics included in the prescribed 
ty for or uncongeniality of the spe- 


e the kinds of personality dis- 
possible homosexuality unless 


ver the complexity of patterns of 
factors in its development, we are 
the patterns of attitudes and be- 


relationship between social and individual 
here concerned with the ways in which 


havior of the homosexual are shaped, both by homosexual groups and by the 
attitudes of the dominant majority 


toward him as a member of a socially out- 
cast minority, Allport speaks of traits of minority group members due to 
victimization: 


A child who finds himself rejected and att 
likely to develop dignity and poise as his ou 
contrary, he develops defenses, Like a dwar 
i equal terms. He 
submit to their ab 


acked on all sides is not 
itstanding traits. On the 
f in a world of menacing 
is forced to listen to their 


mediately encounters 
There are, to be sure, wide 

the discovery of his homo- 
» in any minority 8Toup, wide variations in methods 


The extent to which certain 


Variations in the res 
sexuality, just as there are 
of handling minority- 
forms of response are 
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ego-defensiv its, "trai 
e traits, "traits due to victimization" of which Allport speaks 


as charact у ority groups and the traits ar- 
егі p: 
zing many members of minority g 5 a char 
y a 


acterizi 
„= many homosexuals. It may be instructive to examine some of 
" Obsessi n is ci 
group members exhibit. үкерде he al oe cee 
Is inescapable for the Neg: nt he pal == pee "iiri 
ance H gro, so that there 18 a haunting anxiety which he 
ce mig : e must be constantly on his guard. There can be no 
] m interview data gathered from homosexuals, that this attitude 
rd Obsessive-compulsive pe 7 nye n beim: М e elle 
aig ee а ns ity, an the obsession with his homosexuality 
bie, te ae ee is de ense against heterosexuality. In instances, how- 
E n) qu test materials obtained from homosexuals do not 
ee ia á iv the obsessive concern with homosexuality as a tar- 
tee - P pe is nevertheless conspicuous. The tangle of obsessive 
ria лу! efense which are derived from personality structure and 
“Withdren ! rom the social situation needs to be carefully studied. 
awal and passivity" is another example of ego defense against 


ЕНИС 

victimization, Most writers on homosexuality assume that passivity and 

cater, ded t haracteristic attitudes of a large group of 

тачу a gain the question arises as to the rôle of social factors in 

lunoni! hese attitudes. Are they inherent in the personality structure of 
sexuals, or are they in part the result of attempting to cope with a 


hosti А 
Пе world in а manner which may, in the mind of the victim, produce the 


ch: ; 
aracterizes a large number o 


de 
pendence are among the most с 


least damage to himself? 
Ed of the other trai f 
д Of in-group ties, protectiy® 1 
N ciis and hatred of himself and his o 
all Шы ы as well as in other minorities. . 
Sexual inis due to iceman in minority groups 
Junio ый uced by inner dynamics of the personality, 
Жой: ot an out-group which is subject to extreme pen 
ng to Kinsey (6, р. 17), "cruelties (which) have not 


matched, except in religious and racial persecutions." 
a us turn now to the tentative characterization of some as] 
на groups. Although I have been. primarily engaged in à study of 
ual personality structure and adjustment of the overt male homo- 

about homosexual groups 


Sex " . + 
ual, I do have some rather extensive information 
] on individual personality struc- 


$ APPEL R 
rom individual life histories. The materia 


ts of which Allport speaks, such as the strength- 
clowning, ОГ identification with the dom- 
wn group, are found in the homo- 
It would be strange indeed if 
were, in the homo- 
since he is also a 
alties, involving, 
often been 


e aspects of homo- 
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ture will be presented elsewhere. Suffice it to say ve а ined bie 
been gathered and partially analyzed on a group of fs chase tic or a 
sexuals who are “normal”; that ie on ыу hae т 
* psychological help, and are gainfu ved. à à 
Pesce гу, 2 of the objectives of the study. They are e$ uw 
pared with a group of “normal” heterosexuals matched for age, v ig ме; 
and education, by means of a battery of projective tests, attitude sca коа 
an intensive interview on life history. Most of the homosexual su aa 
have participated extensively in homosexual groups. Efforts have been ma 
to secure information about these groups, and the f 


sents some preliminary generalizations from these d 
as a pilot study designed to develop hy; 
study of homosexual groups, which is the next stage of the research. РЕ 
Every deviant group has a special culture, with its own norig standar `; 
mythology, and goals. Whyte (12) has described the culture of the gang, 
with its own codes and status systems. The homosexual groups also have a 
special culture. We know little about it except from impressionistic кш 
by a few of its members, among them, Cory, the author of The Homosexua 
in America (4). Several years ago I asked a Sociologist to give me some 


š "Je ә : 4 as 
help in locating sociological material on homosexuality. His ро 
that there was none and that any sociologist who dared to try to obta 
it would be Suspect. 


ollowing analysis repre- 
ata. It may be viewed 
potheses for a more carefully designed 


According to Burgess, and I agree: 


s a homosexual com 
- This typically c 
. His recognition 


es only when he identifies 
oincides with his entrance 
has a special term in the jargon of this Society: it is called “coming out.” 
Every large city has its homosexual world with its rendezyous, 
events, parties, and celebrities, 

comprehensible to outsiders, 


code of conduct. It is a world where its m 
sympathy, and fellowship, The not always too 
accurately, as homosexuals thus 


ay of life (3, p. 234). 


certain famous men 
Providing a justification of thei 


Sroup aspect of the problem of homosexuality which 
earch efforts to unde 


tstand the phenomenon. oe 
direct, primary gratifications of many kinds which аге afforded the individua 
Who participates in the homose 


will play; make it exceedingly difficult, if 
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P not impossible, for him to change his psychosexual pattern; help to 

n ne his self-concept as a homosexual, and continue to give it support. 
e remains a homosexual not just because he is fearful of heterosexuality 


but because the rewards of the total homosexual way of life, and not just 


primary sexual gratification, are to him compelling ones: and these rewards 


are found in homosexual groups. 
. Individuals enter these groups, that is, "come out," under wide variations 
in conditions. For one, it may mean entering a "gay" bar which he has 
frequented in the past as an onlooker. This time it is different. He de- 
cides that he is "gay," and he enters on this occasion with heightened self- 
consciousness and expectations. He is described as being like the debutante 


at a ball, the object of admiring attention which he seeks to promote. For 
another, it may occur as he is thrust into the "queer" tank in a county or 
discovers that for many of the 


d jail and, if he remains for some time, 
inmates, all of whom are homosexual, there is an exciting new world of 
drama, both tragic and comic. For another, it may occur on à park bench; 
and for still another, in a parish house. Whatever its variation, there is a 
mixture, for most, of disgust, shame, hatred, with pleasure and relief in 
finding that one is not alone and that there are many who look on the homo- 


Sexual way of life as a superior way. 

There are many homosexual groups 
'The ones which usually receive public attention 
bars or street-corner groups. These (though most : 
relatively small part of the total homosexual world. These are groups with 
Constantly changing membership, though often with a constant core of mem- 
bers. For some homosexuals, these are the most important groups in which 
membership is held and whose norms of behavior are shared. The language 
used, full of special terms which have meaning only to the initiated, the at- 
titudes held toward social institutions such as the court, the behavior engaged 
in when one seeks or is sought by à sexual partner, all show certain uni- 
formities from individual to individ Group standards vary from bar 
to bar. In one, the behavior may include many extremes of unconvention- 
ality, coinciding with manner of dress and general appearance. In another, 
їп a quiet section of a large city, conventionality of behavior and dress pie 
be the norm; and, except for the generally all-male personnel, only the = 
guage used and the topical contents of the discussion betray the interests 0 
the members. Group standards have been formed which exert pressures, 


Strong pressures, on the members to conform. 


For other homosexuals—and I cannot estimat 


which make up the homosexual world. 
are those found in “gay” 
conspicuous) may be a 


ual. 


e numbers—the most im- 
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portant group memberships are those in informal social groups usually made 
up of some individuals who are old friends or homosexual “ 
ners, or both, with a fluctuating membership of individuals 
groups or visitors from other cities. 
are frequently identified by the name 
the residence in which they meet. 
fact, I think usually are—in terms 
groups represented, 


However homogeneous or heterogeneous the groups may be, the ones with 
which I am acquainted—in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Chicago—have certain common characteristics, among which are the topics 


of conversation. I should like to describe two of the common topics which 
lend important aspects to the group. 


First of all, conversation is 


marriage" part- 
from other such 
In the homosexual world such groups 
of the central person in them or by 
They may be very heterogeneous—and, in 
of age, social class, occupation, and ethnic 


likely to be Concerned with the arts, particu- 
graphic arts, and literature. There is a good deal 
nd interest in, standards of taste in these areas, and 
ly to be determined by the representatives in these 
es homosexuals, Enthusiasm for a particular writer, 

the fact that the artist in question 


fields who are themsely 


ay indeed be a member, or a friend of a member, of 
the group. Thus there is Satisfaction for those members who have genuine 
ri. in the arts and the desire to find others who share this interest; in 
addition, 


£ A ations for many who have no such 
interests, of belonging to a “superior” group. 


i ation is likely to be t 
affairs of the members, so th. 


"These groups рї 9 : 
ing a i f FW Very real satisfactions to their members. Besides afford- 
tively ев e p : Е ү Partners under circumstances which are rela- 
опсе survej ance they тоу + А а, B h 
а юн Y provid E ch the 
individual need not Eon , p € a situation in whi 
“be himself." 


Y ————————— 
roo M cR I -——— 
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tense feeli Я : 
amid үн eee pone к in leading а double life and not 
burden. With group support nd hale : i ihr deme 
ыа. ые esce e е ongingness some anxieties tend to be 
Schon, зик косу кж ге, in some aspects at least, mutually sup- 
cor dudes pl apeutic groups in the sense that they give sup- 
teat leone € p a iw pe of identification with a group and 
ка К-К ginality and isolation, and often afford release of tensions 
ыы a m er € кае constructive ог 
the isolation by giving support and peine: rien E Pn riw 
with others is not necessarily a healthy grou L v ые epos 
a у p. Let us examine some criteria 
о hes pathology and attempt to apply them to homosexual groups. Bach 
2) has suggested that one criterion is mutual over-excitation occurring, 
with an absence of sufficient release of tension. In some homosexual poop 
Е relationships tend to be libidinized, either at the covert or overt level. 
he constant searching for sexual partners and the sanctioning by the group 
i the acting out of fantasies of group sexual activities, together with con- 
ied rep these engendered in part by the acceptance of the heterosexual 
а : monogamous relationships, tend to build a level of tension which 
ot find release even on a primary sexual level within the group. It 
may lead to the exhibitionistic excesses in public places so deplored by 
many of the groups, even by those who engage in them. Within the group 
there may be disruptive forces of hatred of others and self in what is often 
a highly competitive, open sexual market. Long-enduring relationships are 
rare, and partnerships or “marriages” are frequently dissolved. Change, 


not stability, is the rule. 

Bach (2) has also suggested, а 
tries to force members to fulfil expectations W 
The typing of member rôles in a rigid way, W 
for the member to achieve flexibility of behavior or to P. 


to me to be a peculiar danger of homosexual groups- 
iew that he is quite feminine, or “swish,” and 


On pursuing the question as to why he thinks 
that he was typed in his early homo- 
Аз in other groups, indi- 
them; but in the 
and destiny, 
dividuals 


s a criterion of pathology, that the group 
ith regard to certain types. 
hich then makes it difficult 
lay other róles, seems 
I have often heard a 


homosexual say in an interv 
wishes he were masculine. 


he is this way, sometimes І discover 
ied to fulfil the expectations. 
d find it difficult to change 
]f and its nature 


the demands on in 


Sexual groups and tr 
viduals play certain roles an 
mythology of the homosexual gr 
Certain types may be more critica 


oup about itse 
1, and therefore 
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to fulfil these may be very heavy. Thus the possibility of the discovery of 
new róles for oneself outside the homosexual typology may be relatively small. 


This may be an illustration of what Merton (9) has called the "self- 
fulfilling prophecy." 


I would like to suggest another criterion of group pathology 
out of my observations of homosexual groups: À group may 
if its individual members’ selective Perceptions which 
possibility of correction by the group. 


example, there are usually very few women, and these are likely to be of a 
selected sort: lesbians, older women who play a certain kind of “mother” 
róle, or younger heterosexual women who like the “рау life" in its bohemian 
aspects. The distorted perceptions of women—wwho are frequently threat- 


ening for the homosexual—are reinforced by the lack of opportunity to 
experience their correction. 


which comes 
be pathological 
are distorted have no 
In the male homosexual groups, for 


this in current p 
who states that the 
ained that a homosexual adult 
"an overt homosexual way 
structive róle in the personality." 

tive aspects of the personality of the 
research project referred to in this re 
sexual groups, 
and health. 


this paper, 


Sychiatric opinion, notably 
"idea may be at least theo- 
love relationship can exist" 
of life can play a constructive or de- 
A careful evaluation of the construc- 
homosexual is one aspect of the total 
POrt. It appears probable that homo- 
as well as individuals, contain components of both pathology 
In a very tentative Way, some of these have been suggested in 


Thompson (11, p. 189), 
retically entert: 
and that 


of behavior of the homosexual have 
i -group members to cul- 
» and (5) responses to the in-group 

the individual accepts membership 


been made concerning the healthy 
groups. 


„=з 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between a person's self-evaluation and his evaluation of 
others has held a significant position in personality theory for many years 
(2). It seems to be dynamically related to the manner in which we think 
about ourselves, the way we judge others, the minimal cues through which 
we obtain first impressions, the formation of our likes and dislikes, the réles 
we take in various social situations, and so on. Clinically, as well, it appears 
that one index of general adjustment is the conception we hold regarding 
our own adjustment; and one approach to changing that adjustment is to 
change our own self-perceptions (9). Although a direct systematic attack 
9n this problem, in the nature of experimenta cruci, has not been attempted, 
it has nevertheless been studied sporadically and tangentially during the past 
quarter-century. 

In 1927, Adams (1) attempted to determine the characteristics of indi- 
viduals who were “good” judges of their own personalities and of the per- 
sonalities of others by asking several teams of 10 members each to rate them- 
selves and the nine other members of the team on a list of 63 personality 
traits. Although he came to some rather definitive conclusions as to the 
Personality characteristics of the “good” judges of self and of the “good” 
judges of others, he did not follow through to relate self-rating to rating of 
others, since he felt that in “such a closed system of numbers (as the method 
of rank differences) overestimates of self must be compensated for by under- 
estimates of others.” Nevertheless he goes on to state that: “The two 
capacities, the ranking of self and the ranking of others, appear to be almost 
but not quite independent variables, for the correlation is expressed by the 


coefficient plus .25.” 


‚ Approximately а decade 
jective approach to the ps 


used a similar design in an ob- 
of projection which seemed 


later, Sears (16) 
ychoanalytic theory 


ublished immediately 


1, 1956, and р 


on August 
The Journal Press. 
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to postulate that the variables of self-evaluation and the evaluation of others 
were dynamically related. Among his conclusions he suggested that the 


less insight into a given reprehensible trait the subjects possessed, the more 
often they tended to attribute that trait to others. 


More recently studies of this relationship between self-evaluation and eval- 
uation of others have been approached not only in terms of personality traits 
but also in terms of roles, total adjustment, and values. 


By asking each of 22 students in a class 


to rate himself and every other 
member of the class on a 


"Functional Róle Check List" Torrence (21) 


studied the relationships between one's concept of his róle in a group and 
the concepts of others of his functional róle as measured by sociometric choice 
patterns. He suggests that important relationships exist between róle 
perception and sociometric Status. Norman (12), using Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration subjects, found a significant relationship between self-insight 
and a realistic perception of others, as measured by sociometric and rating 
scale techniques. He also found that those with highest acceptance by peers 
significantly overestimated others. Norman postulated that “а high degree 


of acceptance is related to а generous appraisal of others because there is 
also a generous appraisal of self,” 

Berger (4), using a specially- 
self-acceptance and acceptance of others, found self- 
of others to be significantly correlated. Sheerer ( 
tudes towards self and attitudes towards others are significantly related, and 
Jc that increased acceptance of self can lead to increased acceptance 
of others, 


Stanley (19) has attempted to 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
whose values 


developed instrument for measurement of 
acceptance and acceptance 


correlate self-ratings with scores on the 


and finds а slight tendency for students 
ave better "self-insight" than those whose 
And Kimber (8) has conducted an experiment 
into the items of the California 
ect first to take the test for the 
student and then for himself. Some of his con- 
"happy and well-adjusted” student 
ality adjustment when compared 
himself, and that the former test, 


WIDE. (orci ар ; 
with its "projected Scores, may possibly be а more accurate or disguised 


personality test than the latter. 
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Another 
ability or кейс сео Somme Suns studies of empatie 
anal аео эрге g in which prediction for others is made after per- 
Luft (10), fer ved mal group situation or in a personal interview. 
His ak з, ре ad clinicians and non-clinicians read vérbatimi 
ран ы acu or isten to interview recordings of a patient and then 
парны а patient's responses to a personality questionnaire and 
sentence completion test. Luft found no significant 


differe i 
rences in iliti inici 
the abilities of the clinicians and non-clinicians in predicting 


the pati r r теп! n predictive value уу! 
ents те: d b 
sponses, пог any major difference in p. etween 


the wri 
узда or recorded interviews. 
iedt А 
(7) extended the work of Luft to include four conditions for mak- 


ing predictions: 
wars "ien (a) complete sound film, (2) interview recordings, (c) 
erview transcripts, and (d) silent film. He found no significant 
hen using the first three 


differ i 

ences ii ; 

нече ces in ability to predict about a subject w 

ian 5 h n i 

а ques, but did obtain poorer predictions using the silent film method 

ender 7 ; ; ciem 

T AS НазїтоЁ (3), using undergraduate subjects, found low posi- 
r Р 

mis К ations between obtained and forecast scores on three personality 

ubjects were asked to predict exact verbal responses for one or 


two acquai 
Fats quaintances. On one of the three scales (Study of Motives), a 
Б са H Е 

nt correlation was found between the forecasters’ own scores and 


their forecast scores. ‘This was interprete 
Project personal feelings into {һе forecasts. 
of I Dymond (6), in her study of empathic ability, 
six есп кт ргейїсї their own ratings and the ratings of each other on 
ss stole к ity characteristics She found individual differences in the ability 
бет p predictions and made further investigations then of those who 
TAT a 93 those who were low predictors by use of the Rorschach, 
ЖЕНЫ | м isler-Bellevue, and the California Test of Ethnocentrism. The 
Boise: tained indicate, in general, that those high in empathic ability were 
Those ER outgoing perons who had a secure family background. 
w in empathic ability were somewhat withdrawn, distrustful, and 


took Us. d 
k an egocentric, intellectua 


Macfarlane (11), in his study 
g of their patients as 


d by the authors аза tendency to 


had members 


1 approach to life. 
of empathic understanding, made a study of 
derived from à problem- 
Twelve experienced interviewers attempted 
they referred to (a) the patient’s 


(b) the patient’s projections as to 
view, and (c) the impact 


енеда р understandin 
mel diagnostic interview. 
aiita 5 their patients statements as 
dire ко, during the interview 1 

nces of the interviewer during the inter 
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of the interviewer and the interview on the patient. Thus the statements 
obtained from the interviewers referred to the patient, to the interviewer, or 
to the relationship between them. The results indicated that the interviewers 
were able to predict the patients’ responses to statements that referred to 
the interviewer and to the relationship between them significantly better 
than they were able to predict for Statements referring to the experiences 
of the patient himself. This would indicate that the interviewer was able 


to see himself in relationship with the patient relatively better than he was 
able to see the patient as such. 


It is interesting to see in the research just reported the efforts made to 
study how well predictions can be mad 


of varying degrees of acquaintance, 
mainly with the predictions made al 
and the relationship of these predicti 


Other studies have been made under the aegis of phenomenal field theory 
(13, 15, 18) to investigate changes in references to self and others during 
the progress of essentially client-centered psychotherapy. Stock (20) for 
instance, using 60 protocols of 10 “non-directive” cases, combed the clients’ 
responses for feelings toward self and others in order to determine if a rela- 
tionship exists between them. She concluded, in Part, that individuals who 
hold negative attitudes toward themselves tend, in general, to hold negative 
attitudes toward others, As the self-attitudes become Positive, attitudes about 


others change in a similar direction, Raimy (14) applied a six-category 
check list, which classified 


14 counseling cases, ad been counseled successfully 
were consistently different in 


changes in self-concept than those who were 
counseled unsuccessfully. The shift for succe 
a self-disapproval towards self- 


е about another person on the basis 
while the present paper is concerned 
bout hypothetical (“average”) others, 
ons to self evaluations. 


especially in relation to personality variables. 


А не understanding of a person's needs and ex- 
pressions it is often valuable to s 


Mii tudy not only (a) the things the person 
does, and his beliefs about these things, but (5) the things he believes others 
do (or would do) and their belief. 


И 5 about these things. Quite obviously the 
expectations one has, or the anti 


cipatory reactions one makes to others in , 


EE 


mW 
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vea what one believes they do or will do has a directing influence on 
deck, vet рон some relationships between. these two areas are ex- 
aee m бн cally some relationships between adjustment scores for self 
onde pa nt pora, assigned or projected to the "average" person. For 
m oo = $ a ig (good) adjustment score for self "carry with it," so 
P anh E of good adjustment scores to others? Or, to put it 

y, does the belief that the "average" person is well adjusted, or 
is Ke ue have any relationship to personal adjustment, and if so, 

relationship as reflected in self scores on a personality test? 


B. PROCEDURE 


The California Test of Personality, Adult Series, was administered to 


80 students (32 men, average age 21; 48 women, average age 20) in a sec- 
ond semester course of introductory psychology where little or no time has 
been devoted to the topic of personality adjustment or personality measure- 
ment. Since part scores will be reported for the test used, it is well to 


describe briefly its organization. The test is divided into two main sections. 
Part I, designated as the Self-Adjustment section, comprises the following 
six components (components are not defined as so-called general traits, but 
represent groupings of more or less specific tendencies to feel, to think, or 
29 act) : self-reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal freedom, 
feeling of belonging, freedom from withdrawing tendencies, and freedom 


from nervous system. Part IJ, designated as the Social-Adjustment section, 
al standards, social skills, freedom 


comprises the following components: soci 
from anti-social tendencies, family relations, occupation relations, and com- 
munity relations. 
This test was administered twice to the same individuals. In the first 
The stu- 


he 180 items for himself. 


answered t 
used a personal identify- 


administration each person 


dents were asked not to supply their names (they 
ing code), to answer each item honestly, and they were told the data would 


be used for research purposes. А second. administration followed 10 days 
later, in which the students took the same test, again anonymously, with the 
Tequest that they now answer each item as they believed it would be hon- 
estly answered by most persons, 1.6. the average person in a statistical mean- 
ing of the term, For each student the results obtained for “self” and "aver- 


аре” 
ge” person were then compared. 
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C. RESULTS 


Data obtained are summarized in Table 1, where the results are grouped 
for men and women to present the scores for: 


Part  I—Self-Adjustment Score 
Part II—Social-Adjustment Score 
Part III—Total-Adjustment Score 


as obtained for the test when taken personally and again when taken for the 
"average" person. 


1. Men 


a. Part I, Self-Adjustment. Of the 32 men, 29 (or 90 per cent) rated 
themselves higher (i.e., better adjusted) than they rated the "average" per- 


son. Their mean score for the “self” ratings was 62, which placed them 
in the 35th percentile, while their mean score for the average person was 
43, thus placing them in the 10th percentile. 


b. Part II, Social Adjustment. 


with a mean “self” adjustment sco 
centile, and a mean projected “ауе 
age" person at the 5th percentile. 
с. On the Total Adjustment Score, which is based on a combination of 
the Self-Adjustment score and the Social-Adjustment score, 30 (or 94 per 


cent) out of 32 men rated themselves better adjusted than the average. Their 
mean adjustment for “self” ig 120, placing them at the 40th percentile, while 
their mean adjustment Score ascribed to others is 80, placing the “average 
Person at the 10th percentile, 


re of 58.6, placing them at the 40th per- 
таре” score of only 37, placing the "aver- 


B а » 
The correlation coefficient ( Pearson Product moment) between total "self 


scores and projected "average" scores for men was .50, significant at better 
than the .01 level of confidence, 


2. Women 
а. Part I, Self-A djustment, Of the 48 women subjects, 42 (or 87 per 
cent) rated themselves higher ( 


9 e Le, better adjusted) than they rated the 
average person. Their mean Score for the “self” ratings (68.8) placed 
(45.7) placed them in the 10 
between their own 

b. Part II. 
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score, are equally striking. Forty-three women (the same persons as above) 
out of 48 (or 89 per cent) rated themselves above the average, mean score 
for self-rating being 63, which represents the 50th percentile, while the 
mean score for the "average" person is only 39, representing the 10th per- 
centile, or a difference between self and Projected score of 5 decile steps. 

c. 'The results for the Total Adjustment score show the following: Forty- 
three out of the 48 women gave themselves higher ratings than the "aver- 
age," their mean score was 132, thus placing themselves at the 55th percen- 


tile, while the mean score for the "average" person was only 83.7 placing 
them at the 10th percentile. 


score and projected “ауег- 
- This is not a statistically significant correla- 


3. Total Group 


H B * H mo d 

Ап examination of the significance of the mean differences between "self 
and projected "average" scores, as indicated by the t-scores in Table 1, shows 
that all values exceed the .001 level of significance. The correlation coeffi- 


cient between “self” Scores and projected "average" scores for the total 
group was found to be .31, significant at better than the .01 level of con- 
fidence, 


D. Discussion 


. . n . dá 
The relationship obtained in the present investigation between "self 
Scores and "average" person Scores presents so; 


me interesting problems. One 
of the first questions rai. 
their test Scores, an ious and unconscious) for such 
» as it relates to their view of "self" and the "average" per- 
son. Kimber (8) has suggested that students, though they differ widely in 
the amount of insight which they possess, seem able to do such manipulating- 
If we assume they can slant their answers, then it follows that about 80 
Per cent of the students in this study felt that the "average" person is rather 
poorly adjusted, regardless of their own level of adjustment. 


: ” 
men in the group perceived the “average 


he “ » amount lower in adjustment than themselves. Thus 
the “average” person Was viewed as being at the higher levels of adjust- 


ment (but still lower than self) by the more well'adiusted men and as, be 


nt by the less well-adjusted men. АГ 
"Und to give lower projected "average 
T€ no significant differences in projected 


» Were fo 


scores than “self” scores, there we 


лас э -_- — t" 
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"Women, thus, re- 


m 

av » " d 
erage" scores at the various levels of adjustment. 
f the concept "aver- 


je dein "average" in terms of personal stereotypes 0 
Mage were unrelated to their own adjustment level. 
lus Арийне ч this ġeneral tendency to view the “average” person as 
к» na ме : an the self? Is it based on observations and evaluations 
br о others in a wide variety of situations, or upon self- 
pens : r might it involve a generalized negative view growing out 
Bd ache perioral experiences? One hypothesis might be that students re- 
‘tain of poses person am a social stereotype carrying with it the con- 
PF, ea, eect inferior to self. Another hypothesis, suggested by Kimber 
[е dee -— this poor view of the average" person's adjustment might 
moriens qum tend to project on to the average” person their own 
ifficulties and unacceptable behavior, thus seeing others as rela- 


tively maladjusted. 
E. CONCLUSIONS 


dents, as reflected in self-scores on the 


C i The adjustment of male stu 
alifornia Test of Personality. is related to adjustment scores assigned to 
gh adjustment score for self tends to be asso- 


the “ Р Ӯ 
he "average" person, i.e, а hi 
higher adjustment scores to others. 


ciated with the assigning of relatively 
This relationship was not found for women students. 

2. Students rate the "average" person as being quite poorly- 
as being lower than self in degree of adjustment. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 
ыы ub pni of the individual to authority have been pri- 
TDA zm : nited States and have stemmed from the work of 
eulera ч kde | ince the relationship to authority lends itself to cross- 
uaa inr (13), and since the original studies of authoritarian- 
tied Put pw criticized for their neglect of environmental and cul- 
telat -i 4 12, 16), а controlled cross-cultural study should be of both 
Ше r^s = practical importance. The present study, besides testing 
ка which culture plays in determining the relationship to authority, 
io dh poen the limits of generalizations that can be made regard- 
oberg lationship. For the present study relationship to authority 15 

in terms of response to the F-scale. 
vork of Adorno 


Р Ету research which stemmed from the original Ww : 
is ils i ) has been reviewed elsewhere (7). OS importance to this study 
ай act that the authoritarian personality dimension, aS measured by the 
scale, has been identified under various cultural (4, 20), ethnic (5), and 
Studies in Germany (4) and the Middle East (20) 
authoritarian the formal characteristics of the cul- 
of authoritarian attitudes in individuals. 
tes of authoritarianism is difficult to 
d ethnocentrism have been 
evidence is available 
ndescend- 


Studies of the relatio 


Social-class conditions. 
have shown that the more 
ture the greater the intensity 
Research on the psychological correla 

evaluate primarily because authoritarianism ап 
However, 


in the literature. 

an persons tend to be “punitive and со 
ive to interpersonal relations and prone to at- 
hers” (6). Authoritarians seem to be intol- 


етт interchangeably 
whi € WC 
h ich shows that authoritart 
1 i ; В 
"n to inferiors . . . less sensit 
г " 
ibute their own ideology to Ot 
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erant of ambiguity (24) and to possess a certain amount of repressed hos- 
tility (11) which seems to be directed, in children, towards parental au- 
thority (9). Anxiety, as measured by 
a correlate of authoritarianism (24). 

As indicated above the ге 


the Taylor scale, also seems to be 


ported research on Authoritarianism and its cor- 
relates has been primarily carried on in а Western non-authoritarian cul- 
ture and therefore the degree of universality of generalizations from such 
research is questionable. This study extends the field of study to the cul- 
tures of the Near East. For the Purpose of this study the "degree of au- 
thority" in a culture will be the independent variable, and authoritarianism, 
as measured by the F-scale, hostility, anxiety and the perceived réle of the 
father and the mother are the dependent variables. The study will seek to 
answer the following questions: Will the correlates of authoritarianism 
manifest themselves the same Way in an authoritarian and a non-authori- 
tarian culture, or will the principle of "alternative manifestations" as sug- 
gested by Frenkel-Brunswick (10) operate? In an authoritarian culture is 
the relationship between authoritarianism and anxiety lower than the same 
relationship in a non-authoritarian culture? Is the direction of the authori- 


tarian's hostility towards either parent a function of the authoriy which the 
culture gives to either parent? 


B. METHOD 

A 189-item questionnaire made up of three parts was administered to а 
b undergraduates at the American University of 
97 second generation White American Protestant 

undergraduates at Cornell and Colgate universities in the United States- 
All subjects were males, of equal academic level, and since they attended 
ап be assumed that they came from relatively simi- 
"economic groups, The English form administered to the Middle 

East Group included also 4 translation of the items in the Arabic language- 


l. The Questionnaire 


M.E it-half 
reliability was .76 and .65 for both ches US: (20). Corrected split-ha 


Soa T both the American and Middle East grouP 
Part II—Anxi ili : ; а 
^ и "Pr and hostility, Thirty-five of the original items used 


as criteria to validate his method of content analysis of the 


ew ee 
—————— 
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Ros 
шен used. Eighteen of the items belong to the anxiety scale 
р : sp the hostility scale. The corrected split-half reliability for 
anii Bl y an ostility scores were .98 and .61 for the American groups, 
D and .76 for the Middle East groups. 
by гч і нагу Acceptance Scale. Twenty-one items were designed 
4м iter to find the degree to which the 8s perceived their parents to 
ДЕЙ scd vim ог rejecting. Items were originally rated by three quali- 
a j^ hologists as to their indication of acceptance or rejection. 'The same 
"i абое i presented to the Ss in 6 sub-sections and they were asked 
sila a them for the following categories. _Own father, typical father, 
ЖЕР E iow mother, ideal father, and ideal mother. The corrected 
54 ^": 5. re iabilities for each sub-section were ‚73, .81, .72, .63, .74, and 
e American group, and .46, .71, ‚61, 17, .63, and .43 for the Middle 


E я 
p. Group respectively. 
Р nstructions for each part were 50 given as to assure a uniform method 
о : ans : í 
scoring. Unidimensionality was assumed and responses scored on a scale 


0 й à Я 
е 1 to 4, Besides the direct scores on Part Ш, three discrepancy scores 
etween "own" and "typical," “ideal” and “typical,” and “ideal” and “own” 
w : 
ere calculated for the S’s perceptions of each parent. 

p oF THE SUBJECTS 

Middle East subjects have 
can Protestant culture 
Because these previous 
r this study will 


C. CULTURAL BACKGROUN 
ground of the 
The white Ameri 
horities (17, 25). 


nd material essential fo 


Descriptions of the cultural back 
appeared elsewhere (20, 19, 14). 
has been described by various aut 
studies are available only backgrou 
be given here. 

The authoritaria 


in its interpersonal relationships, 
services (15). 


n characteristics of the Middle East culture are reflected 
in its institutional life, and in its cen- 
The extended patriarchal fam- 
The father is the main 


figure of authority and the mother occupies 2 secondary position. It is a 
culture which condones the expression of displaced hostility (2) but also 
Because of its clearly defined róles 


reducing agents. 
ning of hostility it tends to reduce the anxiety 


tralized government 
Пу with all its implications is well grounded. 


Provides many anxiety 
and expectations and its condo 
levels of its members. 

In contrast to the above, the American Protestant $ 
that is characterized by its emphasis on individualism, 
A culture in which the small conjugal family is the rule, an 
the middle class, the mother tends to be the dominant fi 


s come from а culture 
freedom, and equality. 
d in which, among 
gure of authority 
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(18, 26). The culture does not encourage the expression of hostility in 
any form, and does not teach its members to relate themselves to authority 
figures without their experiencing discomfort. Thus when the individual is 
thwarted in his relationship to authority he perceives it as a threat to his 
self-esteem (23), he desires to rebel, but since aggressive behavior without 
punishment is limited in range, a high level of anxiety is reached. He con- 
forms, but remains anxious. 


D. REsULTS 


The results in Table 1 show that the differences between the means of 
the two groups on the authoritarian, hostility, and anxiety scales are signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level of confidence. From these results it may be con- 
cluded that the Middle East subjects score significantly higher than the 
American subjects on measures of authoritarianism and hostility and score 
lower on a measure of anxiety. i 

TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS OF THE MIDDLE EAST AND AMERICAN GROUPS ON 
AUTHORITARIANISM, ANXIETY AND Нозтилтү 


Mean 
Scale Us Ld 
Authoritarianism 55.74 42.85 12.82 
Anxiety 35.56 37.62 2.08 
Hostility 41.18 38.33 3.90 


*t of 2 is significant at the .025 level, ¢ of 3.37 is significant at the .0005 level. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS FOR THE МїррЕ EAST AND THE AMERICAN GROUPS ON ‘THREE VARIABLES 


Variables ME : US 
Authoritarianism and Anxiety 0 
Authoritarianism and Hostility r^ 16 
Anxiety and Hostility .62* 42* 
*Significant at the .01 level or below. 


As will be seen from Table Zz 
thoritarianism and hostility for the 
cant below the .01 level of confide 


he coefficient of correlation between au- 
Middle East 85 is 36 which is signifi- 
we nce, whereas for the Americans r is .16 
and not significant, indicating that a significant relationship between authori- 
tarianism and hostility exists for the Middle East Ss but not for the Ameri- 
cans. From the same table a significant correlation between hostility and 
anxiety exists for both groups, .42 for the Americans and .62 for the Middle 
Easterners. "These indicate the existence of a relatively strong relationship 


t; 


№, 
№ 
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between these two variables for both groups. 


24 


We can also see from Table 2 


tha 1 ант 
t the correlation between authoritarian scores and anxiety scores is not 
Ё о 


significant for either group. Since such a relati 
strated in the American culture (24), the variables 
Exy for predicting anxiety from aut 
.05 level for the American group only. 
to a second degree curve resulted in 
than parabolic. 


E. AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE DI 


onship has been demon- 
were tested for linearity. 


horitarian scores was significant at the 
However, an attempt to fit the data 
a jagged plot that was more linear 


RECTION or HosriLITY 


1. The Middle East Group 


a. Authoritarianism and parental acceptance. 


show only one significant correlation — 
own father,”2 which is significant а 
it is higher than the correlation of authoritarian 
mother,” it is not significantly greater. 
that Ss high on the authoritarian scale tend 
accepting as the ideal parent. 
the discrepancy between “ideal” and “own” parent 

b. Hostility and parental acceptance. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF HosriLITY AND AUTHORITARIAN SCORES 


The results in Table 3 


19 for authoritarianism and "'ideal- 
t the .05 level of confidence. Even though 


scores with “ideal-own 


However, this relationship shows 
to report that their parent is as 
The higher the authoritarian score, the less 


It will be seen from Table 3 that 


Wirth "FATHER Scores” AND 
MippLE EAST GROUP 


"MOTHER ScoRES" FOR THE 


Variables Hostility Authoritarianism 
Own Father —24** .05 
Own Mother —.16 .04 
"Typical Father .03 .08 
Typical Mother .09 .07 
Ideal Father —.02 —14 
Ideal Mother .01 ll 
Own-Typical Father —45 —.05 
Own-Typical Mother —.20* —.04 
Ideal-Typical Father 01 01 
Ideal-Typical Mother .08 —16 
Ideal-Own ather 21* —49 
Ideal-Own Mother 14 —.12 


t the .05 level 


*r significant a 
t the .01 level 


**r significant а 


2“Tdeal-own father" refers to T 
) and his perce 


ideal father (as being accepting 
ДЕ of him) on the Parenta 
iscrepancy scores. 


of confidence. 
of confidence. 


the discrep: 


1 Acceptance Scale. 


ancy between the 
ption of his 


S's perception of the 
own father (as being 
The same applies to the other 
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3 out of the 12 possible correlations of parental acceptance scores with hos- 
tility are significant at or above the :05 level of confidence. 
direct scores an r of —.24 between hostility 
at the .01 level of confidence. 
dle East group the more hostil 
to perceive his father. 


Two correlations stand out among the discre 
tion of hostility to “own-typical mother,” 
of confidence. The correlation indicates 
East the higher the hostility the closer is 
the typical parent. The other significant 
scores is that of hostility and “idea 


Among the 
and “own father” is significant 
This relationship indicates that for the Mid- 
e the subject, the less accepting does he tend 


pancy scores. The correla- 
20 is significant at the .05 level 
the possibility that in the Middle 
one’s parent perceived to be like 
correlation among the discrepancy 


l-own father,” .21. Even though it is 
not significantly different from the correlation. of hostility to "ideal-own 


mother," .14, it shows that there is a tendency for high hostility to be related 
to a large perceived discrepancy between "ideal" and “own” parent. When 
these two correlations of hostility with “own-typical” and “ideal-own” par- 
ent are considered together they indicate a Pattern possibly indigenous to 
the Middle East culture. It seems that for the Middle East group stress is 
placed on the “ideal” rather than on the “typical,” 

c. Authoritarianism, hostility, and parental acceptance, It will be seen 
from Table 3, that the "ideal-own father" Score for the Middle East group 


is the only score that correlates significantly with both hostility, .21, and 
with authoritarianism Scores —,19, 


If we accept the theoretical Possibility that the hostility towards the father 
is a function of the authoritarian variable we should expect a decrease in 
the correlation between hostility and “ideal-own father" if authoritarianism 


is partialled out, However, instead of the expected decrease the correlation 
increases from .21 to .28. 


1 gh this increase is not significant it 
does not discourag: ibili 


authoritarianism, in an authoritarian 
essing rather than as 


2. Th American Group 
а. Authoritarianism and 
seven significant correlations 
acceptance" scores, 


parental acceptance, 
betw 
Five of thes 


Results in Table 4 show 
een authoritarian (F) scores and “parental 


: » 
© correlations are related to “father scores 

‘ ” x "t 
and two to "mother scores.” The Correlations between authoritarianism and 


“typical father,” authoritarianism and “ideal father,” and authoritarianism 
and "ideal mother" were — 22, — 23, and —19 respectively, all being sig- 
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These relationships indicate 


nificant at or above the .05 level of confidence. 
le the less accepting are the 


that the higher the scores on the authoritarian sca 
typical father, ideal father, and ideal mother perceived to be. 


Coane TABLE + 
LATIONS ОЕ HOSTILITY AND AUTHORITARIAN Scores WITH “FATHER ScorEs” AND 
“MoTHER SCORES” FOR THE AMERICAN GROUP 


r 


Variables Hostility Authoritarianism 
Own Father —.26** —.06 
Own Mother —.08 —.04 
Typical Father —11 —.22* 
Typical Mother —.06 —.10 
Ideal Father —.23** —.23** 
Ideal Mother —22** —49* 
Own-Typical Father —.09 .26** 
Own-Typical Mother —.06 .05 
Ideal-Typical Father 05 23** 
Ideal-Typical Mother .20* —.06 
Ideal-Own Father .07 —.28** 
Ideal-Own Mother —.20* —.23** 


el of confidence. 


*r significant at the .05 lev 
el of confidence. 


**; significant at the .01 lev 
“own-typical father," and 


d .23 respectively, both significant at or 


below the .01 level of confidence. These seem to indicate that the more 
authoritarian subjects tend to see а large discrepancy between the typical 
father and their own father, and between the typical father and the ideal 
father. Thus the larger the discrepancy the higher the authoritarian tend- 
ency. The correlation between authoritarianism and “ideal-own father” and 
"ideal-own mother" are —.28 and —.23 respectively, both being significant 


.01 level of confidence. ‘These correlations seem to indicate 
ive both their parents in terms 


jects tend to percel 
authoritarian score the less the discrepancy 


The correlation between authoritarianism and 


"ideal-typical father" were .26 an 


at or above the 
that the authoritarian sub 
of the ideal. Thus, the higher the 
between “own” and “ideal” parent. 

b. Hostility and parental acceptance. The results in Table 4 show five 
significant correlations between hostility and parental acceptance scores. 
Three of these correlations are her scores" and two to “father 


Scores." 

An r or —.26 betwee 
:01 level of confidence. 
the less accepting is the fathe 
hostility and "ideal father" an 


related to “mot 


and hostility is significant below the 
It seems to indicate that the higher the hostility, 
г perceived to be. The correlations between 
d hostility and "ideal mother" are —.23 and 


n “own father" 
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— 22, both significant above the .025 level of confidence. These wo jos 
relations suggest a relationship between hostility and "ideal parent, t Е 
tendency being for the more hostile subjects to perceive both ideal parent: 
to be less accepting than the non-hostile subjects do. 

The two other correlations of hostility are to “mother scores.” An r = 
-20, significant at the .025 level of confidence, is shown between hostility an 
"ideal-typical mother." The higher the hostility of the subject the larger 
does the discrepancy between his Perception of the "ideal" and "typical 
mother tend to be. A correlation of —.20 for hostility and “ideal-own 
mother” is also shown. This seems to indicate that the more hostile the 
subject the closer does he Perceive his mother to be to the ideal нең 
that is, the higher the hostility the less the discrepancy between "ideal" and 


"own" mother. These last two correlations, taken together, seem to suggest 


that among the American group the “typical” may be preferred as the 
“Ideal.” 


c. Authoritarianism, hostility, and parental acceptance. Table 4 shows 


that for the American group three of the Parental acceptance scores cor- 
relate significantly with both hostility and authoritarianism (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 
Hostility Authoritarianism 
Ideal father —23 —.23 
Ideal mother —22 —.19 
Ideal-own mother —20 —.23 


Theoretically authoritar 
and the perceived róle of 
partialled out a decrease 
ceived róle of the parent is expected, 


The results of Partialling out authoritarianism were as follows. For the 


"ideal father" and hostility + dropped from —.23 to —.20; for “ideal 
mother" and hostility > dropped from —.22 to —.19; and for "ideal-own 
mother," r dropped from —.20 to —17. Ey 


еп though these changes aie 
not significant the Consistency in their direction seems to suggest the possi- 
bility that authoritarianism js à contributing factor to the relationship be- 
tween hostility and “parental acceptance," 


ianism contributes 
the parent. 
in the corre] 


to the relationship of hostility 
Thus if the authoritarian variable is 
ation between hostility and the per- 


F. Discussion 
ауе confirmed s 
dicated cer 
in different cultur 


The results of this study h 
authoritarianism and have in 
of “authoritarianism” 


ome of the previous findings on 


tain implications as to the function 
es. 


pe 
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Earlier findings as to the influence of cultural factors on the strength of 
Authoritarianism, as measured by the F-scale, are confirmed (4, 5, 20). 


The tendency of the authoritarian to idealize his parents, as suggested 
seems to have been confirmed, especially for 


earlier by Adorno et al. (1), 
Middle East group is concerned, the 


the American group. Аз far as the 
weak relationship between the two variables may be due to the fact that 
the idealization of the father as well as the mother is expected by the culture 
and not necessarily manifested because of authoritarianism. It may also 
mean that in an authoritarian culture the individual is immune to some cor- 
relates of authoritarianism. We know, for example, that ethnocentrism and 
authoritarianism are not related for this group (21). 

The suggestion by Frenkel-Brunswik (1) that the authoritarian directs 
his hostility towards the parent has been confirmed for the American group 
but not for the Middle East group. This does not mean, however, that 
authoritarianism and hostility are not related for the М.Е. group, because 
such a significant relationship is demonstrated. It does, however, indicate 
the possibility that the Middle East Authoritarian tends to suppress his hos- 
tility toward the father, thus reducing the relationship between hostility and 
parental acceptance. This possibility is further indicated by the results of 
partialling authoritarianism out of hostility and parental acceptance corre- 
lation—for the M.E. group the correlation between hostility and parental 
acceptance increases and for the Americans the correlations decrease. 

The differences between cultures in the results of partialling out au- 
thoritarianism seems to indicate the possibility that authoritarianism func- 


tions differently under different cultural conditions. Whether authoritarian- 
"suppressor" or à “contributor” to the emergence of 


he emphasis which the culture puts on authori- 
is a commonly accepted character ideal 
t apparently contribute to relationships 

Hence even though authori- 
blished for different cultural 


ism manifests itself as a 
hostility seems to depend on t 
tarianism. Where authoritarianism 
which stresses conformity, it does no i 
that have a significant psychological function. 


iani i i ion is esta 
tarianism as a personality dimension ! а i 
conditions, generalizations a$ to its psychological pne as va s a 
effect on relationships between other psychological variables, are be jos 
ү е 
when made within a specific cultural context. Further 2 on { ; 
“alternative manifestation” of authoritarianism n other cultures is neede 
1 7, 
before the above conclusion can be made definitely. ————— "m 
'The fact that a linear relationship between authoritarianism an anxiety 

: й = КЕН 
was not demonstrated for either group does not rule ci the possibility E 
such a relationship, but may be only a function of the instrument used. 
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" z М is 
'The possibility of a curvilinear relationship between the two variables i 
suggested for the American group and not for the Middle Easterners. 


Results regarding the acceptance of the "ideal" or "typical" parent sug- 
gest that for the Middle East group the "ideal" is the accepted pattern ч 
far as the parent is concerned whereas for the Americans it is the | typical. 
The former seems to agree with the general theory of authoritarianism 
while the latter illustrates Riesman's (22) “other directedness” in the Ameri- 
can culture. The possibility is suggested that the conflicts of a student in 


the Middle East may be caused by his desire to be closer to the “ideal’ 


rather than similar to the "typical" If further research demonstrates that 


emphasis on the "ideal" includes not only parents, but "self," significant 
others and other aspects, it may be relevant in gaining insight into the process 
of therapy as well as into that of cultural adjustment in the Middle East. 


С. Summary 


The experiment was designed to examine whether certain psychological 


processes varied under different cultural conditions. 
on the authoritarian dimension, on anxiety, 
ship between authoritarianism and 


Interest was focussed 
and on hostility. The relation- 


the direction of hostility towards the 
parents was also examined. The independent variables were the cultures 


of the Middle East and of the United States. The former was designated as 
an authoritarian culture, and the latter non-authoritarian. 
Two groups of male undergr 


aduate college students were examined. The 
Middle East group was made 


of 90 Moslem Arabs attending the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon. The American group was composed of 97 


white, Protestant, second-generation Americans attending Colgate and Cor- 
nell Universities in the United States. А 189.item questionnaire composed 
of three parts was administered to both groups. The form administered to 


the Middle East group included a translation of the items and instructions 
in the Arabic language. 


Tests for differences between t 
the hostility scales, 
between the severa 
the coefficients of 


he means of the two groups on the F-scale, 
and the anxiety scale were used. Pearsonian correlations 
l variables were calculated, and correlation ratios for all 
correlation were tested for linearity. 


The results indicated that the Middle East group tended to be signifi- 


cantly more authoritarian and more hostile than the American group. The 
latter tended to be more anxious. Ą tendency for hostile subjects to per- 
ceive their parents as being less accepting was indicated for both groups- 


^ 
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Pe pt the authoritarians to idealize their parents was more 
"a е 4 тегісап than for the Middle East group. No relationship 
| ween authoritarianism and anxiety was found in either group. The 
ypotheses regarding the direction of the authoritarian’s hostility was partly 


substantiated for the American group. The results suggested the possi- 


bili жау йүү í ionshi 
lity that authoritarianism contributes to the relationship beween hostility 


and the percepion of the parent as being less accepting. No differences be- 
Seen the relationship of hostility towards the father or the mother were 
indicated. In the Middle East, authoritarianism as suggested by the results 
seemed to act as a suppressor of the relationship between hostility and the 
acceptance of the parent. In view of the results а tentative conclusion as 
to the influence of the cultural variable on the manifestation of authori- 
tarianism as a "suppressor" or а “contributor” to certain relationships was 


made. 


In view of the fact that the correlations obtained were significant but not 


high enough to allow prediction, and in view of the limitations of the study, 
the results cannot be taken as conclusive but as suggestive of certain possible 
trends. In general, single correlates of authoritarianism seem to be com- 
mon for both of the cultures studied. When the effect of authoritarianism 

dered, the cultural fac- 


on the relationships between other variables is consi 
tors seem to play some part. 
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A. PROBLEM 


Spatial disorientation after brain injury in man has often been described, 
but there is some disagreement on the location of the responsible lesion, and 
even more on the nature of the deficit. In a previous report (5) we have 
pointed out that discrepancies among earlier descriptions might have come 
from several sources, such as variations in selection of cases and infrequent 
We attempted to overcome these difficulties: (а) by 
spatial disorientation, viz., the disturbance 


in finding a route by means of maps, (b) by using a larger number of Ss, in 
whom the location of the lesion could be assessed, and (с) by introducing 


an objective test of route-finding yielding a numerical score. 


Our results showed that defective performance on this test appears in Ss 
with parietal lobe lesions (either hemisphere); this group is significantly 
inferior not only to the control Ss (without brain injury), but to all brain- 


injured Ss without parietal lesions. Further, the group with cerebral lesions 
exclusive of the parietal lobe is not inferior to the control group. The defi- 
cit in route-finding is thus related to parietal lesion, a result consistent 


with many reports, although not with all. 
Earlier discussions of the nature of the de 
general hypotheses. The first considers spatial d 
agnosia, Such a classification implies that the spatial organization of visual 
sense-data is affected, without either amblyopia or intellectual deterioration 
sufficient to acount for it. The second claim is that subtle alterations of sen- 
sation might underlie spatial disorientation. According to this view, primary 
sense-data are affected by fluctuating thresholds, abnormally rapid adapta- 
*Received in the Editorial Office on August 14, 1956, and published immediately 
at Provincetown, Massachuset ү ht by The Joumal supported by the Com- 
eub che research of Му ihe Office of tthe Surgeon General, Depart- 


monwealth Fund of New York, 4 
ment of the Army, under Contract DA-49-007-MD-312. 
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use of objective tests. 
focusing on a particular aspect of 


ficit have centered around three 
isorientation a form of visual 
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А » 
tion or fatigue, or similar changes often described as ee 
(10). These changes might be missed on routine sensory examination, чї 
they might affect performance, nevertheless, in a manner sufficient to з 
duce the appearance of a severe disorientation (1). 'The third view ten : 
to interpret spatial disorientation as a manifestation not of sensory, but o 
intellectual loss (1, 3). This notion would appear to require that the im- 
pairment transcend a given sense modality, and that severity of impairment 
in route-finding be correlated with degree of intellectual loss established by 
other means. 

The three views just described all imply characteristic associations between 
route-finding deficit and other after-effects of brain injury. The present 
report is therefore concerned with assessing the relation between performance 
on the spatial orientation test to presence or absence of other concomitant de- 
fects produced by brain injury. Specifically, we ask: how do the scores on 
the task relate to status of the visual field, somatosensory functions, and 
general intellectual level? Furthermore, what relation, if any, exists be- 


tween impairment of route-finding and the presence of other sequelae of brain 
injury, such as aphasia, and Post-traumatic epilepsy? 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
The experimental and con 


trol groups were identical to those studied 
earlier (5). The experimental 


group comprised 62 men with loss of cerebral 
tissue due to Penetrating trauma, established by: review of surgical and 
Toentgenographic records. The control group consisted of 18 men with in- 
jury to the peripheral nerves of the leg. (One S was added to the 17 men 
of the earlier study.) 

The distribution of Ss in the brain-injured group according to locus of 
lesion was given in the earlier Paper; the distribution of Ss according to 
visual, Somatosensory, and other defects is given in Table 1. The popula- 


tion from which these Ss were drawn has been described in earlier publica- 
tions, which illustrate the Tange of laboratory experience these men have 
had (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). 


2. Procedure 

A complete description of 
(5). In brief, the test em 
dots arranged in three row. 
15 of these maps; 


the test is given in the paper previously cited 
ployed diagrams of paths traced through nine 
S of three dots each (Figure 1). There were 
5 were Presented visually, the remaining 10 were pre- 
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nd 
sented tactually, 5 for each hand. (That is, 5 were quon eius 
contralateral to the brain injury, or to the larger injury in the | а et 
and 5 to the hand ipsilateral to the injury.) For the od с Gap 
of the map was excluded, and $ was required to palpate the d 
holstery tacks) and the path (thick cord) strung through за мере 
floor vas painted an analogous set of nine dots. North was indica 


€ STARS. 


14. 
VISUAL MAPS 
` 2. ` 4. ` $. j 12. кы 
TACTUAL MAPS (IPSILATERAL HAND) 
` 3. ` 5. 1 m [3 


TACTUAL MAPS (CONTRALATERAL HAND) 
CONTRALATERAL HAND 


FIGURE 1 Е 
DIAGRAMS ОЕ Five VISUAL Maps, Five Maps PRESENTED TO IPSILATERAL HAND, AN 
Five Maps PRESENTED TO CONTRALATERAL Hann (THE NUMBERS BELOW 

EACH Map INDICATE THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION TO S) 


one wall, 


as well as on one edge of each map. 
path whic 


$ was told to walk along а 
h reproduced that on the map, 


to keep the south edge of the map 


toward him at all times, and to walk forward, never sideways or backwards. 

Each map was scored as a whole, the score being the number of turns 
required by each path, T progressively longer, so that in 
each of the three series (visual, tactual ipsilateral, and tactual contralateral) 
the first map was scored five, the second six, etc., up to the last map, which 
was scored nine for each series. Each § received three scores based upon 
the total number of points earned 


in the five maps of each series. 


he diagrams were 


о 
nr 
өз 
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3. Concomitant Defects 


Intellectual status, and presence or absence of various defects were deter- 
mined as follows: (a) General intelligence was assessed by means of the 
Army General Classification Test (AGCT). (b) Aphasic and epileptic 
status were determined in an interview with the brain-injured Ss; those not 
manifesting these symptoms were placed in the appropriate group, i.e., “non- 
aphasic,” etc. (c) Visual fields were taken under standard conditions on a 
Ferree-Rand perimeter. Ss manifesting any homonymous visual field de- 
fect constituted the visual defect group; those without defect were 
placed in the “поп” group for this measure. (4) Appreciation of 
direction of passive movement was tested on the distal phalanx 
of the index fingers. Those with defective ability for this func- 
tion were placed in the “S1” group; those who retained this ability 
but were defective on any or all of the three following somatosensory meas- 
ures (see below) were placed in the “S minus $1” groups; those not mani- 
festing defect on any of the four somatosensory measures employed were 
placed in the "nonsensory" group. (e) Touch thresholds were determined 
on palms and thumbs by means of modified von Frey hairs. А 8’s thresholds 
were compared with the means of a large normal group, and he was judged 
to be without defect in touch sensitivity, if his Z scores for these thresholds 
did not exceed the .01 levels of probability. Two levels of touch defect 
were employed: those in which the Z score exceeded the .01 but did not 
reach the .001 level of probability, and those exceeding the .001 level. The 
group with defective touch threshold was called “52”; those without touch 
defect but with defect of any of the three other somatosensory measures 
were called “S minus $2.” (f) The threshold for two-point discrimination 
was measured with a calibrated Head esthesiometer, on the transverse and 
longitudinal axes of the palms. Three levels were defined, as for touch 
thresholds: those without this defect, those with defect at the .01 level, and 
those at the .001 level. The group with two-point discrimination defect was 
called the “537 group; those without this defect, but with other somato- 
Sensory defect were called “S minus $3.” (g) Error of localization was 
determined for a point in the center of the palm. As for the preceding 
thresholds, S was considered as reaching either the .01 or .001 levels of defi- 
cit (84). If his threshold was not defective for this measure, he was placed 
in the “S minus $4” group, provided he had other somatosensory defects. 
|. Measures of the tendency to suffer loss of sensitivity after continued 

Sting were obtained for touch and two-point discrimination thresholds. 
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i ce between 
These measures were determined as follows. The mean differen n 
i inations, were 
"o, of six threshold determina Ё i à 
the first two and last tw о, s t 
for each aspect of sensitivity; these difference-scores (or ec tes iid 
tivity) were converted into Z scores and were compared e ser im 
А H ө » w 
change in sensitivity of a large normal group. Brain-injured y S UR 
designated “55° (if their score exceeded the normal mean at the : sd of 
| i 4 igabi 
levels of significance), “$ minus 55,” or "nonsensory," for fatig 


" for 
1 е е » “ ensory 
touch sensitivity, and likewise, "S6; "S rots S6," or "nons 
fatigability of two-point discrimination. 


Шул NAPS TOTAL SCORE FOR ЕАСН MODE " 

Ш TACTUAL-NORVAL HAND © 5 6 Е B0 25 

N TACTUAL-AFFECTED HAND 
CONTROLS 
NONSENSORY 
SENSORY DEFECT 6-53) 
TWO-POINT (ss) 


APHASIA 


VISUAL FIELD DEFECT 


nted 
nted visually, and for those рге 5 
The Nonsensory Group con 


-53) 
defect; the Sensory Detect. (8 dis- 
somesthetic defect exclusive of two р 


t evidence of Somesthetic 
Eroup comprised in-i 
crimination, The Two-Point (S3), Aphasia, and 
prised brain-injured i 


3 
Visual Field Defect groups co 
Ss with the indicated defects, 
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4. Analyses 


Analyses of variance were employed for comparing groups, modes of map 
Presentation, and for testing the interaction of these variables. Each analysis 
' Was set up to investigate the relation between defect on each of the measures 
described, and performance on the spatial orientation task. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Modes and Groups 


No differences ever appeared between modes (visual, tactual ipsilateral, 
tactual contralateral), or between the relation of group to mode (see Figure 
2, Table 2). That is, in no analysis was the effect of mode of map presen- 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
Source 
Groups Compared Groups Modes Interaction 

l. Aphasia vs. Nonaphasia 7.65** 1.58 73 
2. Epilepsy «s. Nonepilepsy 240 1.61 1.33 
3. Visual field defect «s. Non-defect 1.90 1.59 64 
^. Passive movement (51) vs. other sensory 

defect (S-S1) vs. nonsensory 5.62* 2.06 1.06 
5. 'Touch (S2) «s. other sensory defect 

(S-S2) «s. nonsensory 5.86* 2.03 1.04 
6. Two-point (S3) ws. other sensory defect 

(5-53) «s. nonsensory 7.52* 2.07 1.56 
7. Point localization (S4) vs. other 

sensory defect (S-S4) vs. nonsensory 5.63* 1.40 1.17 
8. Touch fatigue (55) vs. other sensory 

defect (S-S5) «s. nonsensory 6.64** 1.17 .99 
9. Two-point fatigue (S6) «s. other sensory 

defect (S-S6) «s. nonsensory 7.58** 1.14 57 
10. Unilateral sensory defect ws. bilateral 

defect vs. nonsensory 6:12** 1.40 1.41 
11. Moderate sensory defect (S.01) «s. 

severe defect (5.001) «s. nonsensory 7.96** 1.51 1.58 


Note—Each row shows the F's derived from a separate analysis. In addition to 
the groups indicated, the control group was included in each analysis. "Modes" 
refers to the visual, tactual ipsilateral, and tactual contralateral map presentation. 


*.001 < 5 < .01. 
"р < .001. 


tation significant for any group. Further, the correlations between scores 
Obtained for the three modes of map presentation were positive in all groups. 
These intermodal and interhand correlations (r) ranged from .33 to .98 
Au were significantly greater than zero in all but a few instances. ' 

'Groups" appeared as a significant variable in all analyses except two, 
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that involving a division of the brain-injured group on the basis of рлезепев 
or absence of visual field defect, and that involving a division according to 
presence or absence of epilepsy. In three analyses, a clear-cut separation was 
found among various brain-injured groupings. The performance of the 
aphasic group was significantly inferior to that of the control group (¢ pa 
3.57, p < .001) and to that of the brain-injured group without aphasia 


(t = 3.34, p < .01). The score of the group with defect of two-point dis- 


crimination was significantly inferior to that of the control group (¢ = oe 
$ < .01), of the brain-injured nonsensory group (¢ = 4.17, p < .001), an 
of the brain-injured group with other somatosensory defect (¢ == 2.16, 


p < .05). This latter group of men with sensory defect exclusive of defec- 
tive two-point discrimination was also significantly inferior in performance 
to the controls (? = 220, p < 05), and to the nonsensory group (¢ = 
2.16, р < .05). The group with severe somatosensory deficit (i.e. those 
Ss whose defects were at the .001 level of probability) was significantly in- 
ferior in performance to the control (2 = 4.05, р < .001), or nonsensory 


groups (2 == 440, р < .001), as well as to the group with moderate sen- 
sory deficit (# = 2.11, p < .05) 


In addition to the inferior 


performance of the group with two-point dis- 
crimination defect, the means of the remaining three groups with signs of 
sensory defect (i.e, passive movement, touch sensitivity, and point localiza- 
tion) were each significantly lower than the means of the control or non- 
sensory groups (/'s ranged from 2.81 to 3.23, p < .01), but did not differ 
from each other. 


‘Two measures of fatigability of tactile sensitivity (i.e. 
of touch or two-point thresho 


tiate the groups better than 


, abnormal increase 
lds with repetitive testing), did not differen- 


the “classical” measures (SI through S4). Only 
the group with fatigability in discrimination of two points demonstrated sig- 


nificantly inferior performance to the control (7 = 3.15, р < .01), or non- 
Sensory (2 = 3.35, p < 1) groups. This measure failed, however, to 
differentiate this group from those with other signs of sensory defect, who 
likewise were inferior to the control (¢ — 2.55, p < .01), and nonsensory 


(t = 2.76, } < .01) groups. 


2. Relation With 


Scores on the route-finding task correlated with intelligence test scores 
(4GCT) 64 (^ < .02) in the control group, and .58 (p < .01) am 
the brain-injured group; there were no differences among any brain- 
injured subgroups or controls. Three analyses of covariance were performed 


Intelligence 
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to determine whether the differences in spatial orientation scores just de- 
scribed could have been predicted by general intellectual level. For these 
analyses, total raw score of the AGCT was employed as the predictor vari- 
able, and the total score on the route-finding task was considered, since the 
mode of map presentation was never a significant variable. 


As stated earlier, performance of the aphasic group was inferior to that 


of the control or nonaphasic groups when present intellectual status was not 


considered. However, the analysis of covariance for these groups indicated 
that the differences in route-finding among these groups сап be ascribed to 
differences in intellectual level (F = 2.80, Р > .05). 

On the other hand, the differences among the groups divided according 
to somatosensory thresholds cannot be wholly ascribed to differences in in- 
tellectual level. We stated above that the group with sensory defect ex: 
clusive of two-point discrimination was significantly inferior in performance 
to the control or nonsensory groups, and that the group with two-point dis 
crimination defect was, in turn, inferior to each of the three groups. Wher 
the effects of differences in 4GCT score among groups was eliminated, the 
relationship among the route-finding ability of these groups remainec 
(F = 7.75, p < .001). That is, both of the sensory defect groups (thos: 
with and those without two-point defect) scored significantly below th 
control group as well as the nonsensory group (25 range from 2.44, p < .02 
to 4.56, p < .001). The inferiority of the group with two-point defect 
with respect to the other somatosensory defect group, also remains, bu 
fails of significance at just above the 5 per cent level (t = 1.78, p = .075) 

The final covariance analysis concerned comparison of the control group 
the nonsensory group, and the sensory subgroups comprising those wit 
greater and those with lesser degrees of severity of somatosensory defici 
(i.e., those whose thresholds were at the .01 or at the .001 level of proba 
bility compared to the large, normal control group). When the effects o 
differences in intelligence were eliminated by the covariance technique, th 
hierarchical relationship among the groups remained (F = 6.39, p < .001) 
That is, the group with severe sensory defect performed more poorly tha 
the group with moderate defect (/ = 2.45, p < .02), the nonsensory grou 
(t = 4.35, p < .001), and the controls (¢ = 3.75, p < 001). The control 
the nonsensory group, and the group with less severe defect did not diffe 


significantly one from the other. 
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3. Relative Importance of Locus of Lesion and of Concomitant Defect 


Many of the Ss with tactile defect had parietal lesions, but this was not 
always true. One can ask, therefore, which of the two factors—parietal 
lesion or Sensory defect—is more direc 
finding as here assessed. 
these factors we separated 


tly related to impairment in route- 
In an attempt to evaluate the relative róles of 
the total brain-injured group according to both 
the presence or absence of parietal lesion and the prese 
Somatosensory defect. Analysis of variance, 
modes, yielded F — 6.28, p < .001. 

group with both sensory defect and parii 
mean was that of the group with sensor 
(21.0). However, the means of the tw 


nce or absence of 
using the mean score for all 
The lowest mean was that of the 


» and without parietal lesion, 25.5) 
ol mean (26.0). The group with 
ect was significantly inferior to all 
o 4.24, р < .001). A poor orien- 


tail /5 range from 1.61 to 1.81, 
. etween sensory-nonparietal and these 
groups combined = 2.14, p « .02). Thus, Sensory defect, whether or not 
accompanied by parietal lesion, is associated with spatial disorientation, as 
here defined. Conversely, Parietal lesion without concomitant sensory de- 
Ormance on route-finding. 


А ations prey А 4 upon 
Consistent, although slight deficits in a s hee ыс, dis 
Deficit in the brain-injured 
Core which fell below the one-tail .05 
lation. There were 14 brain-injured 
failed to reach this level. 
characteristics of t 


he groups with and without 
that 9 of these 14 


Ss had parietal lesions, where- 


Although there was a greater proportion of 
» than in the nondefective group (57, compared 


N 
cn 
© 
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D. Discussion 


The three hypotheses concerning the nature of spatial disorientation may 
be designated as: (a) the agnosia hypothesis, (5) the receptive deficit hy- 
Pothesis, and (c) the general intellectual deficit hypothesis. Our data sug- 
gest that spatial disorientation, as here measured, cannot be wholly ascribed to 


any of these factors. 


1. The Agnosia Hypothesis 


Our data are clearly in conflict with the hypothesis that spatial disorien- 
tation is a form of visual agnosia. The distinction between an agnosia and 
a loss of intelligence is that an agnosia manifests itself in only one modality. 
In both our earlier analyses (5) and those reported here, we have shown that 
the impairment appeared regardless of whether the test was administered 
through the sense of vision or of touch. Mode of presentation and group- 
mode interaction were never significant variables; i.e, when a group's per- 
formance was inferior to that of another, this deficit was never limited to any 
one mode. Moreover, if the disorientation were modality-specific, i.e., vis- 
ual in some instances, and tactile in others, one would expect the group with 
visual field defect to perform more poorly on the visual aspect of the test, 
and the group with somatosensory impairment to show selective impairment 
on the tactual portions. Neither dissociation occurred. 

Even for individual cases, we failed to find any clear instances of dissocia- 
tion of defects according to modality. Although out of our sample of 62 
brain-injured Ss there were three (5 per cent) who showed such an apparent 
dissociation, there were also two (11 per cent) of the 18 controls who 
showed similar patterns of scores. Finally, the high positive correlations be- 
tween modes of map presentation in all groups indicate the lack of dissocia- 
tion of scores obtained tactually and visually. 


2. The Sensory Defect Hypothesis 


The second hypothesis in the literature suggests that the defect is re- 
Stricted to vision, but implicates the primary aspects of sensation, rather 
than the “higher level” organization of sense data. These aspects are said 
to involve subtle alterations of the sensory process which may not show 
themselves under the usual “optimal” conditions of laboratory testing. All 
the above arguments which were offered in opposition to the agnosia hypothe- 
Sis can also be applied against this second hypothesis. 


In the visual sphere, these subtle alterations are generally found in cases 
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with field defect, in the supposedly unaffected parts of the field. Since it 
is claimed that visual difficulty even of a peripheral nature (glaucoma and 
retinitis) can cause disorientation (1), one would therefore expect. that the 
group with visual field defect would show difficulty in route-finding, if it 
were indeed caused by such fluctuations. The performance of the group 
with visual field defect was not inferior to that of the controls or the non- 


field-defect group. Nor was their performance for the visual maps inferior 
to that for the tactual maps. 


If, as it is claimed, such subtle alterations underlie visual disorientation, it 
is reasonable to assume that analogous alterations in the tactu 
similarly underlie difficulties in tactually guided route-findin 
the tactual sphere, elevation of threshold with continued testi 
most commonly cited of such alterations. 
formance in groups differentiated on this b 
who showed classical signs of tactual defici 
no support to the hypothesis, 


The hypothesis that subtle alterations of 
spatial disorientation may still have merit in e 
ders of immediate Perception which may occur j 
to the visual or tactual systems. 


to the relatively Permanent diso 
served in our cases, 


al sphere might 
g behavior. In 
ng is one of the 
We failed to find poorer per- 
asis, as contrasted with groups 
t. This result, therefore, lends 


the sensory process underlie 
xplaining the transient disor- 
n the acute phase after lesions 
However, it appears to have little relevance 
rder of spatial orientation such as we ob- 
examined several years after injury. This conclusion 
is very similar to that of Bay (1) who Considers the more persistent form 


of spatial disorientation a eficit, unrelated to agnosia or subtle 


complex d 
sensory ы 


alterations (Funktionswandel) 


route-finding, in brain-in 
performance of the 
However, decreme 


jured and control $$. 
aphasic group could be predic 
nt on spatial orientation c. 
general intellectual deficit. Thus, when diffe 
gence were statistically eliminated through th 


ences in route-finding ability still remained be 
Somatosensory defect. 


Further, the relatively poor 
ted from the AGCT scores. 
annot be wholly ascribed to 
rences in the level of intelli- 
* covarious technique, differ- 
tween groups with and without 
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4. Role of Inadequate Transfer 


The positive association between disorientation and severe somesthetic 
impairment of the hand might be considered trivial since it could be objected 
that difficulty in route-finding on the visual maps depended upon tactual 
defect in an indirect fashion. According to this view, Ss with sensory im- 
pairment of the hand might not have benefited as much from their tactual 
experience as a group without such impairment; this limited experience 
might then be reflected in a lack of transfer between modes. Some evidence 
against this interpretation is the finding of a high positive correlation be- 
tween performance on spatial orientation and a visual task, the Gottschaldt 
Figures Test. The r in the group with somesthetic defect was .60 (p < .05), 
and did not differ significantly from those of the control or nonsensory groups. 

A more direct evaluation of the possibility of inadequate transfer was 
made by testing additional control and brain-injured $$ in such a way that 
all had limited experience with the tactual maps. Ten brain-injured Ss 
with severe sensorimotor defect of the hand (including two-point defect), 
were tested with the visual maps, and those presented tactually only to the 
ipsilateral hand. For the control group, 11 Ss with peripheral nerve injury 
to the arm were tested; four were tested only with the visual maps, four 
with the visual maps and tactual maps for the ipsilateral hand, and the 
remaining three (with median neurotomy) were tested on all three modes. 
The mean visual score for these controls was 28.1; that of the brain- 
injured Ss was 20.0. The sign test demonstrated significant inferiority of 
the brain-injured group (p < .02). Thus, despite limited experience with 
the tactual maps in both groups, the brain-injured group showed significantly 
Poorer performance. Inadequate transfer due to the receptive difficulty can 


therefore not account for the association between impairment on route-finding 
and severe sensory defect. 


5. Relative Importance of Locus of Lesion and Somesthetic Defect 


Since our earlier study (5) suggested that lesions of the parietal lobe are 
of critical importance in producing impairment on the route-finding test, the 
question was asked whether the association between deficit in route-finding 
and sensory defect reflects the réle of parietal lesion in producing both kinds 
of disturbance. The results have clearly shown that sensory defect is asso- 
ciated with spatial disorientation, whether or not accompanied by parietal 
lesion, Further, the groups without somatosensory defect were not inferior in 
Orientation to the controls, regardless of whether their lesions were parietal or 
€xtraparietal. The same relationship was demonstrated by analysis of the in- 
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dividual case; all but one $ with disorientation had somesthetic defect, 
whereas five of these Ss had extraparietal lesions. It cannot be stated that 
parietal lesion is unrelated to spatial disorientation, however, since the group 
with somesthetic defect whose lesion was in the parietal lobe was inferior 
to all other groups including the nonparietal-sensory-defect group. Further- 


more, nine of the 14 Ss with spatial disorientation had parietal lesion and 
somesthetic defect, 


The nature of our localization com 
results obtained by means of anal 
according to concomitant defect. 
a more reliable index of Parietal in 
lesions, in the absence of histolog 
on the assumption that regions cr 
to the parietal lobe. Our result: 
assume that there are extraparieta 


pels caution in interpreting differential 
ysis according to locus of lesion, and analysis 
It might be argued that sensory defect is 
volvement than our methods for localizing 
ical verification, This argument depends 
itical for somesthesis are entirely confined 
s could be equally well understood if we 
l areas that are concerned with somesthetic 
functions. The present data Permit no choice between these alternatives. 
In summary, then, we have shown that 
a modality-specific disturbance 
is it reducible to subtle change 
Performance js related. to 


involving 
5 in primary sensation (Funktionswandel). 
but low intelligence. cannot 
group performance. Disturbance in 
ngly associated with severe somesthetic 


in spatial orientation may be one of a group of disturbances that are related, 
but not identical, 


Further, It was noted that sen У defect in the Presence of parietal lesion 
Was associated with the Poores 


associated with spatial disorientation, 


whose integrity is necessary for Toute-finding о 
with primary sensation їп somesthesis, 


E. Summary 
Spatial disorientation after 


: brain injury was analyzed as a function of 
concomitant defects. 


Orientation Was measured by an objective test of 
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route-finding in which maps were perceived exclusively through touch and 
through vision. 

Although intellectual deterioration, as in aphasia, can accompany spatial 
disorientation, the disorientation cannot be entirely explained as a loss of 
general intelligence. Nor can it be described as a visual or tactual agnosia, 
пог as a result of receptive impairment in these modalities. 

Spatial disorientation, for both the visual and tactile maps, was associated 
With severe somesthetic defect. It was shown that this association could not 
be accounted for by the tactile-receptive difficulty as such. It was con- 
cluded that route-finding and somesthetic functions depend, at least in part, 
оп the integrity of a common neural substrate. 
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ENDOCRINE AND BEHAVIORAL EFFECTS OF INTENSIVE 
SCHEDULES OF ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK* 


Department of Psychology, University of Denver 


ALFRED B. SHAKLEE AND WiLLIAM B. ARNDT! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


A generally recognized need in research on electroconvulsive shock (ECS) 
is the development of greater understanding of physiological variables which 
may be associated with the behavioral changes produced. Early demon- 
strations of impaired retention after ECS have suggested that physiological 
stress may be a contributor to this effect—McGinnies and Schlosberg (16), 
Braun, Russell, and Patton (4). Various writers have pointed to different 
specific mechanisms as being possibly related to the psychological effects of 
electroshock therapy. Hoagland, et al. (13, 14) emphasize the róles of the 
Pituitary gland and adrenal steroids; Hebb (8), the degree of synchrony 
of cerebral neurone firing; Gellhorn (7), the stimulation of the hypothala- 
mus and autonomic processes; and Himwich (11), brain oxidative metabo- 
lism changes and electrolyte shifts. These theories, of course, overlap in their 
implications, and where they do not overlap are not necessarily incompatible. 
It may be expected that in time most of the processes implicated by the 
above theories, plus many other factors, will be shown to interact in ECS 
effects, 

While the experimental data are not yet sufficiently extensive to suggest 
many unifying variables, it is clearly established that ECS results in changes 
in the electroencephalogram (5), and in activation of pituitary-adrenal mech- 
anisms as reflected in several different indices (1, 6, 7, 14). Direct evidence 
for adrenal involvement is found in the demonstration of Rosvold, Kaplan, 
and Stevenson (17) that a series of single ECS applications to the rat pro- 
duces adrenal hypertrophy, a well recognized correlate of changed adreno- 
cortical output. The authors propose that such endocrine changes may 
mediate behavioral effects. Even a single ECS has been shown by Ashby 
(1) to produce lowering of adrenal cholesterol in the rat. Similarly, Royce 
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and Rosvold (18) demonstrated a depletion of adrenal cholesterol and ascor- 
bic acid following one ECS. In the same study, three shocks per day over 
10 days were found to produce slightly greater adrenal hypertrophy than 
single daily stimulations. It would seem desirable to investigate the effects 
of different concentrations of ECS, not only on the adrenal, but also on other 
tissues which typically have been used as stress indicators. 


The present research, in preliminary studies, sought to determine what 
frequency of daily ECS over a few days could yield substantial adrenal 
hypertrophy. The main experiment compared effects of four days of five 
ECS per day,when administered daily and when 


applied on alternate days. 
Observations were made on the type of сопу 


ulsive behavior shown, and on 
weight changes in the following stress sensitive tissues: adrenal, thymus, 
spleen, and pituitary. 


B. METHODS 


A total of 81 albino rats were used in the preliminary studies and main 
experiment. Production of ECS was by means of 60-cycle, 85 V. current, 
applied for 0.2 sec. to the ears. Electrodes were 
spring tension, wrapped with gauze and kept m 
tion of 3 per cent sodium bicarbonate. 
from a variac, and current flow timed by a Hunter electronic interval timer 


with quiet relays. Animals were held for attachment of е 
then lowered into a саг 


Current was applied by 


alligator clips with reduced 
oist with an aqueous solu- 
The measured voltage was obtained 


ar clips, and were 
dboard box approximately 15" x 18" x 10" high. 
closing а mercury switch. 

The consecutive ECS stimulations for each animal were applied when 
normal breathing had become well re-established Intervals between treat- 
ments on one day were never shorter than one min., nor longer than two 


and one-half mins., and as nearly as could be observed did not differ sys- 
tematically for experimental conditions, 
stresses of handling, 


home cages. Purina 
all times. Animals in 


taining an average of 
СС. of cottonseed oil per rat. This was done 
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Two preliminary experiments were conducted in order to establish a 
schedule of massed ECS which would be likely to produce significant stimu- 
lation of pituitary-adrenal mechanisms. The first study assigned 17 female 
animals at random to experimental and control groups in the ratio of 10 to 
7—experimentals to receive three consecutive ECS trials per day for three 
days. In the second experiment, 16 females were likewise assigned in a 
ratio of 11 to 5—experimentals to receive five consecutive ECS per day, also 
for three days. 

In the main experiment, 48 males (mean wt., 119.1 g.), which had been 
handled for five minutes each on three of the five preceding days, were 
assigned at random and in equal numbers to the following conditions: 
(а) four consecutive days of five ECS per day; (b) four alternate days of 
five ECS per day; (c) simple placement of electrodes on each of four alter- 
nate days. On an average of 24 hrs. after the last experimental treatment. 
animals were sacrificed with chloroform, and tissues removed. Order ot 
animals from different groups was counterbalanced on removal days. 

In the initial assignment, Group 1 was further divided into two sub- 
groups to control for the possibility that subsequent differences between 
Conditions 1 and 2 might be more a function of the timing of tissue re- 
moval than of the relative concentration of ECS. Hence, in Group la, 
tissues were removed 24 hrs. after the last ECS, and in 1b, four days after 
the last ECS, or on the eighth day after the first treatment, which corre- 
sponds to the procedure for alternate day groups. Since la and 1b were 
later found not to differ significantly on any measures, they were combined 
in the overall analysis. It should be pointed out that with the small N’s 
remaining in these sub-groups after experimental losses, the test for a 
difference would be sensitive only to quite sizeable mean changes. The 
different conditions were run as nearly simultaneously as possible by start- 
ing half of Groups 1а, 1b, 2, and 3 on one day, the other half of 2 and 3 on 
the following day, and the remaining half of 1а and 1b on Day 5. Records 
were kept on each trial to indicate whether or not the tonic phase of the 
Convulsion developed into full-blown opisthotonos—the extreme extension 
of the hind legs and bowing of the trunk. 

Although it was originally planned not to remove pituitaries because of 
Some unpromising earlier results, it was decided after three animals in 
Group 1 had been completed, to dissect out these glands also. Pituitary 
weights were obtained for all but these three animals and one control 
Whose gland was damaged during removal. Prior to weighting, the pituitary 
Was lightly touched on each side to the interior skull surface to drain off 
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some of the small but unequal amounts of fluid remaining after dissection. "4 
tissue weights have been expressed as mg. of tissue/100 g. initial body weight. 


This body weight was obtained on the day prior to beginning any of the 
treatments. 


C. RrsuLTS 
l. Preliminary Experiments 


Although the separate pilot studies did not yield significant differences 
between experimental and control groups, analysis of the combined o 
data demonstrated adrenal hypertrophy for ECS animals, significant at the 


.05 level. Some animals did not survive the ECS schedule, and some were 


Е : БАЙИ 1 
eliminated because of evidence of visceral pathology on dissection. Overal 


means were 33.9 mg. for the remaining 13 experimentals, and 26.8 mg. for 
the eight controls, with variances of 52.2 and 32.6 respectively. It was on 
the basis of these results that the ECS sche 


dule for the main experiment 
was arrived at. 


2. Effects of ECS on Adrenals, Thymus, Spleen, and Pituitary 


Results are summarized in Table 1. 
animals who were paralyzed or did not sur 


for miscellaneous reasons. The initial body weights of those remaining were 


still fairly well matched. These mean weights were, control—113.6 g., daily 
ECS—126.1 g., alternate day ECS—112.2 g. 


Experimental losses included six 
vive the treatment, and three lost 


3. Types of Convulsions 


Table 2 records shifts in frequency of opisthotonos for all experimental 
animals from first to fourth experiment 


al days and from first to fifth trials 
for all test days, animals with decreased instances of 
opisthotonos on fifth trials vs. first trials yielded a significant binomial prob- 
thesis. It is interesting that in spite 
layed opisthotanoid response on each 


The daily and alternate day groups did not differ significantly in terms 
of mean frequency of opisthotonos, Tissue weights were compared for ani- 


mals having high and low total opisthotonos frequencies within experimen- 
tal groups, again, with no relationship demonstrable. 
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D. Discussion 


Although the various tissues examined reflected a number of group differ- 
ences, the several tissues did not yield consistently similar differentiations. 
One plausible supposition might be that the daily ECS schedule caused 
more disruption of homeostatic mechanism, requiring greater compensatory 
response, than the alternate day schedules. The results for pituitary and 
spleen were not out of keeping with such possibility. Adrenal data, on the 
other hand, yielded a result not easily understood in these terms, since only 
the alternate day group showed significant hypertrophy. The directions of 
the significant differences between experimentals and controls, for adrenals, 
thymus, and spleen were, however, typical of other stress effects (19). 


TABLE 2 
EFFECT oF REPEATED ECS ON FREQUENCY OF OPISTHOTONOS 


Changes in frequency of opisthotonos 
No. animals 


No. animals Binomial 

decreasing not decreasing probability 
1st day vs. 4th day 15 8 2.05 
Ist trials vs. 5th trials 20 3 <.001 


Contrary to a pre-experimental guess, the two distributions of ECS treat- 
ment were not significantly different from each other on most measures. 
The pituitary data alone differentiated these conditions, with the daily group 
showing significant atrophy of the gland. While it would be hazardous to 
speculate on what behavioral differences might be mediated by such a glandu- 
lar change, it should be noted that Brady, Hunt, and Geller (3) have shown 
that the attenuation of a conditioned emotional response is a function of the 
temporal distribution of treatments. 

The Possibility of ECS effects on the Pituitary has been recognized for 
quite some time—Hemphill and Walter (9). However, although there 
exists much indirect evidence for adenohypophyseal stimulation bv ECS (e.g 
1, 6), little information is available in terms of ECS produced pituitary 
tissue change. Bacon and Rosvold (2) report degranulation of the acidophils, 
and apparent size reduction in basophils, although measurements were not 
taken. While weight of the Pituitary has been used less often than that 
of other tissues to reflect stress, Timmer and Finerty (20) demonstrated 
atrophy under such conditions, By obtaining wet and dry weights, they 


were able to ascribe the weight decrease partly to loss of solids, and partly 
to fluid loss. 
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The data from the present study do not allow of a decision as to the 
mechanism underlying the pituitary atrophy. One cannot neglect the pos- 
sibility that some of the effect, at least, is brought about through direct stimu- 
lation of the gland by the electric current. This type of influence could 
have somewhat different effects on the tissue than activation by various 
Stressors which presumably stimulate the pituitary through intermediary 
physiological and biochemical processes. 

'The decreased frequency of opisthotonos over five successive trials seems 
related to a decrease in work capacity. lt appears that opisthotonos involves 
much more energy expenditure than alternative responses. made on other 
trials, although comparative work figures do not seem to be available. On 
the assumption’ that there is here a decrease in work potential, the early 
fatigue might be surprising in the light of known long-sustained energy out- 
puts in artificially stimulated muscle contraction (10). However, the sug- 
gestion of rapid work decrement by the present data is made more plausible 
when one considers that the response involves widespread muscle groups, is 
centrally rather than peripherally evoked, and probably on the last four daily 
trials is made under conditions of anoxemia (12). The frequency of 
opisthotonos on successive days might, with larger N, also decrease signifi- 
cantly, since Holmberg (15) has shown decreases in frequency and intensity 
of convulsion over subsequent days. 

The present results, relating to possible mechanisms of ECS action, would, 
along with previous work, support the idea that in ECS we have a useful 
tool for the study of controlled stress effects. The uniformity and intensity 
of the behavioral response, as well as the brevity of the treatment, may well 
be capitalized upon in the development of standard procedures for evoking 


Compensatory systemic adjustments. 


E. SUMMARY 


Schedules of five daily electroconvulsive shocks administered on successive 
and on alternate days were compared in terms of their effects on tissues 
known to be stress sensitive. Under this type of concentrated stimulation, 
the pattern of convulsive behavior was found to change from first to fifth 
daily trials. Overall analysis of adrenal, thymus, and spleen weights indi- 


“cated that both schedules acted as systemic stress agents. Pituitary weights 


differentiated the two schedules, with the daily treatment producing signifi- 


Cant pituitary atrophy. 
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RULES FOR DIVIDING INTERVIEWS INTO SENTENCES* 


Department of Psychology, Yale University 


Frank AULD, JR., AND Ас M. Мніте! 


A. IMPORTANCE OF UNITIZING 


Dividing interviews into units is a necessary first step in analyzing them 
by content-analysis methods. Furthermore, the reliability of content-analysis 
Studies depends not only on reliable rules for categorizing units but also on 
reliable rules for designating these units. Finally, reliable unitizing is a pre- 
requisite to studying the reliability of content scoring, if one wishes to 
examine the content scores of independent scorers on each unit, rather than 
merely to compare the number of units of each type found by the independent 
Scorers within some large body of units. For all these reasons, it is important 
to know whether division of interviews into units can be done reliably. 

If one wishes a unit which is fairly small, permitting study of the detail 
of interviews, one thinks at once of using the "sentence," because the sen- 
tence is by definition the minimum utterance that can be understood by it- 
self (2) or, as Bloomfield (1) says, it is "an independent linguistic form 
not included by virtue of any grammatical construction in any larger lin- 
guistic form." Accordingly, the present authors developed rules for divid- 
ing interviews into sentences and studied the reliability of such unitizing. 
It may be noted that, although the sentence has been defined by grammarians 
for more than two thousand years, no one has ever demonstrated that speech 


can be reliably divided into sentences. 
B. RULES ror UNITIZING? 


'The rules for dividing interviews into sentences are as follows: 


1. 'The unit consists of an independent clause, standing by itself or 


Occurring along with one or more dependent clauses. 
2. A clause is a statement containing a subject (explicitly stated) and a 


Predicate, with or without complements or modifiers. 
— 
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National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service, to Dr. John Dol- 


ard. We acknowledge this assistance with appreciation and also wish to thank 


Dr. Dollard for his assistance. 
As we developed the rules presented here, we referred frequently to Bloomfield's 


book (1) and to the exercise book by Okerlund and Vinson (3). 
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3. An independent clause can often be distinguished from a — 
clause by the facts that (а) when two independent clauses are connecte , 
the second may be introduced by a coórdinating conjunction or a ge: mei 
adverb and (5) dependent clauses, which are always used as part of speech, 
are introduced by subordinating conjunctions or by pronouns such as who, 
which, or that. 


4. Some combinations of words without an expressed subject and predi- 


; d 
cate can make complete sentences (and, therefore, units). "These are calle 
elliptical sentences, Examples: 


(а) “Speak.” (a command) ; 

(b) “Good!” (an exclamatory sentence) ; 

(c) “What?” (a supplement question) ; 

(d) Therapist: “What room did they give you?" Patient: “The 
same one I had before.” (Patient’s utterance is a completive sentence.) 


5. False starts do not count as separate units, Example: “And Wednes- 
day night uh I more or less—I didn’t high-pressure him” (one unit). “And 
Wednesday night uh I more or less,” is not scored as a separate unit. Lin- 
guists call this construction “anacolonthon” (1, р. 186). 

6. Utterances lacking some essential fe 
cause of an interruption by the other speaker or a lapsing into silence are 
considered separate units whenever the meaning is clear. Linguists call this 
construction "aposiopesis"" (1, p. 186). Example: "And he would bring 
the female to the point where she would become a very erotico—" When 
the speaker has not said enough to make his me. 
sider his utterances а unit, and we br: 

7. Affirmations and negations are not counted 
patient goes on to amplify or explain. 
home" (one unit). But if the affirmat 
unitized, Example: "Therapist: 
“Unh huh/ I was, 
patient's utterance.) 


8. Phrases like you know, I guess, and isn’t it when added on to sen- 


s . . ing 
tences are not considered Separate units. Example: “Some very serious thing 
may be happening, you know.” 


9. If one independent clau 
independent clause, each js Sco 
uh—again I didn't uh go to a 
bition on my 


‘ature of a complete sentence be- 


aning clear, we do not con- 
асКе the phrase. 

as separate units if the 
Example: “Yes, I was happy at 
ion stands alone, it is separately 
“Did the treatment help you?” Patient: 


I was strictly on an ulcer diet./" (Two units for 


se is interrupted parenthetically by another 
Ted as a separate unit. Example: “And the 
пу frenzy or have any all-out emotional exhi- 
part, except that I enjoyed it./ But i 


1 I 
E t wasn't too obvious, 
don't imagine./ Enjoyed it in a passive way, 


I guess you'd say./" ‘This 
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example is typical in its complexity. The false start at the beginning is not 
considered a unit. One unit is: “But it wasn't too obvious, T don't imagine." 
A second unit is: “Again I didn't uh go to any frenzy or have any all-out 
emotional exhibition on my part, except that I enjoyed it . . . enjoyed it 
m a passive way, I guess you'd say." As explained in Rule 8, the phrases, 
I don't imagine" and “I guess you'd say" are not considered separate units. 
10. Each five seconds of silence is considered a unit. We assume that 
when there is a silence, the patient might be talking. If he is not, we wish 
to notice that fact. 


C. RELIABILITY OF UNITIZING 


Using these rules, our secretaries have been able quickly to learn to 
unitize reliability. Table 1 summarizes our most recent studies of relia- 
bility of unitizing. Data are presented from a single psychotherapy case; 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF UNITIZING 


2 2 

£ pan E 55 By 
о - 

28 Er SEE ES Spa 

ЕЕ 533 Ezg HER ges 

HE fue 355 PEE FE 

Interview 2 УЕ ZEZ 2E & dm m а 
6 380 13 13 97 97 
9 508 15 22 96 97 
10 347 14 19 95 96 
11 410 29 13 97 93 
12 339 23 15 96 94 
13 399 25 16 96 94 
14 391 26 20 95 94 
19 364 23 5 99 94 
20 439 13 10 98 97 


experience with other cases is similar. The table is read as follows: For 
Hour 6 of the case, Unitizers 4 and B agreed on the placement of 380 
division markings; Unitizer Æ put a mark at 13 places where B did not; and 
Unitizer B put a mark at 13 places where 4 did not. Expressing the 
agreement in percentages, we can say that of the places considered by 4 to be 
divisions between units, 97 per cent were also considered by B to be divi- 


sions: Я аяз 
lons; and of the places considered by B to be divisions, 97 per cent were also 
——-— 


m 
in. e unitizing was done by Mrs. Elizabeth Barnett, Mrs. Ann Byler, and one of 
authors, A.M.W. We express our appreciation to Mrs. Barnett and Mrs. Byler 


fi з 
9r their care and skill in doing this work. 
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considered by Æ to be divisions. The other entries in the table can be read 
in the same way. 


D. Aw EXAMPLE or Unitizep MATERIAL 


To show what an interview looks like when divided into units, we repro- 
duce here two typescript pages from an interview with a neurotic patient, 
with the material divided into units. The numbering starts with Unit 


295 because the pages are taken from the middle of an interview. Only the 
patient’s sentences are unitized. 


1. Excerpt from Psychotherapy Interview 


P. Well, just the old, you know, children are uh—men are conceived 


in sin... . 
T. Unh huh. 
Р. ... that sort of thing./295 
T. Unh huh. 


P. Which I had never had dinn 
те/296 I just heard ,/291 


T. But soaked into you, maybe? 
P. No-nobody ever made an issue out of uh sex being sin with 
me... ./298 That’s uh... just a Biblical phrase that uh I heard may- 


be a half a dozen times a year, just like I heard thousands of other 
Biblical phrases,/299 


ed into me, never drummed into 


(12-second pause) 200-201 


P. [In uh... I—I can't i 
instance er—somewhat similar 
time he ever talked 
was bad./302 


n my memory now ever recall a single 
to when my father—] and the only 
to me about sex was to mention that masturbation 


And I don't remember any similar instance uh about 
any advice in my relations with the other sex,/303 


T. How did you react to that, by the way? Do you remember that 
occasion? 


P. [Oh, it was—it was uh—] 

T. 'That is, I have some thought that you may have reacted much 
more strongly than You say. "That this sort of placid reaction that 
you speak of, you know, really—part of it is that you uh—that you just 
don't bring up the thing again in the same form that it was before. 
You— а 

Р. Unh huh./204 

T. —get distance from it by formal language or something. 

P. No, I think it was all in the abstract with me, because I didn't 
know exactly what he wa 


з talking about./205 I never experienced 
masturbation . . . up to that time,/306 


(5-second pause) 307 


Р. [So it’s quite possible 1 took uh—] 


[d 
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T. Well, what—what actually happened on that occasion? Can you 
remember? 

P. Yeah./308 He uh took down a book that he had uh in the book- 
case. And uh, it was an old book, I remember—a red, red cover./309 
And uh, uh . . . starting. reading some things out of it/310 And 
h some book that was written by a theologian.311 


it, it was evidently u 
sounded Bibli- 


It had some Biblical phraseology and, and terms in it, or 
cal, let's say, religious./31? 

T. Do you remember those? 

P. No./313 


(6-second pause) 21% 


T. Was it the story of Onan? 
P. Of who?/#15 

T. Onan. 

P. Мо./316 


(5-second раџѕе) 217 


P. It was one of those every—"what-every-young-boy-should-know" 


books./318 


(11-second pause)319-320 


P. For some reason or other that book stayed with те./321 [It 
was—stayed in, in, even reached a]—when I got married, I had a lot 


of textbooks./322 I just took them along with me./323 I thought I 
work./221 And that was one of 


might use them for reference in my 
And I don't think I ever looked at 


the books that uh stuck around./323 
it again./326 

T. What do you mean "it stayed with you," you mean? 

P. It just seemed to be a— 

T. It couldn't have been— 

P. —part of my possessions./3?* 

T. —that it followed you around— 

P. I guess he uh, no he gave me the book./3285 And I think he asked 


me to read it, after he had discussed it a little./329 


2. Comments on Excerpt 


: Since some of the problems one meets in unitizing spoken language are 
illustrated by this excerpt, we shall comment on difficult decisions. The 
first utterance of the patient is considered a complete unit, even though 
there is no explicit subject and verb. The utterance is considered a completive 
Sentence (1, p. 176) because it supplements an earlier speech of the therapist. 
he earlier speech was a question, “Well, what comes to mind?” 
. It is debatable whether Unit 296 should have been considered complete 
in itself. V hich usually signals that the words that follow are to be joined 
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o 
to the preceding words (2, pp. 101, 154). It seems D E 
consider this a “complete and novel utterance (1, p. 172) —À 
connection with what precedes is very loose; the which refers to t es ОБ, 
sex training in general, not to any specific word or words in ni eem 
Unit 296 might be put in more grammatical form by rephrasing it 
"I never had that dinned into me, never drummed into me. 


n. 
Another problem comes up in 297. There is no object for the verb br 
the therapist interrupted before the patient could complete the sentence. $e. 
such cases, we count the utterance as a unit if the meaning is clear, 1.€., pde 
should be possible to score the unit. 'The reader can, in this case, ош mi 
the utterance with enough certainty to permit scoring of the conteng 
scorer assumes the patient meant to finish the sentence with “it. -" 

Note that the periods of silence are treated as units, each five-second age 
counting as one unit. In reporting reliability data, we do not include th 
silence units. Obviously, their designation is highly reliable. ia 

The first part of Unit 302 was considered by the unitizer to consist : 
"false starts.” Therefore, 302 is scored as only one unit, even though the 
early part of the unit contains a subject and a verb. T 

Note, following Unit 303, that "Oh, it was—it was uh—" is not a hi 
This phrase is not a unit because it has not been completed and the POT: 
ing is not clear. The same comment applies to the utterance following 30/: 
"So it's quite possible I took uh—." 

Units 309 and 310 show that sometimes one unit may surround anes 
“He uh took down uh a book that he had uh in the bookcase and uh, S: 
Vh ил... starting reading some things out of it" is a unit. A ШЕ, 
might group both of these units into a single sentence by virtue of ЫР 
parenthetic form, but according to our rules these are two separate units. 


à 3 4 1). 
Unit 315, though ungrammatical, is a supplement question (1, р. 17 ) 
As such, it is considered a complete unit. 


š eee ? е ей: 
Unit 322 again illustrates an incomplete phrase which cannot be scor 
"It was—stayed in, in, even reached a—,” 


E. Can Intonationar PATTERNS AND Pauses Serve As RELIABLE 


Curs ror Uxrrizixc? 

Statements in some linguists’ writi 

intonations and pauses can be reliabl 
spoken English. For example, 

phonemes of pitch mark the end 

scribing three ty 


ngs would lead one to suppose that 
y used as signals of the structure pi 
Bloomfield says: “In English, rigid 
ОЁ sentences" (1, p. 170). After s 
Pes of final pitch (1, рр, 114-115), he goes on to descri 
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a further pitch phoneme which he calls pause-pitch or suspension-pitch. 
This consists of a rise of pitch before a pause within a sentence. “It is 
used,” Bloomfield says (1, p. 115), “in contrast with final-pitches, to show 
that the sentence is not ending at a point where otherwise the phrasal form 
would make the end of a sentence possible.” 


However, if one tries to divide speech into sentences by making use only 
of intonation and pauses, ignoring grammar, one discovers that it can’t be 
done. Recent linguistic research has shown that “the signals of the kind of 
sentence are features of form and arrangement other than intonation” (2, 
р. 285). “Only in a few instances,” Fries (2, р. 285) says, "is a contrast 
in intonation a distinguishing feature.” What is true for contrasts between 
different kinds of sentences is also true for signalling of the ends of sen- 
tences; features of form and arrangement almost always provide the sig- 
nals, intonation is seldom a distinguishing feature.* 

There is apparently only one occasion in which intonation and pauses 
provide the distinctive cues for sentence division. This is the construction 
of parataxis—“in which two forms united by no other construction are 
united by the use of only one sentence pitch” (1, p. 171). The compound 
sentence and the construction of parenthesis are two varieties of parataxis. 

The compound sentence, consisting of two independent clauses not sepa- 
rated by a period, is, as Fries points out (2, p. 252), primarily a matter of 
the punctuation of written materials. A so-called compound sentence occur- 
ting in spoken language could be distinguished from two simple sentences 
only if a rising pitch at the end of the first independent clause signalled that 
the independent clauses were linked. This sometimes happens, but Fries 
reports: “In the mechanically recorded materials of speech examined only 
a very few instances occurred with a clear 3-2-3 intonation [i.e., rising pitch] 
before one of these sequence signals. ‘These were only with the words and 
and but.” 


In the parenthetic construction one form interrupts another, the inter- 
Tupting form usually being preceded and followed by a pause-pitch (1, p. 
186). 'The fact that the first independent clause is interrupted by another 
Independent clause makes it possible to recognize the parenthetic construc- 


tion without much reliance on intonational cues. It should be possible in 
—— 


а example, Kenneth L. Pike (4), after studying the intonational patterns that 

We: when two persons read dialogue from a play, reported : woga of the pauses 

m. were final in type 15.9 per cent nevertheless occurred in the middle of sen- 

incen Of the pauses tentative in character, more than half, 50.1 per cent, neverthe- 
5 occurred at the ends of sentences." " 
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most cases, therefore, to recognize the parenthetic form from the typescript, 
without hearing the tape. 


Because these two varieties of parataxis are infrequent, and because we 
wished to do our unitizing from the ty 


pescript if possible, we made no 
provision for taking 


account of compound sentences and parenthetic forms. 
We have treated each independent clause in these constructions as a separate 
unit. However, anyone who wished to modify our rules to take account of 
compound sentences and parenthetic forms could do so quite easily. To dis- 
tinguish the compound sentence from two simple sentences, he would have 
to listen to the sound record; to identify the parenthetic constructions, it 


might be sufficient for him only to notice instances in which one independent 
clause was interrupted by another. 


In summary: One cannot use in 
selves as cues for unitizing. There 
features would be helpful as suppl 


tonational patterns and pauses by them- 
аге à very few occasions on which these 
ementary criteria for unitizing. 


had lish i i To find out whether we 
a pos is ed this, we gave one of our unitizers an interview transcript 
completely lacking in punctuation and capitalization and asked her to divide 


It into sentences. When she had done so, we compared her markings with 
those of another worker who had unitized from the ordinary punctuated and 
capitalized typescript, The worker who had the typescript without punctua- 
tion placed 93 per cent of her division marks at the same place as the other 
unitizer had placed hers. The agreement between these workers is practi- 
cally as good as the agreement between two workers who both use a punc- 


tuated typescript. We conclude that Punctuation has a negligible influence 
on unitizing, if our rules are followed faithfully 


С. Summary 


studying reliability of classifi- 
аге, For these reasons, attention must 


id лаш 


бажання 


Дай 
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On cues from intonation and pauses, and that it does not depend on cues 
from punctuation or capitalization. 


4. 
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NATIONAL PREFERENCES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
FROM TWENTY-THREE NATIONS* 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 


J. D. Kzzuw AND E. TERRY PnorHRo' ? 


А. PROBLEM 


There have been a great many studies in which university students in the 
United States have been presented with the names of national groups, and 
have been asked to indicate in one way or another their responses to those 
names. Klineberg (3, pp. 130-131) has summarized these investigations 
by Pointing to “а rather definite hierarchy of preferences, with groups like 
the British, French, Canadians, and Scandinavian peoples among the most 
preferred; Italians, Russians, Poles, Jews, and others, in an intermediate 
category; and usually Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Turks, and Negroes among 
the least preferred.” He mentions that a study in Canada had yielded 
similar results. 


ee 

*Received in the Editorial Office on August 14, 1956, and published immediately 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 

1This study was conceived and carried out by Dr. Keehn. Dr. Prothro was 
Primarily responsible for the interpretation of the data and the preparation of this 
report. 

2The authors wish to express their deep appreciation to the following persons 
for their codperation in obtaining data, although they would like to make clear that 
those persons are in no way responsible for the plan of the study or the interpreta- 
tion placed on the data: Dr. C. J. Adcock, Victoria University College, Wellington, 
New Zealand; Dr. Abdul Aziz Bassam, Higher Teachers College, Baghdad, Iraq; 
rof. C. Bondy, University of Hamburg, Germany (data lost in transit) ; Prof. S. 
Clark, University of Saskatchewan, Canada; Prof. H. C. K. Duijker, University 
of Amsterdam, Holland; Prof. H. Duker, University of Marburg, Germany; Prof. 
+ Fieandt, University of Helsinki, Finland; Dr. J. F. Forrester, St. Christopher’s 
Training College, Vepery, Madras, India; Dr. J. E. Goldthorpe, Dept. of Sociology 
and Professor A. J. Warner, Dept. of English, Makerere College, University Col- 
lege of East Africa, Uganda; Prof. G. Humphrey, University of Oxford, England; 

т. А. Husquinet, University of Liege, Belgium; Dr. G. Jahoda, University College 
of the Gold Coast, Africa; Prof. G. Jilani, University of Dacca, East Pakistan; 
т. Rosa Katz, Ostermalmsgaten 97, Stockholm, Sweden; Prof. T. Kondo, Uni- 
pty of Hiroshima, Japan; Prof. A. H. el-Koussy, Ein Shams University, Cairo, 
sti Prof. R. Meili, University of Berne, Switzerland; Dr. D. R. Meyer, Ohio 
Aye University, U. S. A.; Mr. С. Miller, Allepo College, Allepo, Syria; Dr. K. 

iller, University of Tasmania, Australia; Dr. E. O. Milton, University of Ten- 
Nessee, U. S, A.; Mr. A. Oppenheim, London School of Economics & Political 
се London, England; Prof. F. Padalino, Institute of Applied Psychology, Venice, 
var Dr. J. Pinillos, University of Madrid, Spain; Dr. C. A. Rogers, Auckland 
Ae ay College, New Zealand; Miss Wilma Scott, University of Melbourne, 
ызаа; Prof. L. Seelye, Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey; Dr. R. Taft, Uni- 
€rsity of Western Australia. 
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'The responses of persons in other countries have not been so bye os 
examined. In an international poll conducted by Elmo Roper (3, gom 
members of several European countries chose the United States, ie 
Britain, and Switzerland as places they would prefer to live if a uh 
to leave their own countries. "These choices are compatible with the d |] 
can pattern of preferences. Similarly, in UNESCO poll reporte Be 
Buchanan and Cantril (1) it was found that respondents in America " 
Western Europe usually selected Americans or some Western a 
group as those toward whom they felt “most friendly.” On the other pe 
social distance studies in the Near East (6) and in India (4), while x 
focused on this issue, have suggested that the usual hierarchy of — 
may be replaced in Asia by a preference for persons of cultures similar 
that of the respondents. " 

In spite of the paucity of data on national preferences of various реор 2 
newspapers and even scholarly journals refer frequently to presumed fac Š 
on the subject. One reads repeatedly of the fondness of the people of Nanm 
X for those of Nation Y, of the admiration of people of Nation Z for a 
culture of Nation 4, and of the growth or decline of feeling for Nations à 
and C among the peoples of Continent D. It is reasonable to believe thai 
widely held attitudes are of some significance in problems of d 
relations, but it is not reasonable to assert that such widely held attitu с 
have been ascertained with any degree of accuracy. "There is need for "M 
approach to this area which calls on objective techniques which are availa 
to social psychologists. Е ; 

In this study an attempt has been made to demonstrate the feasibility 0 


д 2 а 2 jects 
cross-national research on international attitudes. Although our subj 
were not chosen in a manner (or even in sufficient n 


generalizations about students’ attitudes in these co 
the technique used in organizing these data could г 
and more carefully selected samples. 

some of the techniques commonly use 
in the area of international attitudes, 


umber) to warrant any 
untries, we believe that 
eadily be used on larger 
In short, we have tried to show tha 
d in social psychology can be applie 


B. Procepurr 
l. Obtaining Data -— 
It was decided to conduct an exploratory study of the mutual gone 
students of a number of countries drawn from all continents. ‘The mem 


ё n- 
ship list of the 1954 bulletin of the British Psychological Society was co 


ә = 5 s < А ight be 
sulted in selecting countries where coöperation of psychologists mig 
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obtained. A list of 30 groups was drawn up. These groups were largely 
national groups, but we also included Africans, Armenians, and Palestinians. 
Armenians and Palestinians usually think of themselves as members of dis- 
tinct nationalities even though Armenia and Palestine as geographical areas 
have been incorporated into other states. Africans are not of one nationality, 
but we have used this term because of the unfamiliarity of non-Africans with 
differences between inhabitants of Uganda, the Gold Coast, etc. The 30 
groups were: African, American, Armenian, Australian, Belgian, Burmese, 
Brazilian, British, Canadian, Dutch, Egyptian, Finn, French, German, In- 
dian, Iraqi, Iranian, Israeli, Italian, Japanese, Jordanian, Lebanese, New 
Zealander, Pakistani, Palestinian, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, Syrian, Turk, 

One or more psychologist in each of the countries selected was sent a 
letter requesting his codperation. Each professor was requested to dis- 
tribute a questionnaire to about 30 “University or college students between 
the ages of about 16 and 25 years.” The questionnaire listed the 30 national 
groups and below the list were the following instructions: 


You are asked to select, in order, the four you like best and the four 
you like least. Imagine, for instance, that you might have the oppor- 
tunity to live with a group of these people. Which, in order of pref- 
erence, would you choose, omitting of course your own nationality? 


Now which four would you most strongly avoid? Which would you 
least like to live or work with? Write the group you most dislike by 5, 
and so on. 

бе LLL А 
6.——————————— 
4 ———————— 


$.————————— 


Eventually replies were received from all countries except Brazil, Burma, 

rance, Iran, and Israel. Data on the number, sex, and age of respondents 
are shown in Table 1. Responses of all subjects except those from Germany 
Were made in late 1954 or in 1955. One set of questionnaires from Ger- 
Many was lost in the mail, so another sample was obtained from that coun- 
try early in 1956. 
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2. Scoring Procedure 


Respondents were grouped according to nationality. Subjects listing them- 
selves as Arab Palestinians were grouped with those from Jordan under the 
name “Jordanian.” Those from Uganda and the Gold Coast were grouped 
as "African." The data from Syria were principally from students who 
listed their nationality as "Armenian," so "Syrian" 


was not included in our 
list of nationalities. 


For each group of students a general ranking of national preferences уаз 
obtained in the following manner. First, second, third, and fourth choices \ 
were weighted as 4, 3, 2, and 1 points respectively. 
received a "like" score which was the sum of 
A "dislike" score was obtained by 
preference score was the “like” 
nations were then ranked accor 


Each nation chosen 
all choices-by-weights products 
similar weighting of rejections. The 
score minus the "dislike" score. The rated 


ding to magnitude of the preference scores. 
In the German sample the follo 


from the list of possible choices: 


H . 1 ed 
wing names were inadvertently оті 
Turks, Spanish, Swedes, and Syrians. 


Ваа Canadian «========= American 


Swedish New 2, | australian ша african ч 
LA се 


Turk 
Britieh 


Armenian Italian 


Pakistani spanish 


| 


| — d 

9 > 

iade е | | 
lragt ———» Wi Lm Jordenian 

SocioGRAM or First Two CHOICES or 


or ^ 
EACH or THE NATIONAL Groups (CHOICE 
CouNTRY Nor PARTICIPATING Is ExcrupED) 
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C. RrsULTS 


The first four preferences of each of the 23 groups from which we were 
able to obtain data are shown in Table 1. 

In Figure 1 is presented a sociogram which shows the first two choices of 
each of our student groups. It must be recognized that each of the names 
in the diagram is serving a double function. It represents the nationality 
being selected, and it also represents the student group from that country 
which participated in our study. Thus an arrow going to the word “Cana- 
dian” means that some group has responded favorably to the general term 


TABLE 1 
EXPRESSED PREFERENCES OF 1,016 UNIVERSITY STUDENTS FROM 23 COUNTRIES 

Nationality of No. of Mean* 

respondents N females аре Preferences** 

African 95 9 26.7 American, British, Canadian, French 

American 63 19 23.6 Canadian, Swiss, German, British 

Armenian 24 2 19.2 American, Syrian, Swiss, French 

Australian 89 46 23 British, Canadian, New Zealander, 
American 

Belgian 31 10 19 French, Canadian, Swedish, American 

British 77 ==, Es Canadian, New Zealander, French, 
Swedish 

Canadian 22 8 22.5 American, Australian, British, New 
Zealander 

Dutch 54 33 24.6 French, Swedish, British, Canadian 

Egyptian 44 16 — German, Syrian, Lebanese, Swiss 

Finn 30 17 23.6 Swiss, German, French, British 

German 34 0 — Finns, British, Indian, Swiss 

Indian 31 31 22 British, American, Canadian, Swiss 

Iraqi 68 21 22 Egyptian, Syrian, Swiss, German 

Italian 37 10 18.2 American, Swiss, Spanish, Dutch 

Japanese 32 16 18 Swiss, British, French, Swedish 

Jordanian 21 2 20 Egyptian, Syrian, German, Swiss 

Lebanese 33 5 20.3 Swiss, Jordanian, Syrian, American 

New Zealander 94 8 26.2 ВОН Canadian, Australian, Swed- 
1S 

Pakistani 30 0 23 British, French, Swiss, Canadian 

Spanish 33 10 21.7 German, Italian, Swiss, American 

Swedish 30 15 25.6 British, Dutch, German, Swiss 

Swiss 27 4 20.6 Finn, Swedish, French, Dutch 

Turk 17 0 = American, German, Canadian, French 


* М 5 
4 *In some instances age was not reported by the correspondent. In other instances 
mean” was reported. In those instances in which age at last birthday was given 


b; 
ы Student, these ages were averaged. ? "үе 
ighest preference score is listed first, next highest is listed second, etc. 
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"Canadian." But an arrow from the word “Canadian” means that m 
Saskatchewan students responded favorably to the name of some nati 
Ne have included in the sociogram only the groups from which some ra 
were obtained. The choice of “France” by the Dutch students, for example, 
is not shown because we had no data from French students. 

Factor analysis of our data was conducted by computing rank-order waa 
relations between the choices of each national group and all of the meee 
The correlation matrix was factored by Thurstone’s centroid method an 


TABLE 2 
FACTOR Loapincs DERIVED FROM ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL RANKINGS 
Nationality Centroid Rotated , n? 
of subjects Р; Е, Е, F^ F's F’; 

African 9 —aü з о яа 12 ds 
American 88 14 16 66 29 55 82 
Armenian 70 16 09 a2 48 36 5 
Australian 73  —s4 33 83  —13 48 x 
Belgian 62 —19 17 54 13 38 22 
British 68 —55 10 63 —16 60 us 
Canadian 7 су 35 76 22 37 18 
New Zealander 78 —42 23 74 00 53 55 
Dutch 57  —35 53 02 —о+ 85 2 
Egyptian 07 64 24 03 60 —33 M 
German 3 —21 25 28 16 73 H 
Indian 6&  —14 ц 32 18 56 д 
Iraqi 40 80 13 0% 90 —09 32 
Jordanian 45 79 15 13 эп —os Ex 
Lebanese 64 43 06 28 68 23 59 

Italian 62 39 —24 05 64 42 R 
Pakistani 32 —15 2 39 оз 4 iz 
Spanish 67 43 —is —12 70 60 Bá 
Swedish 52 —%6 09 50 —16 46 КА 
Turk 50  —31 —31 13 —03 64 ES 
Japanese +2 и á ag 00 30 40 23 
Finnish 60 —14 —49 00 16 76 61 
Swiss 73 —32 —24 32 06 76 68 


three factors extracted, T] 


:mple 
i hese factors Were rotated blindly toward simP i 
structure. Centroid and г 


otated loadings are shown in Table 2. 


All listed 
er chosen 


3 relations we ез. 
hese correl th ге based Upon an ү of 27 tanked nationalities. { 
һоїсез 


Countries were include except Brazi 
hi azil and Bur i 
ma, whi hardly ev 
Jordan and Palestine were treated as unit, P vh ЕЧ you between d 
German students and other Students Were based upon ES W ot 2s 
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Interpretation of the rotated factors is fairly easy. On the first factor 
high loadings are obtained by Australia, Canada, and New Zealand fol- 
lowed by America and Britain. This factor seems to represent the prefer- 
ence pattern of the English-speaking countries. According to this pattern, 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and America are preferred over 
the other countries while the Japanese, Egyptians, Israelis, and Turks are 
consistently rejected. 

On the second factor very high loadings were found for Jordanians and 
Iraqis, and high loadings for Spanish, Lebanese, Jtalians, and Egyptians. 
This pattern can be called an Arab-Mediterranean preference order. Ac- 
cording to it, Egyptians, Syrians, Germans, and Swiss are held in highest 
esteem, and the Turks and Israelis are regularly rejected. 

The third factor extracted from the analysis might be called a Western 
European factor. Highest loadings on this factor were obtained by the 
Dutch, Finns, Swiss, and Germans. The Turkish, British, and Spanish 
groups were next. Countries high on this factor typically express prefer- 
ences for France, Finland, and Germany and reject such Middle-Easterners 
as Armenians, and Egyptians. 

Students from several countries expressed preferences which identified 
them with more than one factor. The British and the American students 
were high on both the English and Western European factors. Armenians 
(all of whom resided in Lebanon and Syria) had moderate loadings on all 


three factors, The New Zealanders and Australians in our sample had 
heavy loading on the first factor and a moderate loading on Western 


European factor. 

The preferences of several of the countries were not well represented by 
the factors extracted. The h? column in Table 2 indicates the amount of 
Variance in the rankings assigned by each group which is accounted for by 
our three factors. As might be expected from 
assigned the factors, the choices of the Pakistani, Japanese, and African 


groups are not accounted for to any degree by the factors which we found. 


the names which we have 


D. Discussion 
1. The Preference Patterns 
It can be seen from Figure 1 that the British, Swiss, and Americans are 
the most preferred groups. The fact that a large number of the persons 
who gathered the data were members of the British Psychological Society 
May account for some of the pro-British choices, and the fact that everyone 
who gathered data was thereby codperating with an American university 
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(albeit one in Lebanon) may account for some of the pro-American ie 
Both the African and Indian samples were taken from тахи 
schools, and it can be seen that both placed the British and Americans at t 
heir preference lists. р 
^m s Dies hand, information from other studies fits fairly well with 
the data which we obtained. The many American studies of social distance 
cited earlier have revealed a pattern similar to that which we found. The 
Canadian study mentioned by Klineberg (3) yielded results similar to those 
found here, and the Roper poll which Klineberg describes found that the 
British chose Australia and Canada, the Italians chose America and Switzer- 
land, the Canadians chose America and Britain, and the Americans chose 
Canada and Britain. All of those agree with those in our sample. On the 


; рай аї 
other hand, Roper found that the Swiss chose America and Britain and th 
the Swedes chose America and Switzerland. 


were high but did not head the list. 
poll asked a slightly different question, 


different sample, it would seem tha 
well. 


In our sample, those choices 
In view of the fact that the Roper 
asked it in 1948, and asked it of а 
t our data agree with his remarkably 


Of the nine countries sampled in the UN 
in this study. Although the survey 
heavily by attitudes generated in Wo 
use of open-ended questions which eli 
dislikes, there was considerable simil 


ESCO survey, five are included 
results seem to have been influenced 
rld War II (1, p. 41), and by the 
cited only the most salient likes and 


. . 5. 
arity between their results and our 
Their Italians preferred Americans and Swiss and rejected Germans, just & 


did our Italian students. ‘Their Australians were instructed to exclude 
the English from their responses. The Americans were then the most liked 
nationality and the Japanese the most disliked. Our Australian students 
ranked American highest of non-Commonwealth peoples and ranked e 
Japanese lowest. Again it appears that there is similarity in the rankings 
found in the two studies, | 

The British respondents in the UNESCO study listed Americans, the 
people of the Dominions and the French as liked and the Germans and 
Japanese as disliked. Our British students listed Canadians, New Zealanders, 
and French as liked and the Japanese as most disliked. The chief differ- 
ences here are the somewhat lower tanking of Americans and somewhat 
higher ranking of Germans by our students, These differences may be ne 
to changes in attitudes between 1948 and 1955. The Germans, both in 


4We have excluded from this disc. 


А x 3 ; were 
1 А n th ussion all nominations of countries which 
not on the questionnaire distributed by us. 
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our study and in the UNESCO study, rated the British and the Swiss high. 
In our study, however, they also rated Finns and Indians high and Israelis 
low, while these three countries were not mentioned often enough to appear 
in the reported results of the 1948 study. 

The Americans who participated in the UNESCO study listed the British, 
French, and Canadians as most liked and the Japanese as most disliked. 
Germans were mentioned as most liked by some and as most disliked by 
others. The American students of our study differed only in that the 
favorable choices of Germans far outnumbered the rejections, and in that 
the Swiss replaced the French as one of the favorite nationalities. With 
respect to choice of British and Canadians, and rejection of the Japanese, 
cud American students agreed with the American subjects of the earlier 
stu у, 


A social distance study was conducted in the Indian state of Madras by 


Kuppusamy (4) but his interest was centered principally on the various 
Social groups in Madras. Nevertheless, he did note that Christians were 
rated high and Moslems low, and our study found that our Indian sample 
from Madras placed Christian countries highest and the Moslem countries 
of Pakistan and Turkey at the bottom. 

In general, then, it seems that our d 
Preferences of the nations from which our samples are drawn. 


xplanation for this somewhat surprising fact may be that in many countries 
are widespread and generally accepted, so that even 


students will reveal the pattern. 


ata agree quite well with the known 
One possible 


the preference patterns 
a л ne 
haphazard selection of university 


2. The Sociogram 


Although British, Swiss, and Americans are all frequently chosen as per- 
Sons our students would like to live among, there are interesting differences 
in the groups choosing each of these “stars.” The British are chosen by 
pommonwealth and Western European countries, the Americans are chosen 

Y students from technologically underdeveloped countries but not those 
ош Europe, and the Swiss have a remarkably general popularity. It must 
n recognized, of course, that samples from a large number of Eastern 
"Wropean countries or from a large number of South American countries 
might have had a drastic effect on the patterns shown. Our data indicate 
gena preferences among these groups of students, and are not a measure 
ver-all international standing. 

Tes sociogram shows quite clearly 

at their preferences for non-A 


that the Arab states form a cluster, 
rab states are Germany and Switzer- 
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land. Turkey is not a part of this group in spite of Cattell's having nat 
(2) that Egypt, Iraq, and Turkey form a cluster with respect to cultura 
characteristics. Р 

The mutual choice of Canadians and Americans is of interest because 1t 
is the only example we found of such mutual choice between adjoining coun- 
tries. There were many examples of a group choosing a country fairly 


nearby, but strong dislike of immediate neighbors were more common than 
preference for them! 


3. The Factor Analysis 


The advantages of factor analysis of sociometric choices is fairly well 
demonstrated by this study. Whereas the patterns in a sociogram are 
determined by the “most preferred” and “most disliked” categories, a factor 
analysis weights the entire range of preference scores. Whereas the interpre- 
tation of a sociogram continues to depend in part o 


n the somewhat arbi- 
trary spatial arrangement, 


» in spite of efforts to standardize the procedure 
(5, pp. 411-412), the interpretation in factor analysis is more under the 
control of mathematical convention, The factor analysis of our data has 
yielded considerable information which could not have been obtained from 
the sociogram. The interpretation of our American, Armenian, and Pakis- 
tani preference patterns, for example, is enhanced considerably by reference 
to Table 2. Our study bears out the comment of Lindzey and Borgatta 


І d аай f 
(5, p. 444) that the value of sociometry is enhanced by the application © 
quantitative techniques, 


МЕ Р es 
It is interesting to note that the clusters of student patterns of preference 


is not identical with the clusters of nations which Cattell (2) found by 
analyzing such factual data as birth rate, population density, extent of 
polygamy, ete. Britain differs greatly from the Australia-Canada-New Zea 
land group on such criteria, but we find that British students are closely 
linked with students from those countries with respect to nations preferred 


and rejected. Turkey was linked with Egypt and Iraq in Cattell’s analysis, 

: : P ire a5 
but we found that Turkish students did not respond to our questionnaire 4 
did the Arab subjects, 


4. The Technique 

From our experience with this questionnaire 
we received from the persons ad 
be in order: the wording 
Students were asked to se 
'They were then 


‚ and from the letters which 
ministering it, one comment would seem t? 
of the Questionnaire was not entirely satisfactory: 
lect groups that they “like best" and “like least. 
asked to imagine that they were confronted with the choice 
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of living with, or not living with, the groups. Ambiguity would have been 
reduced by omitting the general terms "like" and "dislike" and restricting 
the choice to choosing an emigration site. In this way the Lebanese stu- 
dent who has much in common with Jordanian students, but who prefers the 
Swiss standard of living, would have had a clearer choice. In future studies 
of this type, the criterion of the choice should be made more explicit. 


The use of the term “dislike” produced special difficulties in administering 
the scale, particularly in Western Europe and in North America. Students 
who have been taught that negative reactions on a basis of the single prop- 
erty of nationality are unsophisticated and undemocratic are understand- 
ably reluctant to report such reactions, especially in the setting of a psy- 
chology class. As Vinacke observed in his study of stereotypes (7), many 
Students believe that the "liberal" point of view requires that they think 
of all peoples as exactly alike on the average. For this reason it would 
seem likely that choice of a country to live in, or a list of preferences only, 
would be easier to obtain from university students than the type of choices 
which we have endeavored to obtain. We have no way of knowing the 
number of persons who preferred not to participate in our study because of 
this problem, but of the students who did participate a few were willing to 
register their preferences but not willing to register their dislikes. 

If the questionnaire were modified somewhat on a basis of the experience 
gained from this preliminary study, would the technique yield useful data? 
It is our opinion that it would. The relationships revealed by the present 
Study seem to lend themselves to meaningful interpretation, and to have im- 
Plications for students of international attitudes. 


E. SUMMARY 


In view of the fact that various groups of American students have been 
shown repeatedly to have a fairly consistent ranking order of national pref- 
erences, it was decided to examine such preferences of students in other 
Countries, Students from 23 nations of North America, Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and Australasia were asked to select from a list of national groups those 


with whom they would most like and most dislike living. А sociogram and 


a factor analysis were made of the sociometric data so obtained. The data 
revealed three preference patterns, and it was possible to group the samples 
from many of the countries in terms of such patterns. Some of the impli- 
Cations of our data were discussed, and some possibilities for refining the 
technique were pointed out. 
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THE PERSONALITY PROFILES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENTS* 


Walter V. Clarke Associates, Inc. 


WALTER V. CLARKE 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This study was conducted to test the predictive efficiency of certain stand- 
ardized Activity Vector Analysis score profiles with respect to life insur- 
ance agent selection. 

The Activity Vector Analysis (3) is embodied in a form containing 81 
adjective and adjective phrases of a generally nonderogatory connotation 
which are responded to under two conditions: first, whether or not anyone 
has ever used them in describing the individual and second, whether the 
Individual believes they really describe him. The analysis of the response 
15 made in terms of four basic vectors of behavior in a score profile. 

Studies (2, 3) have shown that certain patterns or syndromes tend to 
occur and these syndromes seem to be associated with success in particular 
types of work situations. For example, outside salesmen tend to have a 
Personality profile which is characterized as the “Sales Pattern.” Other 
salesmen who are also successful, but whose technique of selling is somewhat 
different, show a pattern known as the “High-Pressure Sales Pattern” 
(Administrative), Both of these patterns (see Figure 1) were postulated 
as “good” for life insurance sales, and it was on the basis of these patterns 
that judgments of success in terms of high production and failure in terms 
of low production were made. In addition, other test characteristics indica- 
tive of negative behavior were taken into account. 


B. PROBLEM 


Р То relate performance as a life insurance agent to predictions of per- 
Ormance based on similarity or dissimilarity of Subject AVA score profiles 
t ] " 

9 standardized reference profiles. 


C. Jos STUDIED 
Sell ordinary life insurance to new and old clients; paid on a commission 
955; do not carry a service and collection debit, but concentrate on sales 


* (4 n . H n 
Я Received in the Editorial Office оп August 14, 1956, and published immediately 
Tovincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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4 . ‘isting pclicy 
of new coverage in accordance with followup of the needs of existing р 
holders and the discovery of new prospects. 


D. (GEOGRAPHICAL Locations 


Inited 
The agents in this study were located generally throughout the Uni 
States with the home office in New England. 


E. POPULATION 


Activity Vector Analysis Profile Summary Cards (resultant pattern anb 
on 167 life insurance agents, paid production records for the year 1950, m 
well as the agent's location and the date of his employment with the — 
pany, were made available for the study. Any individual who was also * 
supervisor or a general agent was indicated. 

Of the 167 agents whose records were an 
general agents and were elimin 
paid production figures would 
productive efficiency. 


alyzed, 15 were supervisors 01 
ated from the study on the basis that the 
not provide a reasonable estimate of nee 
Such persons spend considerable time in the training 
and development of other agents, and as a result, their actual paid gum 
tion tends to be somewhat less than it would be if they were on a qt 
basis, although they are usually outstanding agents. It is interesting to not 


» ne 
that each of the 15 Supervisors had good AVA “Sales Patterns.” Not ? 
would have been rejected by AVA, 


AV loy- 
It was also necessary to eliminate all those salesmen who began с o 
: са 
ment during the year 1950 and who, as a result, had less than one ye 
experience, since their p 


. . . re B 5, S ime; 
aid production, being for differing periods of ti 
would not be comparable. 


This elimin 


ents 
ated 41 cases from the group, leaving a total of 111 a£ 
for the study. 


Е. Crirerion 
Although paid Production is an objectiv. 


ing per 
e measure of successful selling P 
formance by an agent, it is no 


* H H H t out 
t necessarily indicative of the efforts РЧ can 
by that agent nor of his real ability as a salesman. One large sale 


. pa her 
throw the paid production figure considerably out of balance. On the к 
; 4 à isfact 
hand, the number of sales made by an agent is also a relatively unsatis ырат 
measure, being affected by such variables as distances to be traveled, wh ie. 
the geographical location is Tural or urban, and other similar varia ra 
However, since it is the standard generally used by the company in cst! 


Ў s авай 
ing the value of its agents, Paid production was taken as the best meas 
of sales ability. 


абы йй Án 
LO A 


—_——— 
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It should be noted that the company also takes into pasane dams m 
made by the general agents in the field and by its own танас ар 
who come in contact with these agents. However, since peer 
judgments is highly subjective, they were not used as a cri ] 


и й < JITH THE COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTION oF 1950 PAID PRODUCTION BY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE W 


i Years with the company 
Paid prod. ea. vith 


i 5 and i 
a "c! 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 over Tota 
units 2 


50 1 1 
1,500 | 
1,450 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,250 
1,200 
1,150 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 
950 
900 
850 | 
800 : 
750 
700 
650 1 
600 
550 1 
500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 
50 
0 
N= 


= 
ос о кн н юкны + 


Сую чо суюл кою 
з mow IU 
©ю кюк чао 
e 


Y 
ES 


Average— $281,000. 
Tedian —$239,000. 
Tode —$225,000. 


Table 1 shows the distribution of 1950 paid сеа for = of the 
groups, separated on the basis of years of experience wit! es а. у. u 

The mean earnings of the 111 agents was $281,000. The на ы un 
ings were $239,000 and the mode, $225,000. It is interes ng ho 
that the Конин of central tendency for this particular group of agents 
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somewhat above a reported company minimum standard of $200,000.00, 
indicating that the group is made up of highly-successful agents. 

The paid production figures for these 111 agents ranged from around 
$10,000 to over $1,500,000. All of the agents in this study might be con- 
sidered as satisfactory or better, since a certain amount of selection had 
taken place through the use of other selective devices as well as through in- 
terview and training, together with the termination of persons obviously 
unsuited for this type of work. It is to be presumed that the group of 
agents still employed is a fairly select group and representative of a relatively 
narrow range of the total population. In spite of this, it was decided to use 
the average paid production figure of $281,000 as a dividing point between 
the satisfactory agents and those considered low producers and determine 
whether or not the Activity Vector Analysis could discriminate between the 
high and low earners within what is actually a satisfactory group. 


Ап executive of the company reported that, in their opinion, the mean 
paid production figure of $281,000 would be considered somewhat high, 
since for practical purposes, any paid production over $200,000 a year would 
be considered as good. Table 1 indicates the distribution of the 111 agents 
over the range of paid production. The resulting curve is seen to be highly 
skewed, and if the company standard of $200,000.00 paid production is 


used, 37.5 per cent of the "satisfactory" agents are below this figure 41 
about 67 per cent are above, 


Sales Pattern High-Pressure Sales Patter” 


FIGURE 1 
AVA STANDARDS FOR PREDICTION 
Figure i i 
Ge в м ing trend in paid production as it increases by yea" © 
pected, the increase is marked during the first few gears wn 
€ en 
fth year, suggesting that a “good” © 
ears of experience. 


р 
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N= 54* 
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AVERAGE PAID PRODUCTION UNITS OF $1000,000 
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*Complete data available on 54 of the 111 cases 


FIGURE 2 


TREND IN AVERAGE PAID ркористтох WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


G. Srupy CONDITIONS IN THE SALES FIELD 
rformance with any test OT combination of instru- 
d effect of many variables which influ- 


As a result, we may expect a 
d other indices of validity in the 


Prediction of sales pe 
ments is complicated by the combine 
ence an individual salesman's production. 
Wide range of correlation in coefficients an 


Prediction of sales performance. 
Specifically, some of the more important variables influencing a salesman's 
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Е i 5 
production are these: sales training program, amount and ү per 
supervision, product advantages and disadvantages, product qose 
market characteristics, company reputation, sales environment c с wei 
tics of territory), competition, economic conditions, prospects prev! e 
perience and attitudes, interpersonal compatibility (salesmen and рта нее 
salesman's compensation plan (incentive), company policies influencing $4 
man's motivation. 

H. PROCEDURE 


By visually comparing each test profile with the standard profiles (Fig 
ure 1), each was rated as either indicative of high production ай са 
of low production on the basis of judged similarity or dissimilarity to t 
family of profile shapes. 

The administration of the Activity Vector Analysis was done under "à 
supervision of trained AVA Analysts of the company and were scored in t 2 
home office where the preliminary analyses were made. 


I. Discussion or RESULTS 


e 

Table 2 reveals that of those rated low by AVA, six or 19 per cent pe 

above the average paid production of $281,000, whereas of those rated е 
by AVA, 42 per cent ог 34 were above the average of $281,000. On 


TABLE 2 
AVA PREDICTION Versus PAID PRODUCTION STANDARD OF $281,000 
AVA prediction 
Paid production Low High ) 
g 3& 
Above Standard of 281,000 6 *(.05) 34 * (31) a ы 64) 
Below Standard of 281,000 25 *(23) 46 *(41) 7 (1.00) 
Trot = + 42 31 *(28) 80 *(72) Dn 
X? = 5.51 
Р = 02 
*Percentages of Total Sample. 
TABLE 3 
AVA PREDICTION Versus PAID PRODUCTION STANDARD OF $200,000 er 
AVA icti 
Paid production Low кешш 
62) 
Above Standard of 200,000 ПЕТЕ *(.52 6: 
Below Standard of 200,000 20 Viae 2 Med 42 Han 
Trot = +53 31 *(28) 80 *(72) dis 
X? — 1241 
р = 1 


*Percentages of Total Sample. - ——— 


| 
f 
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TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN "HiGH" AND “Low”? GROUPS IN TERMS OF AVERAGE PAID 
PRODUCTION 
(Prediction based on Standard Pattern-Resultant Pattern only) 
Rated low Rated high 
Average Average 
N paid prod. N paid prod. Total 
5 years 12 228,336 28 407,106 +0 
4 years 3 109,536 13 366,070 16 
3 years 3 113,994 9 243,809 12 
2 years 3 117,017 14 277,73 17 
1 year 10 194,027 16 263,454 26 
‘Total: 31 183,264 80 307,884 111 
Difference А $119,620.00 
Critical ratio for the total group 3.9346 


other hand, based on a production standard of $200,000 (Table 3), eleven 
or 35 per cent among those rated low by AVA were above this standard, 
while 58 or 73 per cent of those rated high produced above the $200,000 
paid production standard. 

This indicates a significant relationship between AVA predictions and 
paid production which falls somewhere between r = +.42 and r = +.53, 
RATED LOW BY AVA STANDARDS 


Average Produktion 
- 188,264 


RATED HIGH BY AVA STANDARDS 


be ProduEtion 
307,884 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PAID PRODUCTION IN $1000 
00015 NI NOILINGONd Alvd ЛУПММУ 39v8u3AY 


10 3 3 3 2 
NUMBER OF SALESMEN 


1 2 3 4 5 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Avena FIGURE 3 
ERAGE PAID PRODUCTION AS RELATED TO AVA RATING AND TO YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
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М j the two 
when years of experience are not taken Into account and when 
production standards used are Set as selection levels. 


The average paid Production for the entire group of those € Ls 
is $307,884. In contrast, the average for the entire group pA "bs 
poor is $188,264. The difference in Paid production is $119,62 «oU. io 
difference is significant at greater than the .01 level of significance, pice 
chances are better than 99 in 100 that the difference is not due to chance. 


J. Summary anp Coxcrusioxs 


i best 
1. Two AVA standardized score profiles were used as hypothesized 
profiles with which to predict High versus Low 


paid production of 111 
life insurance salesmen 


ч ‚ é among 
- The distribution of paid production end 
о Ж ivi i 
these salesmen was examined and two critical levels of productivity u iables 
as cut-offs in testing AVA Predictions, Additional uncontrolled varia 


А . 7. 
contaminating influences in this kind of wa d 
patterns for life insurance agents as postula 
etween "high" anq 


“low” producers. 
3. These selections, based on AVA, result 


; ar 
in differences which аррей 


years of experience, suggesting that AVA can 
"one year flash in the pan" n die 
9 determine: (a) actual value of ot p 
се of city size, (c) influence of experience, (d) те 
e) other Possible predictive factors in AVA. 


5. Further study should be made t 
Patterns, (5) influen 


ability of Criteria, ( 
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THE PICTURE WORLD TEST: A NEW PROJECTIVE 
'TECHNIQUE* 


School of Medicine, University of Southern California 


CuHanLorrE BUHLER! AND Morse P. Manson? 


The Picture World Test (PWT) is a new projective technique. It can 
be administered to individuals as well as to groups. It can be used with 
groups for diagnostic and therapeutic purposes.? 


A. INTRODUCTION or THE PWT 


The РТ was devised mainly for the purpose of creating a version of 
the original World Test for adults. The World Test for children con- 
sists of miniature objects which enable the subject to construct an outdoor 
World to his liking. Surprisingly enough when the РИТ was presented to 
children and adolescents, they worked well with it. The P//T may be 
used with children from 6 years and older.* 

PWT constructions reveal attitudes to life and to the world, as well as 
the dynamics involved in selecting and organizing of the materials. 

The РИТ consists of 12 scenes representing scenes of life This ap- 
Proach eliminates the handling of the toy objects of the World T'est which 
did not appeal to adult subjects. In the PWT the subject chooses scenes 
rather than objects. The 12 scenes represent: A—Farm, B—City-Uni- 
versity, C—Mountain-Beach, D—Slum, E—Church-Assembly Hall, F— 
Suburbs, G—Factory-Business, H—Jungle-Island, I—Dream-World, J— 
War-Destruction, K—Desert-Retreat, L—Hospital-Prison. 

Each subject has the chance to be creative with this material not only in 
the selection and arrangement of the pictures, but also in connecting the 
Scenes with landscape or vehicles or adding additional subjects in the scenes 


= 


"Received in the Editorial Office on August 29, 1956, and published immediately 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
ue Buhler devised the test and is responsible for the manner in which the pic- 
Ures were designed as well as for the evaluation procedure as introduced so far. 
Man ere P. Manson is responsible for the protocol booklet and the editing of the 
ual, 
Maite PWT is available from Western Psychological Services, 10655 Santa 
зр1са Blvd, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
children. Welty is preparing a comparative study of the PWT and the WT with 
n. 
in abe authors wish to thank Ben Mayer, Los Angeles, for his skill and coóperation 
€signing the pictures and the symbol list. n 
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inati 7 i ro- 
or the connecting areas according to his imagination. А 1 aci А iei 
vides the subject with symbolic houses, trees, people, pe Mae de 
other objects to be drawn with which he can enrich the wor a viele 
original scenes. Excessive interest in specific items or о 


i iti addition 
pation with but one type of object is expressed by the repetitious 
of such an item or object. 


B. Instructions 


i s many 
Individuals or groups are told to “select from the 12 pictures е и 
ог as few as you wish; arrange and paste them on the large sheet o 


1 ite a story 
provided. "Then give a name to this world of yours and write 
about it." 


Subjects also are told that 
12 pictures but draw their 
have done this, Furtherm 
Symbol List such as roads, 
wish. 


if they wish they need not use any of = 
World with no PVT pictures. Several nani 
ore, subjects may add any or no items from key 
lakes, mountains, or draw in whatever else t 


C. REsULTS or THE Inim1AL PWT Stupy 
The initial study of 94 adults of vari 
and adolescents yielded a wealth of in 


п comparison with the ori 
far more manifold 


The PWT ofte 
issues are brought 


ous diagnostic groups and 22 children 
formation. ine ate 
ginal World Test, the PIT constructions 4 
as well as more individualized, 

n brings out cultural dyn 
out in many Cases, 

Most Specifically the PWT 
Because of this, the authors feel 
and TAT and form a valuable 

The Rorschach e. 


— 
. . igiou 
amics. Social, racial, relig 


Р turity: 
shows goal orientation and goal mre 
the PWT can be added to the Ror 


clinical triad, 


"EDT 
: X б 
ssentially shows the existing personality pem out- 
TAT reveals the individual’s past; the PWT projects the individua 

look upon the future. 


ate 
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Such Worlds are factually or critically descriptive or tell episodes or stories 

Without direction; disconnected descriptions of single pictures also occurred. 
p ale 1 and 2 present the age distribution and the clinical classifications 

9 ; 3 

d cie adult and children groups. Tables 3 and 4 show the children’s and 
ults’ distribution of story categories on various age and adjustment levels. 


TABLE 1 
AcE DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT GROUP 
disti Men Women Combined 
Be interval No. No. No. Children Ages 
18-25 13 4 7 13 6-10 
26-35 18 13 31 9 11-16 
36-45 20 13 33 
46-55 8 8 16 
56-65 2 2 4 
66-75 2 0 2 
76-85 0 1 1 
Totals 53 41 9+ 22 
TABLE 2 
Subjects Usep iN PIT STUDIES BY CLINICAL GROUPING 
Adjustment Adults Children 
evel Clinical Classification No. % No. 96 
i 
A Adequate Adjustment 27 28.7 10 45.5 
B Psychoneurotic 29 30.9 12* 54.5 
c Character Disorder 4 4.2 
D Borderline Psychotic 9 9.5 
E Psychotic 20 21.3 
F Brain Damage 5 54 
Totals 94 100.0 22 100.0 


*Oh; 
Children with emotional problems. 


is The comparative study of these different solutions indicates that the PWT 
a more refined diagnostic instrument than was the original World Test. 
au d Prorimately 73 per cent of the adult Worlds and 39 per cent of the 
ld Tenis Worlds were goal-directed ; the older age group of 11- to 16-year- 
children had significantly more goal directed Worlds than did the 
Younger age group. 
ae integrated Worlds produced were in the well-adjusted adult group 
the exception of one paranoid schizophrenic production. 
The pleasure-centered World is prevalent among psychoneurotics and 
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TABLE 3 7 
CATEGORIES ОЕ ADULT PW T STORIES AND RELATIONSHIP TO ADJUSTMENT LEV 


Adjustment Levels 
Totals % 
Categories A B © р Е Е 
13 & 40 27.2 
A. Worlds Without Goals 7 7 1 6 2 2215 
1. Disrupted Scenic - - - 2 4 3 15 25.0 
2. Episodic 5 2 - 1 2 = 2 52.5 
3. Descriptive 2 5 1 3 yd 3 66.7 
a. Factual 1 2 m 2 6 3 ч 
b. Critical 1 3 1 1 1 = 728 
B. Worlds With Goals 44 42 5 5 8 3 foh 
4. Ideal-Centered Mw 1 & & à T" Ma 
a. Constructive 7 - = = = a 17 42.5 
b. Ideal Behavior 5 7 - 2 2 1 id 40.2 
c. Ideal Utopias 5 7 1 - 2 1 364 
5. Pleasure-Centered 8 20 4 2 4 1 39 ил 
a. Recreation 7 $^ &5 1 - 18 25.6 
b. Fiction Pleasure 1 7 2 - = =, 1 20.5 
с. Dreamlike ЖШ сша 2 2 3 1 8 129 
d. Pleasure Utopia Ex 5 a m x - 5 167 
6. Accomplishment-Centered 9 8 = 1 - - 18 ii 
a. Useful-interesting $ $ oa BO de 11 
b. Ego enhancing 38.9 
security providing 1 5 - 1 - - 7 9.5 
7. Integrated 10 —— = = HR c d 
"Totals 


100.0 
51 49 6 3 22 9 14 


Mean No. of World Categories 19 X 15 12 11 14 


TABLE 4 ENT 
CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN's PWT STORIES AND RELATIONSHIP TO ADJUSTM 
i Ages Ages th 
Categories Adjusted Maladj. Both 640 1116 Во 


. Ф 
№. % No. % No. % No. % No. % Ne 
4. Worlds Without Goals 6 59.4 


60.9 
Д 8 667 14 609 9 692 5 50.0 1* 50.0 
1. Disrupted Scenic 3 50.0 4 500 7 305 6 667 1 200 3 214 
2. Fantasy. 2 353 1 125 3 130 3 333 0 000 3 786 
3. Descriptive 1 167 3 375 4 174 о 000 4 80.0 391 
B. Worlds With Goals 5 496 4 333 9 391 4 308 5 500 9 33.3 
$ Ideal-Centered 1 200 2 уу 3 13.0 1 250 2 400 3 
5. Pleasure- i 5 à 4 44.5 
Centered 3 600 1 2 400 
6. Accomplishment- WA * ua 2 500 1 11 
Centered 0 000 1 250 | 0 0 00.0 111 
7. Integrated 1 200 0 000 1 44 0 000 1.209 gens 
Totals 11 100.0 12 100.0 23 1000 13 100.0 10 100.0 23 
Means of World 


Categories 11 10 


1.0 
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most of the other pathological groups as well as among children. The well- 
adjusted person does not waste time and indulge himself with pleasurable 
and fantasy evoked Utopias or dream-like Worlds. His pleasure World, 
when created, is a recreational one and is not expected to be a permanent 
World. 

Ideal centered Worlds represent about a third of the well-adjusted as 
well as of the psychoneurotic subjects! Worlds; this holds also for the older 
children’s group. Such percentages are much smaller in all other groups. 

About a fifth of the adjusted and psychoneurotic subjects’ Worlds were 
accomplishment-centered. Such Worlds are practically non-existent among 
the more severe pathological groups and among children. Examples of 


different categories will follow shortly. 


D. Tue Group APPLICATION OF THE PWT 


i A need felt by many psychologists for a projective technique which lends 
itself to group administration is met by the PT. Any number of sub- 
Jects may take the PWT simultaneously. 

The PWT has the advantage of not requiring more than an hour. А 
Protocol Booklet and manual facilitate recording, scoring, and interpretation. 

The РИТ may be used for group discussions. Approaches to the tasks 
of building a personal world can be the springboard for fruitful group 
Psychotherapy. The PWT may be used during the course of therapy for 
the evaluation of progress. It can also be used for cooperative group projects 
in which all or some group members participate. An example of group 
administration and further utilization of the PWT in a group will be dis- 


cussed in a forthcoming monograph. 


E. EXAMPLES AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Children usually do not think in terms of over-all goals for themselves 
Or for the world at large. They do riot assume the attitude of the critic | 
Who tells the world what is wrong with it. Therefore their comments 
about the РИТ often are descriptive. They may use the РИТ pictures 
as starting points for a story book tale which may or may not reflect per- 
Sonal feelings. 

The stories of young healthy children usually are pleasure-centered epi- 
sodes. Such is the excursion with her mother which one eight-year-old 
girl described in the seven РИТ pictures she selected. Нег story was: 
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“A Mother and Two Children" 


They live on a farm (A) and their mother's sister asked them to 
go to the city (B) where she lives, to visit her. They went to a 
friend's house to go swimming (F). It was Sunday, so they went 
to church (E). 'Then from church they went to a restaurant to eat 
lunch (G) From the restaurant they went to the beach (C) and they 
played tennis. They got in a little boat and went to an island (H), 
and then went home. They had had a good day. 


The pleasure-centered Worlds of welladjusted adults usually contain 
vacation episodes. Only immature, neurotic, and psychotic adults were 
found to construct frankly pleasure-centered Worlds. 

An example of an escape-World is that of a 36-year-old man, who called 
his world “Travel.” He spoke of driving around, possibly with a friend, 
enjoying everything, going to church, then returning home only to repack 
his bags, fly to New York, take a boat to Europe, and go to Paris. . .- 


He selected six РИТ pictures most conducive to his idea of a life ai 
continuous pleasurable travel, 


Diagnostically this case Tepresents an anxiety neurosis with idit 
Symptoms. This man is a bachelor who suffers from sexual problems an 


anxiety spells, and while efficient at work lives a harassed life from which 
he constantly wishes to escape. 


This patient was given a Rorschach, T'4 Т, Draw-A-Person Test, and rs 
PWT. The use of the PWT in conjunction with the other tests is exempli- 


Results 


a mixed psychoneurosis with anxiety-neu- 
nd obsessive-compulsive patterns, There 
involvement. The other three tests con- 


Analysis 


E. : his Rorschach Pattern are extreme hypersensi- 
üvity which makes patient emotionally very vulnerable, а pronounced 
tendency to conform and to pe accepted which is in conflict with homo- 
sexual needs and the 


Strong unsatisfied drives of ап instinctually 
frustrated personality, Th 


à is conflict causes extreme tension, anxiety, 
and apprehension and the dynamic Substitute solutions of repression 
and escape into illness, Homosexual tendencies are indicated by ab- 
sence of heterosexual and Presence of several homosexual couples ОП 


-— ~  — — —.—— 
ee MR 


sS year-old borderline schizophrenic. 
hich I Realize Myself.” 
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the Rorschach. All women figures are distant or evil; they appear in 
Costume, mask, as statues or witches. 

In the Draw-a-Person test, the woman is dressed, the man is nude. 
The woman has a threatening glamour, her eyelashes and hair look 
like fences. She has pronounced provocative breasts under her long 
evening gown. She is taller than the man and has large masculine 
shoulders. The patient’s inferiority feelings about himself and his 
sexuality are distinct in the striking fact that the nude man is drawn 
without sex organs and with no sex characteristics, Не is of slight 
build, looks away while the woman looks straight at the onlooker. 
Both persons are rigid and straight, as the patient himself remarks. 

Further traits are brought out by the Thematic Apperception Test. 
In several stories people are completely unrelated to each other, con- 
trary to all expectations (2 8 bM). With one exception, no couple 
is married; all have affairs which end because "the man does not 
care." The admired male who discards the woman without conflict 
Or pain, is depicted as “virile,” "strong," “handsome,” and “mascu- 
line,” Patient wishes to identify with him and assures the therapist 
several times offhandedly “that this girl would not interest” him. 

In reality he identified with the broken down, guilty young man, 
whose mother will not give him up even though he makes her un- 
happy. His “wise, kind, loving" father cannot help nor improve 
him. 

The father figure appears in an 
goodness; he is also religious; the mother 
loving. 

In his wishfulfillment story this patient describes himself; his hope 
is to get "straightened out," to feel "confident" and less "inadequate," 
and less "sorry for himself" and to “feel free to do exactly what he 
wanted with his life.” So far all his striving has ended in disappoint- 


ments as several stories indicate. 


The Picture World Test gives evidence 
outlook on life and orientation to life. Patient avoids the world of 


social and work obligations and concentrates on a "vacation" world. 
This again reveals the escape tendency as a basic attitude to life. One 
obligation he does not forget even while on vacation is the church. He 
Eoes and prays in the middle of his trip which conveniently leads him 
оп Sunday to a city with a church. His conscience cleared, he can 
Eo on and enjoy his play. On his vacation trip he has a boy friend, 
thus once again avoiding heterosexual relations, family bonds, and 
obligations. 


Another type of an immaturely self- 


idealistic light of mild, benign 
is depicted as stern but 


of an individual’s ideational 


in which all my zeeds are 


This is an ideal world for me, a world 
and at the same time 


expressed and fulfilled: passion and aggression, 
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centered pleasure World is that of a 
His story is about “The World in 
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. 
the most refined and subtle pleasures of the world; isolation uA 
giving way to simple social pleasure, and again to isolation. There = 
no roads connecting the scenes of my world because ideally it ih d 
world. (I should have placed the pictures all together.) we = 
one scene of the “academy”—here I learn and enjoy with the тїп 
the soul. The pleasures of the body—heat of the sun, the heat of sex 
ual love—are in another Scene; I am one of the savages and I am 
er scene I am alone—dreaming per- 
And in another I am a carefree child, 
it on a street with a friend, making the 
у seem ugly—beautiful with my joy. My 
efore, of Course, unreal). It is a world 
chine and artificial contrivances—only na- 


itive. 
he had advanced to a vr 
With some consideration of á 
я js Eit -grati- 
in addition to obtaining isolated self-gr: 


though still self-centered, outlook on life, 
Social contacts and of studying, 
fication, 

In addition to the fre 
Neurotics, there are the 
neurotics who wish to 
is that of a 50-year- 


ost 
quently presented pleasure-centered Worlds of hel 
accomplishment and ideal-centered Worlds of o 


deny themselves all pleasures, The following 999 
old woman Who is a school teacher. 


The World from Which I Come 
liest memories a 


re of church and school, The min- 
is leader of us 


eling by streetcar daily) 
Occasionally, I had opportunity to 
* of cultural possibilities in the 

Tesponsibilities of citizenship. 
Despite the adv. 5 


®This is a Patient of George Bach, who 
a forthcoming thesis, 


Uo о Л чус эр км N O 
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My school is in a farming area. There I met my husband and his 
family. His mother was extremely interested in home-making, flowers, 
garden, trees, and I wondered how I could ever make the right home 
for her son. 

Аз years went on, we acquired a beach cottage. I never cared for 
the beach particularly, and now think of its recreation possibilities in 
terms of enjoyment by my husband and my daughters. They do enjoy 
it. Since we are on the ocean front, we see many ships at sea of all 
kinds, freighters, naval vessels, and luxury cruisers. 


This is the story of a hyper-conscientious obsessive-compulsive, who con- 
Siders the school and the church to be the decisive influences in her life, 
while her home is—in unconscious symbolization—a small place “on the 
toad that leads to school and church." The pleasurable beach serves the 
family's need for recreation while the subject herself seems to feel no 
need for it, 

Her story is an example of a developmentally oriented World presentation. 

The youngest subject in the present studies to produce an accomplish- 
ment- and ideal-oriented World was а little girl of 10 who projected her 
9wn unhappiness into the story of a World which was ugly, dirty, and 
mean and had to be destroyed to be replaced by a clean and good World. 


Everding 
Once upon a time there was a town called Everding (D) (?)—from 
a friend’s name—. It was a dirty town and it wasn’t very clean. Some 


People tried to clean it up but they failed and so one day the volcano, 
which was about a mile from the city, erupted and smashed the whole 
city and pretty soon all that was left was this (K). 

Pretty soon other people came and started to make towns again and 
it got bigger and bigger and homes sprang up (F) and out in the 
country people built farms and had cattle and sheep and all kinds of 
animals and now Everding is a clean and peaceful town—no place like 
this (D) in it. 

Ideal-centered Worlds often take on the appearance of Utopias with 
Ог without personal reference to the subject’s real réle in this community 
of the future. The subject’s interest in such a Utopia quite often is the 
result of some personal unhappy experience or of a grudge against the world 
as it is, This is evident in the little girl’s hope for the peaceful town of 
Everding, 

A 16-year-old girl, whose extreme progressive views and associations 

Tought her considerable difficulties in her relationships with her parents 
and teachers dreamed of a wonderful World of the future in which all 
People would be alike and free. Her PWT story follows: 
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Ап interesting World of the future is that of a 47 
nosed as a paranoid schizophrenic. She fills all ro 
tures she selects with “people, every 
interpretation of her world.* 


The accomplishment-center, 
example is the developmental 
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The World As I Like to See It 

This world of mine as I'd like to see it is quite different = 
world is today. No world but heaven could be like this, Put it c 
be so much better if it just possessed some of these qualities! т 

First of all, the great minds of the world would not be using | s 
intelligence to gain power over their fellow humans, but instea ‘ 
invent newer and finer things for all mankind, regardless of "ger 
nationality. That way, everyone would feel friendly toward each other 
and secure in these friendships. "Today, of course, newer and better 
things are being invented to make our lives easier, but what good will 


it do us if all these things are destroyed with one blast from a man- 
made bomb. 


Next I'd like to see everyone in church 
except in case of grave illness. If more people went to church, these 
other things such as prejudice, greed, and hate would surely disap- 
pear. They’d have to because we'd be following Christ's example of 
brotherly love and humility. Of course, the churches would have to 
be set up completely different because some churches give Christ-like 
examples for their own parishioners and say nothing of other religions. 
All religions are good in their way and that fact should be recognized. 


every Sunday of the year, 


A World Worth 
The people on farms (A) 
and vacation spots (С), 


Working Toward 


› in cities (B), in urban neighborhoods (Ё), 
might by the use of more psychological knowl- 
edge (B), more schools (L), better use of religious (E), and political 
institutions (B), create a world without war (J), slums (D), and 
prisons (L), 


ed World emphasizes work and success. 


A boy is raised in an isolated 
arm scene 4 would mor, 
gests too much activity 
atmosphere of the place, 

His life revolyes bet 
discipline of religion, represented by church, scene Е, This, not supply- 
ing any real need in himself, undertaken mostly at his mother's wishes, 
nevertheless introduces him to the inner world of the mind, repre- 


Place, represented by desert scene К. 
© nearly represent the geography, but sug- 
and production to represent the psychological 


Ween the solitude of his home and the spiritual 


"The subject is a patient of Dr. 


Esther Somerfiel 
this interesting РУТ production i 


n a group session, 


Р ibu 
d, a psychiatrist, who contri 


-year-old woman diag- 
ads between the 10 pic- 
where people” and gives the following 


An 


s : ап. 
ly oriented Story of a 28-year-old businessma 


ted 


—————— 
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sented by fantasy, scene /, which for him supplies finally the world of 
reality. 

From this he proceeds to the larger world of education and business, 
represented by scenes B and G, which is so frightening that he re- 
treats to the fantasy world once more, this time entering more deeply 
into it. Finally, with great effort, he returns to the world of business, 
and this time manages to establish himself, finding that certain residues 
of his fantasy experiences can be utilized for realistic success. Now, 
he is able to establish a domestic life for himself, represented by F. 
From this point, he is able to look around and discovers the world of 
pleasures, as approved by the world, and proceeds now to make steps to 
explore it. 


Well-adjusted persons and responsible psychoneurotics construct accom- 
plishment-centered Worlds. 

The best adjusted individuals construct integrated Worlds in which the 
Major aspects of life are presented or given meaningful consideration. 

An example of an integrated World is the PIF T story of a 28-year-old 
married woman, ready to terminate her psychotherapy. This patient was 
in a group therapy with George Bach. Her good adjustment was diag- 
nosed from her РИ/Т by the senior author of this paper. 

Her story is called “My World of Tomorrow.” 

This is the world I would like to live in with my family. Our main 
life shall be our home and two children. There should be education for 
all of us. A faith to believe in and belong to. I would like my husband 
to have a business to go to. Our vacation shall be at times just the two 
of us and at times the four of us going to a farm for healthful living. 
There is a need in me to help the slum areas. There should also be 
hospitals and prisons. We shall also take part in music, art, dancing, 
and world politics. I would like to have friends of the intellectual type, 
also the type to just talk simply things in general. Some of these things 
we have accomplished and others we are working on. 


In this World she considers the needs and accomplishments of her day- 
by-day life, pleasure and recreation, and her contributions to a better World 
of tomorrow. 

There are distinct differences between persons who are goal-directed in 
their PT productions and those who are obsessively factual or critically 
descriptive on the PI T. 

Clinical groups most productive of descriptive Worlds are schizophrenics 
and anxiety neurotics with schizoid tendencies. These groups do not commit 
themselves with opinions or values or goals, but rely on evasive descriptive 
Productions. An example is that of a 32-year-old male engineer, single and 
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immature. He projects his narrow outlo 
story which betrays his problem regardi 
"skid row" is tied in with his 
The story follows: 


ok of the world into a р 

ng “skid row." The mention o 
i ] 5; 

predicaments over making sexual adjustment 


college campus and airfield are lo- 
n of about 100,000 in which there is 
cated in the southeast part of town 
TOW" on the south of town which is 
Base or north of town. Residential 


College has huge 80,000 double d 
in city to citizens and 
of course located near 
in the ore, 


students alike, Being a steel mill town, it is 


* An ll-year-o]d girl, in both her selec- 
tion of scenes and her descriptions offers evidence of aggressiveness and re- 
sentment, 

No Title 
L. Accidents: On this side here there's been an accident. Two cars 
crashed. People 


Prison and hospital. They 
to the hospital, 
F. City Life, Nothing to Say about this опе, 


Poor Town. Town Poor—rubbis 


Prisoner—no two prisoner: 

A man is beating a drum. ers are coming out of their 

coming up out of boats, They i 
Vacation: Don’t w. 
———=# йа шй 


1 man sitting down against the hacienda, This 
Priest going to church, 
"That's all, 


* The dance 


ant to 


woman call: 


ple, one 45-year-old schizophrenic 
5 her world “Vista” 
rather than 


make a drapery design 
ant scenes and fills ws 
» Mountains, roads, an 


= 
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other details using red and green colors on the pictures as well as on her 
own scenery. Her story is: 
This is an attempt to make a drapery design. It includes a number 
of features to be found in Texas: the commercial airplanes, the mis- 
sion, the beach, the farm (although the barn with the haymow may be 
out of place), the factory, the stores, the church, the synagog, and the 
residential section. I have tried to give the impression of much com- 
merce by using many highways in the design. Crops were used as a 


part of the background. 
The impression as a whole is that of the every day scene in Texas. 


Some patients withdraw further from the provocation of the PWT by 
telling stories which they have heard or read. This is characteristic of some 
younger children; adults who try to avoid personal self-expression also tell 
Such stories, frequently saturated with cliches and sentimentality. 

Some individuals feel they cannot use the РИТ pictures to express feel- 
ings but are stimulated to produce original drawings. 

'There is a wide range in the type and amount of additional items with 
which patients or subjects connect their PWT scenes. Some persons care- 
fully build the scenes into a complete landscape with considerable detail 
and drawing, others indicate connections crudely and meagerly, some leave 
the scenes unconnected even though in the relating of their stories they inte- 
grate scene with scene to form a meaningful World. 

Of great interest beside the selection of individual scenes or the pref- 
erences for PIT scenes, is the gestalt pattern in which the scenes are ar- 
ranged. A variety of different patterns can be readily distinguished. These 


Datterns seem to have significance in relationship to the character and con- 


tent of the РИТ story. . A 
This finding in addition to the findings mentio. 


search problems for psychologists interested in pro. 


ned offer challenging re- 
jective techniques. 


F. Use or THE PWT iN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


chotherapist with many clues of immediate 


T ГЖ ides the psy' 
нра her individual or group. То demonstrate 


application in psychotherapy, whet! 
this: l 1 

A 36-year-old businessman felt the need to produce erbe a an 
different P/V T productions on two sheets of paper. He declare " Es 
Worlds were incompatible and could not be united. One ees P 
world of his life with his family and in his business. The other was the 


world of his vacation life. 
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d strange that the two worlds could not be brought cun cde 
ы in which other subjects reconciled different aspects о 
ks incompatibility of the two aspects of his c үлү —: 

have existed under the circumstances. 
peni ea н we this patient actually was leading two € 
не ites lives with two women. One woman (his wife) cake 0 
to him his family life; while the other woman (his. mistress) mea 
and understanding which his wife failed to provide him. | ne PHT 
George R. Bach (Personal communication, 1956) administered t poii 
to a pair of identical female twins, age 26, participating in a gon odi 
program. Here it was observed that although both twins had exp era 
quite similar traumata in early life, one twin used the defense of denia E 
the other twin coped with and faced the pathogenic conditions of her ie 
Differences in the РИТ constructions by these monozygotic twins revea г 
"clearer than other projective techniques" used by Bach therapeutically sig- 
nificant differences in the manner each attempted to integrate relatively 


P A ewe Р : ; псе 
similar traumatic material. The highlighting of this particular — 

between the twins proved extremely helpful in their clinical managaient 

м - : З , s 

The PWT seems well suited to illustrate to patients their characteri 


approaches and defenses to the world and toward their life goals. In group? 
the discussion of individual Worlds always leads to fruitful evaluations 0 
the self and of progress made during therapy. 1 

As a research instrument the PWT offers many suggestions for i-i 
with the extremely complex problems of interpersonal relationship, cultura 
factors, and interactions of i 


ndividuals with groups and environments. 
1127 North Sweetzer Avenue 


Los Angeles 46, California 
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FLASHED DIGIT AND PHRASE RECOGNITION AND RATE 
OF ORAL AND CONCRETE RESPONSES: A STUDY 
OF ADVANCED AND RETARDED READERS 
IN THE THIRD GRADE* 


Department of Education, Duke University 


Maser RupisiLL 


A. THE PROBLEM 


There is much research concerning span, accuracy, and speed of reading, 
but there is little on the conceptual aspects of reading. In most studies 
of the relationship between perceptual skill and reading efficiency, speed 
is the major criterion. Comprehension is assumed, or it is tested only by 
general measures. Little attention is given to the rate and quality of con- 
ceptual imagery which immediately accompanies word and phrase recognition. 

To partially meet the lack of attention given to conceptual imagery, the 
present research tests the hypothesis that the rate of conceptual imagery 
immediately accompanying word and phrase recognition is an important de- 
terminant of reading efficiency. It reports a study of the relationship be- 
tween reading achievement and the following factors: (a) span and accuracy 
of flashed-digit recognition, (5) span and accuracy of flashed-phrase recog- 
nition, (c) rate of oral reproduction of perceived units, and (4) rate of 
concrete-meaning responses to perceived units. It also reports intercor- 
relations between the above factors. 


B. THE SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Because basic reading habits usually are well established by the end 
of the third grade, the reading performance of advanced readers and of re- 
tarded readers in late third grade was compared in the factors (a), (2), (c), 
and (4) above. 

From the 315 third-grade children in four schools in Durham, North 
Carolina, the 43 most advanced readers and the 48 most retarded readers 
were selected on the basis of total score on the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Primary Reading, Form D. Mental ages for these children were obtained 
from the total score on the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Alpha 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 7, 1956, and published immedi- 
ately at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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i i h 
Test, Verbal and Nonverbal, Form 4. The tests were given pe t 
ке weeks of April. The reading and intelligence о о s 
s і | 
children and their chronological ages are summarized in Table 


TABLE 1 

Advanced Readers Retarded Readers 
Number of cases Р ya e 
"sel pacc deae 48 through 5.7 1.8 лой 2.9 
шш ш - 8-1 through 13-1 7-0 through 12-11 
рат ee 8-1 roud 10-5 8-4 through 12-11 


The median reading level of the advanced group was a little more than 
one year above the expected reading level and that of the retarded group 
was ‘slightly more than a year below the expected level. The difference 
between these two groups was 2.5 standard-grade levels. The ners 
mental age of the retarded group was approximately normal for the grade 
and age while that of the advanced reading group was slightly more than 


Є Ж ups 
two years above average. The median chronological ages of the two group: 
were approximately the same although the retarde 


^ n- 
d reading group СО 
tained more over-age pupils, 


1. The Tests of Visual Recognition and Rates of Responding 
a x ild 
phrase recognition tests were given to each chi 


= ч ; е. 
means of a hand tachistoscope held at reading distanc 
Exposure time was less than one-fifth second. 


b ж toe B е 
The digit Tecognition test consisted of 20 numbers. These were fiv 
numbers each of two digits, 


three digits, four digits, and five digits. . 
The phrase recognition test consisted of the following phrases: two каш 
а red boat, a blue airplane, a yellow train, two airplanes, a red train, a 
blue boat, a big train, а red airplane, a little boat, two big boats, a little 


: NA Н һе 
аш, a big airplane, two red trains. T à 

phrases were short to insure the Poorest readers maximum success in visua 
recognition, and they symbolized familiar Objects to insure them men 
5 4 e 

i : Standing cardboard silhouettes of es 
symbolized objects were Placed before the child within easy reach Eae 
n two sizes, big and little. Each О 


of the 
dvanced rea 


Digit recognition and 
individually by 


lThe testing Proved that none phrases w 
limit of performance of the a 


the 
as difficult enough to test 
ders. 


" — а — 
-Ai MÀ 
7 — ee ЕРУ 
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these occurred two or three times in red, blue, yellow, green, brown, and 
black. Thereby, the child's selection of an object in response to a flashed 
phrase indicated whether all the words of the phrase were correctly inter- 
for the phrase ‘wo red trains, pointing to one red 


preted. For example, 
d two; pointing to two blue trains indi- 


train indicated error on the wor 
cated error on the color word, etc. 

The phrases were allocated to two groups judged to be equal in difficulty. 
The first four and the last four phrases were one group, and the middle eight 
To each flashed phrase of one group the response 
зе); to each flashed phrase of the other 
group the response was pointing to the object symbolized without oral repe- 
tition of the phrase (concrete response). To balance any possible differ- 
ence in difficulty, and any practice effect from the beginning to the end of 
the list, the type of response to the two groups of eight phrases was rotated 
for half of the children of each reading level. 

In the individual testing, each child was first familiarized with the action 
of the tachistoscope. A two-digit number was presented, and, if necessary, 
it was repeated until the number was correctly perceived. In the test 
series, the child wrote each number immediately after its presentation by 
tachistoscope. Each child’s score was obtained by counting the total num- 
ber of digits in the numbers that were reproduced without error. Only 


fully reproduced numbers were counted. 

Before the flashed-phrase test was begun, each child read aloud at sight 
phrases which contained the test words. This was done to ascertain 
the child’s recognition of all the words in the phrases of the test. Also, 
each subject was given practice in pointing to objects in response to phrases 
given orally by the examiner. This acquainted the child with the nature of 
the concrete responses to be made to the flashed phrases, and helped him 
learn the locations of objects for concrete responses. 

‘The time required for the response to each flashed phrase was measured in 


were the other group. 
was oral reproduction (oral respon: 


seconds. 
For each response, oral or concrete, the total number of phrases cor- 


read was used as the individual’s score for span and accuracy of 
Individual scores for speed of response were obtained by 
f seconds required for all correct responses by 
Separate scores were obtained for oral 


rectly 
recognition. 
dividing the total number o 
the number of correct responses. 
and for concrete responses. 
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C. ANALysis oF RESULTS 
1. Comparison of Advanced and Retarded Readers 


cal summary of the difference Wi у; eaders 
A statisti y 1 between the advanced г 1 
теа! 5 is giv i 4 n 
nd the retarded ders on each of the measures i given in able 
а 2 


iati iti atios 
terms of means, standard deviations, range of scores, and the critical га 
(t) of the differences between means. 


The ?’s of differences between the mean scores of the advanced and - 
retarded readers ranged from 4.89 to 8.46, all significant at the 001 level. 
The least significant differences between the two groups were in span 


ах oa g А in 
and accuracy of digit recognition, and in rate of oral responses. The cr 


а TE ant 
cal ratios of these differences were 5.01 and 4.89. The most significan 


i J- 
differences between the group were in span and accuracy of phrase recog 


" и ы differ- 
nition and in rate of concrete responses. The critical ratios of these diffe 


ences were: 8.38 for number of correct oral responses, 7.19 for number 
of correct concrete responses, and 8.45 for speed of concrete responses. 

In flashed-digit recognition there was wide variability within each group, 
and much overlapping between the two groups. The difference between 
the mean scores of the two groups was 10.78. The standard deviations of 


scores within the groups were 10.17 and 10.68. 
To flashed phrases, 


the advanced readers made rapid responses and 
few or no errors. 


Usually the oral reproduction was within one second. 
Fractional parts of a second were not recorded. Ty 


belized was pointed out within two seconds after 
Apparently the additional time for the concrete respo 


locating the correct object and Pointing to it, rathe 
the concrete meaning. In all aspects of phrase perception, the advanced 
readers varied little from each other in their pattern of performance as 
indicated by the standard deviations in Table 2. This uniformity probably 
resulted from the fact that the task was relatively easy for them, and failed 
to test the upper limit of their ability. 

In contrast, the retarded readers 
made many errors. 


pically, the object sym- 
the phrase was flashed. 
nse was used in visually 
r than in apprehending 


as а group were slow in responses and 


res of phrase recognition they varied 
especially in the direction of extreme inaccuracy 


In all measu 
widely from their mean, 
and extreme slowness. For example, the me 
phrase responses for the group was 4.3. For individuals, the number cor- 
rect varied from 0 to 8. The mean number of seconds per correct oral 
response for the group was 1.8. 


The average individual time per correct 
response varied from 1.0 to 7.0 seconds. 


an number of correct concrete 


| 
| 
| 
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An analysis of individual records indicates that the factor which most 
invariably separated the retarded readers from the advanced readers was 
the amount of time required for converting correctly perceived verbal 
symbols into concrete meanings. 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ADVANCED AND RETARDED READERS IN FLASHED-DIGIT AND 
FLASHED-PHRASE RECOGNITION AND RATES OF ORAL AND CONCRETE RESPONSES 


43 advanced readers 48 retarded readers 


1 of 
Mean SD Mean SD Difference* 
«Digit score 31.95 10.17 21.00 10.68 5.01 
Number of correct 
phrase responses—oral 6.95 1.14 +27 1.86 8.38 
Number of correct 
phrase responses—concrete 6.74 1.16 4.29 2.02 7.19 
Average number of sec- 
onds per correct 
phrase response—oral 1.08 0.25 1.81 1.15 4.89 
Average number of sec- 
onds per correct 
phrase response—concrete 2.09 0.46 3.35 0.91 $45 
M,— М» 
yp же „„„—„————————=—=—=——=% All computations were carried to four decimal 


a1 z аз x 
ДУР ol 
VN VN 
places. Therefore, ?’s computed from the figures of this table may vary slightly 
from those here given. 

The time scores for a number of retarded readers were based on only a 
few correct responses. To obtain reliable scores, a selection was made 
of the retarded readers who were correct in 50 per cent or more of their 
phrase responses. Thirty-three retarded readers met this criterion for oral 
nses and 32 for concrete responses. The differences in rates of re- 
sponding between the selected retarded readers and the advanced readers 
were then computed for oral responses and for concrete responses. The 
results are given in Table 3. The selected retarded readers who had at 
least 50 per cent success in phrase recognition required a significantly 
longer time than the advanced readers for correct oral responses, the critical 
ratio of the difference being 4.45. The retarded readers also required a 
significantly longer time than the advanced readers for correct concrete 
responses, the critical ratio of the difference being 7.12. Both of these 
differences are significant at the .001 level. Again, the critical ratio of the 
difference in time for concrete responses is strikingly higher than the critical 


ratio of the difference in time for oral responses. 


respo 
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This raises the question as to whether the greater time for concrete 
responses of the retarded readers is due to their greater slowness in 
apprehending verbal meanings or to their use of word pronunciation as 
an intermediate process toward getting meanings. " 

As an attack upon this question, the average time which each child re- 
quired for oral responses was subtracted from the average time which 
he required for concrete responses, thus obtaining for each child the addi- 
tional time used for concrete responses above the time used for oral responses. 
The difference in the additional time for concrete responses above the time 
for oral responses was then computed as between the advanced readers and 
25 retarded readers who had at least 50 per cent success in both oral and 
concrete responses to the flashed phrases. The procedure rests on two 
assumptions: (а) that the members of both groups first pronounced and then 
thought meanings, and (b) that a difference between the two groups in 
amount of additional time for concrete responses above the time for oral 
responses was a difference in time used in converting words into meanings. 
Results are given in Table 3. 

The selected retarded readers required an additional time for concrete 
responses significantly greater than the time used by the advanced readers, 
the critical ratio of the difference between the groups being 4.29, significant 
at the .001 level. Thus, if both advanced and retarded readers first thought 
words in response to visual impressions and then thought concrete mean- 
ings, the retarded readers required a significantly longer time to convert 
implicit aural words into concrete meanings as well as a significantly 
longer time to convert visual impressions into words. 

An analysis of the individual records of the selected retarded readers 
reveals among them different patterns in rates of oral and concrete response, 
and thus apparently different bases for slowness in apprehending meanings. 
Of the 25 retarded readers who had at least 50 per cent success in both 
oral and concrete responses to flashed phrases, 12 were within one standard 
deviation of the mean of the advanced readers in speed of oral response. 
Nine of these 12 required an additional time for concrete responses which 
equalled or exceeded the mean total time for concrete responses by the ad- 
vanced readers—within minus one standard deviation and plus three stand- 
ard deviations of the mean total time of the advanced readers. They appre- 
hended meanings slowly though verbalizing rapidly. Of the 13 retarded 
readers whose time for oral responses was more than plus one standard devia- 
tion above the mean time for oral responses of the advanced readers, five 
had an additional time for concrete responses less than the average addi- 
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ional ti f the advanced readers. The slowness of their concrete Të- 
жес ai be presumed to have been a result of their slowness 
b emi [simae il hund The other eight who were slower in 
араан mde an additional time for concrete responses within 
= ре Чы deviation and plus three standard deviations of the 
erent y» p concrete responses by the advanced readers. Appar- 
= m ion slow » verbalizing visual impressions, and they were slow 
p kr dr. meanings after verbalizing.? 

The above analysis of individual records of retarded re 
three basically different patterns in arrivin 
verbalization followed by slow 
balization followed by rapid 
balization followed by 


aders reveals these 
€ at concrete meanings: (a) rapid 
. М nus аиле 
apprehension of meaning, (b) slow ve 


i i er- 
apprehension of meaning, and (c) slow v 
slow apprehension of meaning. 


2. Intercorrelations of Factors Within Each Reading Group 


ә x А РЕР è 
Table 4 presents the intercorrelations of the factors studied within ios 
А i mue s е1 
advanced reading group and Within the retarded reading group, and t К 
E 3 P ] rithin eac 
correlations with intelligence leve] 85 measured by Otis Alpha within ea 
group. 


alized groups, representing the ex- 
tremes of reading ability, do not indicate the interrelationships of these fac- 
ading Population at this level. However, in the in- 
stances of correlations ignificance within each of these groups, 
a significant correlation within the total reading group may reasonably be 
inferred. On the other hand, zero correlations within both these groups 
need not imply an absence of relationship within the total reading popula- 
tion, 


Span and accuracy of flashed-phrase Tecognition correl 


accuracy of flashed-digit recognition at the ‚02 level of 
the advanced teading group and at the .01 level of sign 
retarded reading group. Span and accuracy 
Correlated with speed of ога] response within 
correlation was significant at the :05 level within 
and at the .02 level within the retarded ге; 


Speed of oral response correlated with 
ке. 


?Cases were Observed in Which oby 
crete situation, The phrase 


repeated the Phrase; then aft 
correct object, 


ated with span and 
significance within 
ificance within the 
of phrase recognition also 
both reading groups: This 
the advanced reading group 
ading group, | 

speed of concrete response within 


iously this w 
was flashed; 


er further car 


аз the performance in the un 
after careful consideration the Са 
eful Consideration, he pointed to 
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igni 3 ithin the 
the advanced reading group at the .001 level of significance. br ч 
> БОН 
retarded reading group, the correlation between speed of oral and o 

crete response was zero. | m 

Mental level as measured by Otis Alpha correlated with speed of concr 
: кк s @ 
response at the .02 level of significance within the retarded reading gro 4 
i ance. 

All other intercorrelations of factors were zero or too low for significan 


D. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Although the number of cases was limited and the measures пша) 
certain conclusions subject to verification by further research are propos 
as applied to the reading level here studied. | к 

l. 'There is a highly significant relationship between reading yr ^ 
ment and each of the following factors: (а) span and accuracy of flas se 
digit recognition, (5) span and accuracy of flashed phrase recognition, (c 


. H . H in 
rate of converting perceived units into words, and (d) rate of converting 
perceived units into concrete meanings. 


2. Span and accuracy 
lated to reading efficiency 
tion. 

8. 


to re 


of flashed-phrase recognition is more highly re- 
: e is 
than is span and accuracy of flashed-digit recogn 


к ; m А ated 
Rate of meaning Tesponse to perceived units is more highly relat 


ading achievement than its rate of verbal reproduction of these units. 
4. There is some possibility that rate of apprehending meanings 18 T 
lated to intelligence level when all concepts involved are familiar. 


5. A significant relationship between s 
recognition and span and accuracy 
ferred. The nature of this rel 
tations. It is possible that Я 
index of perceptual potential, 
extent to which this potenti 


al has been developed through reading experi- ` 
ence. According to this poi 


Practice of good reading pro 

duces skill The findings do not indicate 

are interpreted as pointing to training 1" 

phrase recognition, whether in isolation or in normal reading experience: 

rather than training in digit recognition, as the more direct route toward 
increase in reading efficiency. 


6. A significant relationship between Span and accuracy of flashed-phras¢ 
recognition and speed of oral 


H " : n- 
Teproduction of perceived units may reason 
ably be inferred. This relationship indicates а tendency for rapid recogn! 
— s 

55їпсе the tests were too casy to measure the potential of the advanced reader 
in either factor, the obtained correlation Probably represents a generalized tenden 
of the individual in rate of reacting. 


` су 0 
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tion and span and accuracy of recognition to develop concurrently, or to be 
similarly impeded, according to the nature of the reading тонон 

. 7. Rapid recognition, and span and accuracy of recognition may develop 
independently of skill in apprehending meanings. Probably the excellent 
reader is excellent in proportion to the simultaneous development of these 
aspects. The finding that these factors occur independently in retarded 
readers is simply a rediscovery of a common observation from practical 
"Teachers are familiar with individuals who read aloud 


teaching experience. 
of the thought which their words express. 


fluently without experiencing any 
'The finding does, however, refute the assumption that increase in perceptual 


skill will automatically increase comprehension. 
8. If material contains no word difficulties from the standpoint of 


recognition or of meaning, and if apprehension of meaning is complete, rate 
of individual reading will vary with the following factors: (a) visual span 
for words and phrases, the efficiency of the visual mechanism in response 
to printed materials; (b) rate of verbal recognition, rate of converting 
visual impressions into words; (c) rate of concrete imagery in response to 
he rate at which words are converted into their symbolized mean- 
ings; and (4) the extent to which word pronunciation, silent or oral, is 


intermediate process toward apprehension of meanings from 
o be noted that all but the first one of these four 


ather than processes of vision. 


words, t 


used as an 
printed materials. It is t 
factors are processes of thought ri 


E. Some SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


diagnosis of reading efficiency, both rate of meaning apprehension 

hension should be evaluated. 

hension is deficient, each of the factors enu- 

merated in (8) above shoul luated. 'That an inadequate recognition 

span results in a slow rate of comprehension is commonly known. It is also 

known that the recognition span can be increased by tachistoscopic training, 
interesting material under high motivation. 'The 


and by the reading of easy, 1 | ег! ' 
identifying the factors which 


present study emphasizes the importance of | 
represent though ing treatment which compels the use 


of these processes. . е " Sa d 
3. It is probable that a slow rate of converting visual impressions into 
words reflects а lack of reading experience, 


difficult vocabulary. In either case, much experienc 
materials containing а serviceable core vocabulary is à reasonable prescription. 


The kinds of activities associated. with such reading should be contingent 


1l. Ina 
and adequacy of meaning appre 


2. If rate of reading compre 
d be eva 


1 processes, and of giv 


or experience in reading a too- 
e in reading a variety of 
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upon a diagnosis of the individual's adequacy and rate of ic pag M amis 
4. A slow rate of concrete imagery in response to words in rea ^ T 

reflect experience with reading as a process: (a) of calling words an E 

thinking meanings, or (^) of calling words without thinking meanings. 


$ as 
the test situation of the present study, the concrete meaning response wa 


Я Š ea ndi- 
given because it was required. It is not known to what extent these ind 


viduals were reacting with meaning in their usual reading experience. It is 
possible that in the test situation their meaning responses were slow because 
in their usual reading experience there were no such responses. j 

It is important to recognize that oral or written reproduction of verba 
materials does not compel interpretation of their meanings, and furthermore 
that mere reproduction carries the danger of initiating or further fixing а 
tendency not to think meanings. Some type of reading practice which com- 
pels a meaning response is the only kind that can be relied upon to estab- 
lish the habit of responding with meaning. 

If the required responses to tachistoscopic training in phrase and sentence 
recognition were such as to prove adequate interpretation of their meanings, 
such training could then serve the dual purpose of improving both the visual 
process and the thought process. Since the reader’s purpose would then be 
to express meaning rather than to reproduce verbally, he could be expected 
not only to establish the habit of responding with meaning, but gradually 
to reduce an established habit of pronouncing as an intermediate route tO- 
ward getting meaning. 
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REPETITION RATE AND PULSE DURATION AS DETER- 
MINANTS OF VISUAL THRESHOLDS FOR 
ELECTRICAL STIMULATION* 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 
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A. [INTRODUCTION 


In a recent monograph (2) the author reported a series of experiments 
in which electrical phosphenes were produced by sine wave stimulation. A 
frequency of 20 cps was found to yield lower thresholds than frequencies 
above or below this critical value, in agreement with the results of previous 
investigators (1, 3, 4, 9). Figure 1 is an illustration, reproduced from 
our monograph, of the frequency-intensity relationship for sine wave stimu- 
lation. Each point of the curve is based on one determination for each of 
seven subjects, when they were looking at a screen reflecting 32 ml. As 
an explanatory principle for the frequency minimum at 20 cps we adopted 
a hypothesis advanced by Hill (5) to account for the U-shaped curve 
ave stimulation of motor nerves, when intensity was 


resulting from sine w; 
plotted against log frequency. Hill's hypothesis states that the relatively 


high thresholds at low frequencies are caused by nerve accommodation and 
the high thresholds at high frequencies by nerve excitation. During the 
slow rise of sine wave current at low frequencies, the stimulated nerve 
becomes less excitable due to the subliminal current passing through the 
nerve before threshold intensity is reached; thus, the threshold is elevated 
in this frequency range. In the high frequency range the duration of the 
pulse diminishes with increasing frequency, thus raising the threshold. The 
validity of applying this hypothesis to the phosphene threshold may be tested 
by employing rectangular stimulus pulse waves and comparing the resulting 
h that obtained for sine wave stimulation. If 


intensity-frequency curve wit т 
pulse form is sharply rectangular and pulse duration constant, both effects 
postulated by Hill should be reduced to a minimum and a relatively flat 


linear function obtained. 


i itori 13, 1956, and published immedi- 

* ived in the Editorial Office on September 13, Я 

aee at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Pres. — 
Th data for this study were collected at The New York State Psychiatric In- 

ише, The author is indebted to Dr. Carney Landis, Principal Research Psycholo- 

gist, for this opportunity. 
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1 Vi е: ha: U- Vi i ensity-fre- 
Ап alternative hypoth sis is that the shaped curve for шн T 
uency relationships is not cause: y accommodation and excitation pro 
9 y i h ju t d b; d cesses 
О: i ypothesi # this type has been ad- 
iti te itself. An h pothesis o i en 
but by the repetition ra adi 
vanced by Schwarz 10) and Motokawa (7, 8) who assume a per od E 
n i hesis is that the re y 
itation in the retina. nother hypo SIS 15 tha 
ature of excitation in t А t yi 18 fractor 
period of the system is such that with a repetition rate of 20 per second, the 


* Се H . a mini- 
stimulated tissue is in a state of hyperexcitability, thus resulting in 
mum threshold at this rate. 
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Yet another aspect of this proble Ў 
pulse duration. ‘This probl when sine wave stimulation iS 
used, since, under these conditi 
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The present Study was undertaken to check these hypotheses concerning 
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This finding was that test duration, ie., the time the current was applied 
in each exposure, was one of the parameters of the threshold. The previous 
result seemed to indicate that a test duration of 0.2 second yielded a lower 
threshold than did either longer or shorter test durations. 


B. METHOD 


We employed as a stimulus source the rectangular pulse generator described 
in detail by Kugelmas and Landis (6). For these experiments the output 
voltage was reduced to a suitable level by a cathode following arrangement. 
'The instrument permits independent variation of repetition rate, pulse dura- 
tion, and test duration. Two experiments were performed. In the first 
experiment five values of each of the three variables (repetition rate, pulse 
duration, and test duration) were selected, and all possible combinations 
utilized in a random sequence. In that we were interested in repetition rate 
around and below 20 per second, the following repetition rates were chosen: 
5. 10, 15, 20, and 25 pps. Since these repetition rates were to be used in a 
latin square design, the range of pulse durations was limited. The follow- 
ing values were chosen: 3, 5, 10, 15, and 20 ms. As test durations we used 
0.1, 0.2, 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 sec; this gave us an opportunity to compare a 0.2 
sec duration with both shorter and longer durations. Again the values for 
repetition rate and test duration limited the degrees of freedom for the 
shorter test durations. 

In the second experiment thresholds were recorded at repetition rates in 
the range from 5 to 50 pps with a constant pulse duration of 10 ms and a 
constant test duration of 1.0 sec. We employed these repetition rates: 5, 
10, 15, 17.5, 20, 25, 30, 32.5, 35, 37.5, 40, 45, and 50 pps. 

The intensity of the pulse was controlled by a potentiometer in the 
cathode follower circuit. For convenience of recording a DC microam- 
meter was inserted in series with the electrodes and the threshold recorded 
in terms of the meter readings. These readings were influenced by the pulse 
duration and the repetition rate and thus did not represent the true peak 
voltage of a pulse. Therefore, a calibration table was made from each of 
the 25 pulse duration-repetition rate combinations; for each combination, 
five points in the appropriate range of the meter readings were determined 
of an oscilloscope and a voltage calibrator. The meter readings 
were converted into peak voltage units from the calibration curve thus con- 
and finally transformed into microamperes by applying Ohm’s 
ms) employed during calibration. 


by means 


structed, 
law utilizing the resistance (3,000 oh 
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As in the previous study silver electrodes, 25 mm in diameter, were ee 
tached by means of bentonite electrode paste, one to the middle of the 
forehead and the other to the right temple. A 10,000 ohm resistor was in- 
serted in series with the subject in order to minimize the effect of resistance 
fluctuations in the subject. 

Peripheral phosphene thresholds were recorded while the subject was look- 
ing at a fixation point on a screen with constant illumination, using the 
method of limits. After the termination of each stimulus the subject rér 
ported whether or not he had seen flickering phosphenes. The first stimu- 
lus in an ascending series was subliminal and the intensity was increased in 
small steps until the subject reported that he saw the phosphenes. The 
procedure was then reversed, starting with an intensity well above thresh- 
old and decreasing in small steps until the subject reported that he no longer 
saw the phosphenes. The mean of the determinations from an increasing 
and a decreasing series constituted a threshold.? 


Three trained male subjects in the age range of 25 to 40 years were in- 


cluded in the experiment. Each of the 125 repetition rate, pulse duration, 
and test duration combinations of the first experiment were repeated three 
times for each of the subjects, giving a total of 1,125 threshold determina- 
tions. The same three subjects took Part in the second experiment and 
seven thresholds were determined on each of them for each of the 13 repeti- 


tion rates. Thus a total of 21 threshold determinations were made for each 
repetition rate. 


€ means and to increase the variability and did 


nt variables in a Systematic fashion. This belief 
t to determine a co 


| termination 15 to 20 times for selected repeti- 
tion rate, pulse duration, and 


values lowered the means of 
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C. RESULTS 


The total of 1,125 threshold determinations has been grouped five differ- 
ent ways as these thresholds depend upon repetition rate, pulse duration, 
test duration, replication, and subjects. 'The means and the standard devia- 
tions for these various groupings are presented in Table 1. This table indi- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PHOSPHENE THRESHOLDS WHEN SUBDIVIDING A 
TOTAL or 1,125 THRESHOLD DETERMINATIONS ACCORDING TO REPETITION RATE, 
Purse DURATION, TesT DURATION, REPLICATION, AND SUBJECTS 


Repetition rate in pps 25 20 15 10 5 
M 141.3 128.6 165.4 204.2 250.6 
c 118.2 101.5 128.6 159.1 182.6 
Pulse duration in ms 20 15 10 5 3 
M 81.2 93.6 119.0 221.2 374.9 
c 40.0 42.5 56.2 1114 168.1 
Test duration in sec 2.0 1.0 0.5 0.2 0.1 
M 179.9 176.8 173.4 174.4 185.3 
c 153.6 152.0 144.1 143.8 145.6 
Replications I п Ill 
M 179.2 177.5 178.4 
c 143.4 151.6 148.8 
Subjects HB Jc BR 
M 261.1 168.1 105.8 
с 182.8 113.0 85.3 


cates that repetition rate and pulse duration are variables of significance for 
the threshold; that individual differences are very pronounced; and that 
neither test duration nor replication influence the thresholds markedly. 

The results of an analysis of variance, where within cell individual differ- 
ence was used as the error term, is presented in Table 2. The table shows 
that an over-all significant F-ratio, at or below the .01 level of significance, 
is found for repetition rate and pulse duration and for their interaction. 
Pulse duration contributes more to the total variance than does repetition 
rate. The F-ratios for test duration, replication, and for the other inter- 
actions do not approach statistical significance. 

The mean threshold for each repetition rate by pulse duration is shown in 
Table 3 and in the three-dimensional representation in Figure 2. This 
table and graph illustrate the dependence of the threshold upon the repeti- 
tion rate and pulse duration, as well as their interaction. Establishing a .01 
confidence interval for repetition rate and for pulse duration shows that all 
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but two frequency differences fall outside this interval, and that the two = 
ceptions are those between 20 and 25 pps and between 15 and 25 pps. = 
latter difference, however, does attain significance at the .05 level. For the 
pulse durations all but one difference fall outside the confidence interval; 
the exception is the difference between 15 and 20 ms. | 

Ап overall equation for the threshold, as determined by pulse duration and 
repetition rate, has been developed. This equation was arrived at in the 
following way: The threshold as determined by pulse duration for each of 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PHOSPHENE THRESHOLD DETERMINATIONS 


Estimate of 


Source Sum of squares df variance F-ratio Probability 

1. Repetition rate 2 242 706.90 4 558 676.73 10.94 <.001 
2. Pulse duration 13 661 419.40 4 3415 354.85 66.88 <.001 
3. Test duration 20 855.80 4 5 213.95 0.52 2.05 
4. Replication 55340 2 276.70 0.03 2.05 
Interactions: 
1x2 819 026.07 16 51 064.13 5.06 <.001 
1x3 39 681.39 16 2 480.09 0.25 205 
1x4 6 692.89 8 836.61 0.08 2.05 
2x3 13 560.91 16 847.56 0.08 2.05 
2x4 4 707.10 8 588.39 0.06 2.05 
3x4 3 410.32 8 426.29 0.04 2.05 
1x2x3 47 400.97 64 740.64 0.07 2.05 
1х2х4 127 44616 32 3 982.69 0.39 2.05 
1х3х4 15 35344 32 479.80 0.05 2.05 
2x3x4 3 72.36 — 32 272,54 0.03 2405 

X2x3x4 50 008.06 — 12 390.68 0.04 2.05 
Residual 7 563 177.17 750 10 084.24 


TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION ОЕ 


PHOSPHENE THRESHOLD (IN HAMP) TABULATED 
FOR REPETITION RATE (iN 


PPS) BY PULSE DURATION (IN Ms) 

Pulse duration 25 Nr s 10 5 
20 M 734 547 743 2 
Е ; 90.0 114. 

т 32.0 28.6 28.0 33.2 47.9 

15 M 74.0 69.8 85.8 110.1 128.5 
© 33.2 273 30.9 50.4 34.2 

10 M 88.6 91.5 105.9 132.2 177.1 
P 38.2 37.6 32.0 494 63.6 

5 M 1715 1527 211.9 2494 3214 
с 90.4 51.5 93.8 934 1244 

3 M 299.6 2723 3 1 
у 50.0 440.5 513. 

с 142.1 118.2 129.4 163.7 175.7 
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the five repetition rates was first considered, and found to fit reasonably well 


an equation of the type log y = а 4 b log x, where y = threshold, x = pulse 
duration, and a and b are constants. Next the two constants were expressed 
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FIGURE 2 


PRESENTATION. SHOWING PuosPHENE THRESHOLD FOR EACH 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 
тох OF REPETITION RATE AND PuLsE DURATION 


COMBINAT! 
as functions of repetition rate. Reasonably close approximation was found 
by expressing Constant a with the equation 


1 
а + bin + cn? 
b = a» + ben + con®. Int 


six other parameters are constants. 


and Constant b with the equation 


а== 


hese two equations z is repetition rate, and the 
'The overall equation thus has the fol- 


lowing form: 


log y = m РЕ + E + ben + == | log x 
b ai + bin + cin? 
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The constants have the following values: a; == 0.2892, b; = 0.0063, c; = 
—0.00014, a; = —0.7670, b; = — 0.0107 and c» — 0.00042. The cor- 
relation coefficient between thresholds as determined by the equation and 
those actually obtained is 0.970. 


The result of the second experiment is presented in Figure 3, where the 
threshold for repetition rates from 5 to 50 pps with constant pulse duration 
(10 ms) and constant test duration (1 sec) is shown. 


The slowest repeti- 
tion rate has the highest threshold and increasing the r 


epetition rate up to 
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tween 20 and 30 i i e 
: Pps there is an increas 
in threshold, and from 30 pps there is again a decrease in threshold with 
increasing repetition rate, 


D. Discussion 
From the first experiment t 


a minimum is found at 20 
Pps. Fi 14 
appears ab : а new decrease of thresho 
DUM ideal pps in the second experiment, Obviously then the 20 cps 
repetition, Th "995 иШ Оп 55, partially at least, caused by the rate of 
p У € question arises whether the repetition rate is the only 
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factor involved in the high threshold for low frequency sine wave stimula- 
tion. Low frequency sine wave stimuli have longer pulse durations than 
have higher frequencies, and, as demonstrated above, this should tend to 
lower the threshold. A comparison of the curves in Figures 1 and 3 show a 
much steeper slope for the sine wave curve than for the rectangular pulse 
curve in the frequency range of 5 to 20 pps, in spite of the duration in- 
crease for sine waves which is not present for the rectangular pulses. From 
this we may conclude that two factors are involved in the declining slope 
of the sine wave curve between 5 and 20 cps, repetition rate and the form 
of the stimulating wave. Thus, we have support for the hypothesis that 
nerve accommodation is a factor in the slope of the intensity-frequency curve 
found for sine wave stimulation, but it is not the sole factor. 'The present 
data does not allow any statement about the relative importance of these 
two factors. A better way to assess the importance of the accommodation 
factor involves the comparison of the thresholds as they are determined by 
sine wave stimulation and by square wave stimulation with equal duration 
of positive and negative pulses. 

The result of the second experiment is in support of the expectation stated 
in the introduction. Increase in repetition rate beyond 20 pps when a con- 
stant pulse duration is employed, does not result in an increase of threshold 
as is the case when sine wave stimulation is used. Thus we have the sup- 
porting evidence for the previously adopted hypothesis that it is the decrease 
of pulse duration in the higher frequency range of sine wave stimulation 
which is responsible for the increase in threshold in this segment of the 
intensity-frequency curve. 

The physiological processes which would explain the particular course 
of the curve in Figure 2 do not present themselves readily. The finding of 
a minimum around around 20 pps substantiates the hypotheses advanced 
by Schwarz (10) and Motokawa (7, 8), assuming a periodic nature of 
excitation in the retina, making the nerve fibers involved particularly sensi- 
tive to a 20 pps stimulation. On this basis one might speculate that the 
decline of the curve above 30 pps may either be related to the refractory 
period of the stimulated nerves, or that a different type of nerve fiber hav- 
ing a different oscillatory character is involved. The present data does not 
favor either of the two possibilities. 

The particular form for the curve in Figure 2 indicates that the equa- 
tion for the phosphene threshold as a function of repetition rate and pulse 
duration which we arrived at, is valid in a range of repetition rates below 
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25 pps. For an extended range of repetition rates the equation would have 
to be modified to a somewhat more complex form involving the third power 
tition rate. . 
T Wes et to the optimal conditions for the phosphene threshold with 
sine wave stimulation, it seems fairly well established that the lowest thresh- 
old is found around 20 cps. The corresponding optimal condition for rec- 
tangular pulses has not yet been established. It is indicated that the thresh- 
old decreases with increasing repetition rate and with incre: 


asing pulse rate. 
Аз increase in repetition rate will finally 


reach a maximum point for pulse 
duration, and vice versa, it is a problem for a future experiment to deter- 
mine the optimum balance between these two parameters. 


E. SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that nerve accommodation and excitation will ac- 
count for the U-shaped curve which results from plotting phosphene thresh- 
old against frequency when alternating sine wave current is utilized, two 
experiments were designed. In the first experiment five values of each of 
the three variables: repetition rate, pulse duration, and test duration, were 
selected and all possible combinations utilized in a random sequence. ‘Three 
subjects were included, and the entire series repeated three times for each 


resholds were recorded at repetition rates 
th a constant duration of 10 ms, and а 


constant test duration of 1.0 sec, The same three subjects were included, 


and the series repeated Seven times, 
Analysis of variance of t 
nificant F-ratio for repetitio 
Ап equation was developed 
rate and pulse duration. 
The second experiment showed frequency- 
lows: Between 5 and 20 pps the threshold inc 
it increases Somewhat, and between 30 


he data for the first experiment showed a sig- 
n rate and pulse rate and for their interaction. 
for the threshold as determined by repetition 


intensity relationships as fol- 
Teases, between 20 and 30 pps 
and 50 pps it decreases continuously: 
Р me ge Previously obtained with sine wave 
stimulation it is concluded that nerve accommodation and excitation are 

: P intensity relationship found with sine 
wave stimulation. In addition, however, the structure under consideration 
seems to be particularly sensitive to certain frequencies of the stimulating 
current, supporting the notion of an oscillatory character of the structures 
involved. 
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